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Foreword 


Mr P. V. Pathak, M A , has asked me to write a brief 
Foreword to his book on “ The Heyapaksha of Yoga,” and I 
do so with great pleasure “ Research ” in Philosophy is not 
an easy matter and really original contributions are made by 
exceptionally gifted individuals, perhaps once or twice in a 
generation The nearest approach to what is called Research 
in Science, namely, the discovery of hitherto unknown facts 
or laws is to be found in philosophical investigations relating 
to the History of Philosophy Those who trace parallels in 
thought between different writers or systems are the 
* researchers * in Philosophy Now that the vast field of Indian 
Philosophy is being steadily explored, we find a number of 
writers interested in expounding the details of the systems 
and tracing parallels between the Eastern and the Western 
systems of thought I have seen one or two expositions of 
Hindu Psychology, and feel that Mr Pathak’s work is 
undoubtedly of great value. His book is restricted to the 
exposition of Hindu Psychology in its broad outlines and 
with special reference to the views held by contemporary 
scholars He takes into account all the relevant material 
available in the ancient philosophical classics of India and 
uses it m an intelligent and illuminating manner. Those who 
read it wall be impressed by the writer's first-hand and 
accurate scholarship and critical powers. In a book dealing 
with such complicated problems as perception, recognition, 
sleep, dream, among others, it is quite natural that there 



should be legitimate differences of opinion among different 
workers But Mr. Pathak always states his views with care 
and reserve and makes one feel that his judgments are worthy 
of attention Perhaps a work which will integrate all material 
collected here into a systematic whole is yet to be written, 
and Mr Pathak's present work shows that he can do it, if he 
applies himself to that task. The present work is valuable in 
itself and will be found useful by all those interested in the 
study of Hindu Psychology 


Andbra Unnersity, 
Waltair. 


S. Radhalcrishnan 



Preface 


Though the distinction between external and internal is 
only a relative one, we can maintain that the Western mind 
has almost always tried to approach things externally, the 
ideal of human society being a state wherein man has attained 
complete power over Nature Some philosophers in the west 
have no doubt posited that the true ideal is not that of an 
increasing control over Nature, but of a progressive reconciliation 
with the powers thereof through Art Still, however, the above 
proposition holds true on the whole, and if any one maintained 
that from an ultimate point of view a true external or objective 
approach would lead one finally to the inner centre of a thing, 
he might be reminded of what has now become a common- 
place in Philosophy, that as all external approaches are 
dependent upon the analytic functioning of our Intellect, they 
would always be asymptotic m their nature, nearing a line 
which they never actually meet 

Indian mind has maintained that the mastery over, and 
the final reconciliation with Nature were always there, provided 
man could approach and realise his innermost Self All efforts 
were directed to break through, not merely the outer crust 
of our peripheral selves, but what might be termed from an 
analogy drawn from contemporary Atomic Physics, that ‘ htgh- 
potcnhal t call* which lies near the centre of our Self and 
within which he entrenched all the binding and driving forces 
of our total being Wc might say that the result of such 
intuitive reaches or breaches was a mystical Union with 



The Divine or Cosmic Consciousness, which, as is maintained, 
bestowed increasing power over one’s Self and its surroundings 
Accordingly Indian Thinkers always looked upon physical scien- 
ces not as means to gam external mastery over outward Nature, 
but as helps to regain the mastery over one’s self But it 
would be a prejudice to take it for granted that their 
observations in any field were unscientific, simply because their 
motive of enquiry transcended the purely scientific point 
of view This is clearly seen in the treatment of Psychology 
( not to mention other physical sciences ) which would 
naturally appear to be confused and weird to the Western 
mind, and I shall feel amply rewarded if the readers 
think that divested of the categories which would be 
helpful to one in practical guidance for spiritual advancement, 
the Psychological Material found scattered in Indian Philosophy 
is worthy of a scientific S) nthesis 

The book was originally written as a thesis and was 
submitted to the University of Bombay ai its M A examination 
( 1931 ) As such it claim-, only to be a production of a Student 
of Philosophy and does not presume to be a mature work, 
and I hope that Scholars of Indian and Western Philosophy 
will look at it more indulgently, particularly with respect to 
so many mis-pnnts left out, the pnncipal corrections of which 
are given at the end m an errata which is by no 
means exhaustne 

I thanl Sir Radhaknshnan for kindly writing the Fore 
word, and other friends who have helped me in getting the 
work published 


Bharati Nivas 

Ahmedabad 
Aug 1932 


P V Patfiak 
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«JjsiR?i wip i ? \ }. t 

( also appearing in fl $ ^ c.) 

* * * 

“ But what then am I ? A thinking thing, it has been said. 
But what is a thinking thing ? It is a thing that doubts, 
understands [conceives] affirms, denies, wills, refuses, that 
imagines also and perceive®. Assuredly it is not little, if all 
these properties belong to niy nature. " — On the Nature of 
the Human Mind, and that it is more easily known than the 
Body — Meditations IT — Descartes 

* * * 

atwniT^fi! J'terfbwt II vft }. Ho It 

Pt%4xwtl ^ g^yivftvii4t 

. ... i r }-v II 

* * * 

“ In this sense, i e. as presented to an individual, ‘the 
whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth ' may belong to 
psychology ' — James Ward 



Section I. Introduction 

The earliest beginnings of Indian thought have come 
down to us from the hoary pre-histonc past The Vedas con 
tain innumerable hymns and they show different strata of 
thought, from the invaluable to what now might seem to be 
valueless The highest reflections about the nature of man and 
the universe are mixed up with the strangest superstitions , 
the Gods invoked are definitely the different hypostatised as- 
pects of natural phenomena , 1 and still in the midst of such 
‘ benotheism ’ we find several flights to reach the Beyond or 
the Supreme Spirit, or the One, the ‘ hen 1 underlying, or lying 
beyond the various natural phenomena 

Javons has applied the theory of bifurcating and cross 
planer evolution as opposed to the theory of lenear evolution 
to the field of religions development . 2 He has maintained that re- 
ligious thought does not progress from polytheism to deism 
or to monotheism in a straight line, but that all these are 
different attempts to reach the essence of concrete religious 
experience Hence according to this theory all religious ‘ isms * 
come out of the original fund of that nebulous religious sense 
which is often mixed up with baser ore of superstition and 
magic The form which any religion might take depends much 
upon the stage of society and the level of civilization at which 
the individual leads his life All religions in this way are a sort 
of blind alley leading to no further form of development 
through itself to any other religion. After a time the outward 
crust of any religion gets fossilised, and a «eer with true 
rehgious insight is born with a power to look into the very 
centre of that original fund whence all life spnngs up, and a 
new beginning is made 

We already f nd such an attempt to reach the inapproach 
able, when the Rtgvedic sage put the question- * What was 

1 Six Sys. Pp. 36-40 Vedic India By Z A.Ragozm Pp. 137, 139~40. 

2 r. B. Jevons *On the Evolution of Religion* in ‘Recent Develop- 
ments in European Thought ’ P 65 e s 
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the wood, what was the stuff out pf which he made this uni 
verse etc, or when the ne\er resting spirit of human en 
quiry is pushed beyond the antinomies of thought, and the 
duality of subject and object as in RigvedaX 129 There the 
agnostic gets the better of the naive believer He goes beyond 
existence and non-existence, beyond * Rajas ’ beyond the 
skies to a state which ne\er suffers death nor is immortal, 
with no difference of day and night , the One breathing with 
out breath, with no other than it E\en ' Tamas -darkness 
came after with indistinguishable waters, and all that was 
developed by the power of ‘ Tapas ’ ‘ Kama ’ ( desire ) grew 
after Tamas and that was the primal germ of Mind “ ... 

And here who can tell who created it The gods came 
later But he from whom this creation sprang the All-seer in 
the highest heaven he knows it whether he made it or not, 
or he even does not know 1 ' 

In er we find a definite attempt to describe 

the nature of which is taken to be a principle of both the 
individual as well as the social mind That divine entity 
which goes to distant realms while waking and while sleeping 
is also the undying flame in the race It is stSR-know ledge and 
the principle of life and — the principle that holds on, resolu 

tion It is Manas, that is able to grasp past present and future 
and thus knows it All knowledge is said to be held by it just 
as all the spokes of a chariot s wheel are fixed to the nave 1 
And here the individual mtnd shows itself superior to the social 
mind for after all the social mind exists only through the 
individual mind — Finally it is the mind 
that leads on men just as a good driver leads the horses by 
the reins. 3 It is the Luminous of all luminous bodies, and has 
its abode in the heart ( ) 

1 Cf — 3-VJ 

2 We shall see in the section on the Nature of Mind that the 
individual was always gnen pnority to society 

3 Here we find in germ the well-known simile we meet with in 
ipk * \ »n its more elaborate form In Plato we fnd it In his 

Pbaedtus. 
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Here we find the fateful words Rajas, Tamas, Manas, 
Kama etc, that were to play their roll in the arena of Indian 
Philosophy for a long time ( and perhaps for all time * ) What 
is important in the former passage from our point of Mew is 
that the poet tries to know the secret of existence by the insttu 
ment of introspection i -the poets seek in 

the heart with the instrument of thought ( ). This is one 
of the earliest references to introspection as applied to mind 
In both the passages we also find the earliest trace of localisation 
of the mind in the heart The Kama or Desire mentioned is 
not any specific desire for a particular thing, but stands for 
the Desire-to-be the ‘ first stirnng of the Sentient Will ’ the 
will-to-be of Schopenhaur the of Buddhism-the root of 
all existence 

In the Vedas we find that “ objective stage of religion, 
and in the Upamshads its “ subjective ” phase 1 Comte would 
call the one the 4 theological ” the other a transition to the 
'* metaphysical ’ period of human thought We can call the 
Vedic stage the '‘projective ' and the Upan shadic the "reflective* 
stage of development From ‘the knowledge of human history 
and of the development of Indian thought in particular’, scholars 
maintain that there must be an interval of about a thousand 
years or more between the hymnological period of the Vedas and 
the philosophical productions of the Upamshads 2 . In between the 
two lie sandwitched the dry retualistic period of the Bruhmanas 

1 Vide Prof* Ranade’s Const Sur Up Phil P. 2 

2 4 Both B G Tilal and H Jacobi simultaneously ( 1893 ) and 

independently of each other * calculated the vedic era from the fact that 
the Orion is mentioned as the point of the vernal equmo\ The 

former takes it to 6000 B C, the latter to about 4500 B C* Some western 
scholars are inleres*ed in assigning as late a date as possible to Indian 
productions Thus Hertel's extravagance goes so far as to say that 11 the 
collection of these songs was not jet completed ms the second century B. 
C * Vide His of Ind. Lit Vol I Pp 296-96 by Winternitz When Max 
Muller lays down 1500 B C it i« as the lowest limit to which the 
latest hymns can be brought down He definitely regards the Vedic Hymns 
to be older than the oldest Babjloman and Accadian hymns. Vide Six 
Sys Pp 34-35 
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Even in the old Vedjc times the caste system must have 
existed in some form or other 1 In itself there is nothing very 
strange about it The principle is worked out by Plato in 
his Republic where he divides society into different groups by 
projecting the different elements of an individual’s constitution 
upon the larger social canvas Whether such an unmodified 
projection is true or not, or whether it is at all desirable 
for the sake of the individual, it is not within our province 
to pass a judgment But it is a relevant fact to note that even 
so eminent a psychologist as Wm. MacDougall puts the demo- 
cracy- the rule of the vulgar’-Iowcst on the rung of political 
institutions, and posits a sort of aristocracy of the best, 'the 
rule of the philosophers’ as the only possible solution of the present 
would situation in his book on Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems Here we arc not principally concerned with the social 
system of caste, but only with that As’rama Dharma which always 
went with it in ancient India The Varna Dharma fixed for the 
individual his place and function. Ins obligations and rights in 
society, while the As’rama Dharma placed before him his sptntual 
goal as ultimate salvation As’rama Dharma was the basis of Varna 
Dharma inasmuch as onlv a one-fourth of an individual’s life 
was under it 3 Three fourths of his life, the individual spent 
after preparation for or the realisation of his own spiritual 
well-fare It is but natural that under such circumstances 
man should be given to reflections about the nature of 
his self, and that a ma c s of thought be accumulated 
treating of man’s place not in society, but in the uni 
verse 3 Originally it must have been this peculiar combination 
of Vama Dharma and As’raina Dharma that must have given 
the ancient Indians ample leisure for philosophic speculation, 

1 Z. A Ragoztn interprets the quarrel between Vastshtha and 
Vis’varaitra a between the reactionary an l the reformer — Vedic India 
Fp. 318-322 

2 It is the hig? est tragedy of human institutions that this very 
spiritual basis-the Ashrama Dbarma in Varna Dharira is lost-while the 
caste system still linger* on 

3 Cf. Const Sur. Up. Phil 59-60 
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turning the social fabric into a Realm of (spiritual) Ends and not 
of exploitation. Prof. Ranade tells us that “ m the history of 
Indian Thought, every revival of the study of the Upanishads 
has synchronised with a great religious movement ’’ It is so be- 
cause in the Upanishads we find that real religious passion 
to dwell as near as possible to the fountain head whence all 
religious experiences or systems spring The negative aspect 
of this positne mystic content is exhibited in the utter lack 
of any attempt at systematization m the Upanishads, for people 
generally think of systematising their thoughts when they do not 
live them 

Schlegel has said that every man is born either a 
Platomst or an Aristotelian We cannot indeed separate the 
processes of synthesis and analysis in thought, for every act 
of true synthesis is based upon analysis and vice xersa Even 
then we might draw a distinction between analysis followed up 
for the sake of an ultimate synthesis, and synthesis prose 
cuted for the sake of analysis. This gives us all the 
difference between a Platomst and an Aristotelian Much is 
made of, the distinction between an introvert and an extrovert 
in modem psychology 1 We shall not try to say that the modern 
psychological division corresponds to the one given by Schlegel. 
Our complete life is a mysterious blending so unique and perfect 
in its nature, of different elements, that without trying to formulate 
any physiological theory, we might note a difference between men 
who while trying to understand outward nature always look 
to the general principles and even find them as mere aspects of 
that higher pnnciple exhibited in the wort mg of their own minds, 
and those who always take things as they are, so to say externally. 

1 Vide McDougall’s-Character and Conduct of Life — 4 1 -4 5- An 
Outline of Psychology — 357-358, An explanatory theory of the two 
types is attempted m *An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. ’ — 441-442 
There he «ays that the difference is due to * some chemical influence, 
of a hormone.».or some complex chemical resultant of the general meta 
holism, ” resulting in a difference of temperament as distinguished from 
disposition and character- 
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We meet with the former type in the philosophic thought of 
ancient India 

Under a positive spiritual urge and aided by vast 
leisure generation after generation, sages recluses, monks 
and people belonging to all the religious orders that 
renounced the world must have tried to find the way out to the 
individuals salvation Psychology tells us that in trying to 
learn w'all ing, or to til e a simpler case in trying to open a 
box, a baby or an animal reacts in an infinite number of 
ways till at last it hits upon the right sort of reaction and 
the problem is solved. From a materialistic point of view it 
might seem a hopeless task capable of being performed only at 
the end of entermty, but the processes of life are not mechanical 
It is but the furtherance of the same mental activity on a 
different plane when *m individual tnes to find his own salva 
tion Many must be the blind alleys from which he is forced 
to turn back till at last he stnkes upon the nght path and 
teaches hts fellow-men the truth he has found or the revelatton 
that has dawned upon him 

In Indian thought there is no recognised branch of 
science called psycholog} Some of the oldest references about 
positive sciences that we find are those of Medicine As the 
Methods of Science react upon philosophic thought in our 
days, so they did in ancient India For instance in the four 
Buddhistic irya sat} as — (1) 5 ’^-Suffering, (2) Cause, (3) 
Ordv Suppression (4) sfirc^-the path or the waj — all the 
cardinal articles of ancient medical science were applied to 
spiritual healing In the following passage itetnr 

writer Hr ntvtr sfiremt etc. Buddha is compared 

to a spintual healer of mankind 1 In Yogadarsana bhashya 
on 2 15 it is definitely stated that the method is the one followed 
in the Ayurveda sip* npj 

etc the difference being that while Ajurveda deals with 
physical dsease causes of disease health as a state to be 

1 Passage from Lalitavistara quoted by H Kern-Mao of Ind 
Bod P 47 
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regained, and the means of regaining it by overcoming the 
disease, Yoga deals with existence, cause of existence, final 
liberation and the means of attaining to it. 

A thorough and critical interpretation of the positive 
Sciences of ancient Indians has been given by Sir B J Seal 
from various scattered original sources in his remarkable book on 
(< The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus " But it is a 
significant fact that in it no place has been gi\ en to psychology. 
There are indeed stray reflections for instance in the treatment 
of “ movements not caused by contact with matter ’ we come 
across trafctf as arcs causes, but they are left, as required by 
the stand-point of ph>sics, adrift without any moorings in an 
individual mind In the treatment of WR it is and 

not that is treated tifawm is the momentum due to which 

the potter s wheel goes on moving even though his stick rests 1 
Over and above this there are a few lines devoted to the nature of 
the Pranas and the principle of life as viewed in Samkhya and 
Samkara philosophy and that ancient emergent e\olutiomst 
Charnka 

The reason is not far to seek The points of views of ah 
sciences including biology are m a sense extemahstic and 
abstract The most abstract of all is mathematics, for it deals with 
mere space and numbers, the conceptions of which are armed 
at by emptying out all the content of concrete experience 
Even physics novv-a-days is nearing the ideal set to it by mathe- 
matics, in that, the modern theory of Relativity has freed it from 
a reference to the axes of a particular observer and interpreted 
the phenomena or the " events ” that merely happen from a 
mathematically universal point of view ' In c o doing it has 
become purely formal . 2 As we ascend from chemistry through 
physiology to biology, science takes in more and more of 

1 Pos. Sc An. Hm. Pp. 137, 159 and Sam. Phil by A. B Keith. 

P 86 See also SflSTfa 11 

2 Vide Substance, Function and Einstein s Theory of Relativity 
Ernst Cessirer—Chap- on Relativity Also* - Sc the Mod W. Prof 
Whitehead, chap 2 P 27 e s f 
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concrete experience From a purely spatial or an externalistic 
point of view it goes to the more and more ‘intensive 'if not 
an internal point of view The stand-point of a science and 
its subject matter are bound up in an organic unity. We might 
say that the view -point is the function of which the subject- 
matter is the structure 1 On the spatial, abstract level it is the 
structure that draws our attention more So it is with mathe- 
matics and physics But as we go higher up, functional 
explanation takes the place of external causality We know 
that in biology the conception of unity supersedes the idea of 
mere number, and function explains structure In our passage 
from mathematics to biology, new entities come up like those 
of chemical compounds showing a difference of quality, and those 
of organic substances and of the principle of life These new 
entities are accepted by science upto biology but when it comes to 
Psychology it at times stolidly refuses to accept the subject of 
experience -‘ But the stand-point of psychology is individualistic 
by whatever methods from whatever sources its facts are 
ascertained they must be regarded as being part of some one's 
consciousness ’ 9 In Psychology it is purely the function or 
the view-point that sets a limit to its subjeci-matter 1 Thus 
all “ 1 the choir of hea\en and furniture of earth ’ may belong 
to psychology ’ — qua the experience of a subject Psychology 
is a science of experience not in its absolute sense, for then 
it would be nothing but metaphysics, it is a science of 
experience considered as belonging to a subject 

Such a point of view if put along with those of other 
sciences would require a change in definitions of terms as 
well as a change in its subject treatment The three Guqas 
would no longer remain substantive entities, but must change 

1 Vide Psyeh the M S«lf-B. Bosmquet Chapt I " In Psychology 
the limit is one of * point of view ‘ only, and no special 

province can be marked off. "Bosanquet has compared the relation between 
the stand-point and the subject-matter of a science to that between connota 
tion and denotation in Logic The relation between function and its 
structure is more primary than the above one 

2 Psych Prip Ward, p, 27 
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into “ tendencies " exhibiting themselves at different levels of 
consciousness Tamas can no longer mean mere inertia, but 
that lowest state of life like that of Leibnitz’s “ sleeping monad " 
or more properly Bergson s * Torpor ’ Rajas becomes not merely 
the principle of motion forcing things either to dismtigralion or 
to differentiation, but that driving force of lower will, to be sup 
planted afterwards by Sattva-Pure acuvity, which we might 
compare favourably with Aristotle's conception of Theoria. M 

Experience implies duality between subject and object. 
The true Self was at times posited as a ground beneath 
this duality, while at times it was approached either by consi- 
deration of the mere object or by that of the pure subject It was 
not arrived at by a process of abstraction in thought, though 
it might seem to be «o, when it was conceived purely through 
the Subject of expenence For instance in w-M, where 

Indra stays on with Prajapati for an epically long period of 
hundred and one years, to get from him the knowledge of 
the true Self, Prajapati seems to take him down the precipitous 
slope of thought abstraction wherein they leave behind one 
after another all the elements of the phenomenal self But when 
he rejects even the concept of the self in deep sleep, and posits 
the true Self as deathless, we understand that the Self is no 
abstract concept, but the true reality underlying all its presen 
tational manifestations Here we have to take note of only the 
psychological approach to Brahman, and as a further instance 
of that we might mention a passage from the atro * 
V*V** where one travels from the most rudimentary concept 
of self that we meet with m the savages to that highest concep 
tion of "inner Self consisting of bliss’' In the *io ^ all 
the doctrines are reviewed from a developmental point of 
view We read — “ that sign of him who has no sign, is like 
the pervading heat of fire, the purest taste of water, thus say 
some ( ) It is speech hearing, sight, mind, 
breath, thus say others ( \) It is intellect, retention, re- 
membering ( i e recollection ), knowledge, thus say others 
( * * ) ” From all such passages, we can say that the 
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idea of Brahman was not armed at merely by the process 
of impoverishing the subject side of experience, but by a sort 
of synthesis of both subject and object 1 in an attempt, as 
Caird would put it, to reach the underlying principle of both 
the factors of experience in a third something, a tertium quid 
The subject-object relation, or the duality 9 implied in ex 
peripnce was known to the Upamshadic thinkers In 9 
we read — " For when there is as it were duality, then one sees 
the other, one smells the other one hears the other, one salutes 
the other, one perceives the other — one knows the other, but 
when the self only is all this how should he smell another 
•• etc ” and it was towards that Self as the underlying stuff 
or ground of both phenomenal subject and object, that the 
Yoga praxis tried to reach. Yoga meant both the approach 
to, as well as the result namely, Self-realization 

In the Upanishads there are stray psychological 
reflections but in a way they make a start in almost all the 
possible directions that were developed later on As obsened 
by Prof Ranade 8 the Upamshadic thought forms as it were 
a sort of watershed from which the different rivers of thought 
flow down As with philosophical thought so with psychologi 
cal theories The distinct psychological references to be met with 
are about the nature of sense expenence (1) co-ordination between 
different senses (2) the morally indifferent character of sense 
organs (3) the ongm of senses (4), the relation between the senses 
and the Pranas (5), the pre\ement character of attention in 
perception (6) mind as an internal sense organ of knowledge 
(7) mind as constituting functional attention in perception (8), 
Manas as equivalent to the whole chitta (9) constitution 
of the human body with different elements finding an abode 
in it (10), and ideas about the nature of self, along 
with some reference s and theories about sleep and dreams 


1 Taking the line of argument taken by Ca rd m his book on 
*' elopment of Theology in Greek Philosophers ' 

2 Drain, implied „ e.perieiice as distinguished from Dualism. 
The distinction ,s ably drawn ,n Ward’s Nat Agnes Pp. £98 30t(t. 

3 Const. Sur. Up. Phil. Pp 178-179 
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and signs of death etc [ (1) ? 3 * , 3 $ , ( 2 ) $$ \ 

\ \ ( 3 )-er i \ , ? *> ? ( 4 ) * ^ $ , ^cf R v also 

cf ? ’J } 'u ( 5 ) 0i. *1 3 , ^ \ tt?T * t % 

}-Y , (6) *S3 * 1 , (7) } V , \. VJ (8) ? 3 *\ 

\ « , (9H 3 h X * $ (10) X v~H ] 

Af the time of Buddha’s birth there was a large floating 
population of S ramanas, ascetics, and bhikshus, who 
held the cult of Yoga or Self-realization in their possession 
A B Keith finds the earliest traces of yogic practices in the 
RigVeda He says “ there is a mention of the mad Muni, (i® m ) 
probably a precursor of the later Yogtn According to 
Gough something might have been added to the impulse of 
yogic sadhana from the side of the aboriginals of ancient In 
dia 1 It is said that science does not busy itself with absolute 
beginnings So we shall rest satisfied by noting that the references 
to Yoga in the Maitrayana-brahmana 2 and the Sveta s’vatara- 
Upamshads are so very explicit that one can safely conclude 
that the practice was definitely followed at the time In early life, 
Buddha spent many of his years under spiritual quack doctors 
without any true gains whatever His deliberate silence in after 
life when he was put the question whether the soul exists or 
not, tells us that his Anattavada was only an outward reaction 
and a protest against a whole class of spint-mongermg asce- 
tics His quarrel was firstly with the people who identified the 
soul with the phenomenal self, and secondly with those who 
went on talking about it without any concrete experience 3 
Buddhism cut the Gordian-knot of metaphysical substan 
tialism, by positing its Anatt i\ada, according to which the mind 
was merely a saiH-a flow in which there was ceaseless mutation 
and creation No doubt, later on it had to make room for 

1 R. Garbe m his art On Yoga in E R L pushs such borrowing 
to * the most hoary antiquity of the Icdo-Germamc race ' 

2 In « a qTFntlU is propounded Later on only and 

were added Vide also Const Sur Up. Phil P 189. 

3 Vide simt ijrj — ftfWwfr % By P«n A. B. 

E)hrn\a Pp. 385-389 ff 
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continuity as such, with the help of such concepts like those of 
the .'tnv'in or the ett?ra%in, which worked as the bases for so many 
atomic Vlthichittas But even then it remained a psychology ohne 
Seek In the west possibly such psychology would bear on 
its ethical side a fruit of rankest hedonism But the most 
remarkable fact about Buddhism is that in it such a psycho- 
logical view has been ma'de serviceable to the highest ethical 
ideal, giving a full raison d'etre to all the yogic practices of 
the idealists 

The doctnne — $rf*PR-of subjects e as well as objec- 
tive flux necessitated Buddhism to explain our actual perception of 
the external world as static 1 In trying to solve the problem 
they cut the very ground from beneath the instrument that 
yielded us such knowledge, by holding it to be invalid. Thus for the 
Buddhists the without any admixture of the opera- 

tions of thought upon it was valid, as it alone gave an intuitive 
insight into the original flux, while the giving us 

percepts of static or solid things was regarded as invalid In 
psychology however, Buddhism made ample room for full 
fledged perception, it was only on metaphysical reasons that they 
left their * middle path " which they preached so much 

In this sense Jainism stood between the orthodox 
staticists and the Buddistic dynamists 2 In epistemology it had 
the theory of maintaining the relativity of knowledge. 

As regards its view of the soul, it was defined as a principle that 
synthesized change in permanence, as opposed to the evcrchangmg 
fcwM ttra without a substrate of the Buddhists on the one hand, 
and the absolutely unchanging individual Soul of the Atmavadins. 

1 According to Buddhism the subject-object relation is between 
two purely dynamic series. Vide — Bud Psych P — 64. — quotation 
from Samyutta N The modern theory of relativity tells us that 
relations subs st between things which are themselves relative— giving 
os a relative relation between relative things-i e Relativity* A modem 
Buddhist would subscribe to this view 

2 Owing to the labours of H Jacobi and others it has now been 
established that Buddhism and Jainism began tbeir career almost simul 
taueously Mahavira was an elder contemporary of Buddha 
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So too in their theory of perception Jainism posited a progress of 
thought from indeterminate to determinate perception, beginning 
from at the F t Qgw le\el and ending in which is only 
another name for the sfcsw skto — definite perception capable of 
being recalled Between these different view-points, those of 
Samkhya, Yoga and Nj iya on one side, and the absolutely 
dynamic one of the Buddhists with the intermediate Jain stand- 
point, we find sufficient data for a synthetic construction of 
psychological material. 

In spite of comparative non-existence of books. In 
dian philosophic thought has come down to us in a practi 
cally unchanged form on account of the system of defrn 
ed as =rm srnsrarfH i 1 2 ( 

qtffrc P 24. Bibli Ind ) It is this which has preserved for us 
the Vedic hymns and the ageless prose or poetry of the 
Upantshads intact Some centuries after the death of Buddha, 
need must have been felt to commit the Yogic praxis and 
experiences to writing, and if we follow the tradition of hold 
ing the and the qtafprarc Patanjahs to be identical, 

we would have to put down the to about 150 B C 

We are not principally concerned here with the question of 
locating the different dars’anas and their writers in the time series, 
for our treatment is going to be logical and not chronological 
This does not mean that we should be careless about the time 
perspective and that the general order in which the several 
works, consulted in the thesis, appeared could be neglected As 
regards the question of exact dates, “ we must content 
ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upamshads and the third or fourth century A D, there pro- 
ceeded an active stream of investigation which we have only in its 
final form *' a In our time perspective we might class together the 
Nyuya and the Yoga sutras and putUmlswati and JsVarknshna, 
though coming a little liter, almost together If we take the Yoga- 
sutras to be later than the Nyuya-siitras from the point of 


1 The word t&cfq has since then degenerated in its meaning 

2 His San Lit A. B. Keith P 472 
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view of their exact formulation they are certainly earlier 
from the point of view of their substance Perhaps the 
Bharatanatyas’astra falls prior to any one of these ( about the 
beginning of the christain era 1 ) The commentators, Vyas and 
Vatsylyana mignt be dated, with a wide margin, between 500 
700 A D , while V ichaspati 2 3 Dhanamjaya Dhanika and Vajtde\a 

the 10th centuries J Hemachandrach irya, the author of 
lived in the 12th century-( 1088-1173 ) 4 5 The pnncipal work 
consulted in the thesis for Buddhistic theories is Anuruddha's 
unCTfrrft translated by Aungunder the title "Compendium of Philo 
sophy ’ It seems a far cry from the time that Buddha taught his 
theory of Anattavada, to the exposition of the Buddhistic system 
in the 11th century made by Anuruddht in Cylonel But we 
might safely say that the philosophy of Hinayana is put down 
there without any distortion Time was not always a medium of 
refraction or perversion in Indian Philosophy “ The latest work 
consulted for the following treatise is the put about 1350 

A D ( Keith P 484 ), and along with it we might place the 
ffrT i 


In spite of metaphysical differences, all the schools of 
Indian thought are at one in accepting the realization of Brahman 
or Self-realization as the final goal E\en Buddhism, if it did 
not posit a soul to be realised at least accepted the negative 
side of Self-realization inasmuch as it insisted on the sup 


1 Dr. De puts the lower 1 mit of the Natyas astra to 4th or the 
5lh century A. hough holding that ' it existed in its persent shape 
jd the 8th cen A D ‘ The upper limit cannot be put too clearly, ‘ but 
* the suspected sutra-text of Bharata belongs apparently to the beginning 
of the Christian era Vide-His San P— pp 23 29 36f 

2 About 850 A D. Hist San Lit pp. 483, 489 

3 Dhan lea was probably one of Dhanamjaya s numerous illustrious 
contemporaries.* Dhanamjaya bred during Mumja’s role ( 974-995 AD). 
Vide His San. P.— Pp. 129 131 

4 His. San. P -P. 204 also Found Ind Poetry J Nobel P. 33 

5 The remark is not meant to carry the sense that there has been 
no development in the sphere of philosophic thought in India 
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pression of the phenoirenal self Buddhistic thought is 
nihilistic only m the sense that it did not want to commit 
itself to any view about the ultimate nature of Self In the prac 
tice of Yoga we find a common basis upon which, or the 
forum where all the schools of thought meet and forget 
their differences 

Science tells us that a fluid howsoever thick takes a 
longer tune to crystallize, if left to itself, than when it gets a 
solid particle which affords it a readier nucleus for the process 
The small particle precipitates the whole process In case of 
our constructive synthesis of psychological material, the 

affords such a nucleus In science a particle of 
foreign matter might as well work but the Yogadars'ana is 
hot foreign to the fluid psychological matenal, for it is 
per eminently a psychological dars’ana As soon as we take it 
as our nucleus, all the viscous thought of other schools begins 
to crystallize round it In the background of this common 
meeting place, eten behind the Simkhya dualism, lies the 
mysticism of the Upamshads like the glow of an evening sky 
against which we find silhouetted the specific developments of 
different schools 

Locke, Hume and even Kant made enquiries into the 
human mind and its capacity of understanding, before trying 
to dogmatize about the nature of the real One should -know 
the range and adjustment of a telescope before one could 
presume to look at a hea\enly body through it In the same 
■sense a sadhaka ought know the mechanism of his mind 

1 * In the second century before Christ the Yoga philosophy was 

founded by Patanjali I? Garbe Phil An Inch P. 14 In bis art* on 
Yo£ 3 in E R E he says—' H Jacobi has made it probable on philo- 
sophic — historical grounds that the Yoga-sntras were composed after 
450 A D by another man of the same name On the other >hand Bruno 
Liebich has asserted noteworthy philological-critical grounds for -the 
indent i ty of the two Patanjahs The question therefore still awaits solution. 
But m any case the \oga system is in the mam essentially older than 
the Yogasutras of Patanjali ’ The last sentence Rites us -what M* Muller 
terms the * chronology of thought not of years ’ Six Sys JP 115. 
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including both its structure and function 1 before he could hope 
to suppress it In the Yogadars'ana all psj chological treatment is 
given only from the point of view of this higher Self- 3 realization. 
The enquiry into the nature of the human mind is 
undertaken keeping clearly this final goal in sight Hence too 
the operations of the whole mind, considered as a functioning 
unity, are described and explained with an acumen which the 
western psychology displays only now, after overcoming its 
undue analytic or ‘mosaic ’ bias The s idhaka had to free himself 
from the phenomenal manifestations of his mind with the help of 
the Dhyana processes, which, though beginning negatively m 

or '* introversion ” ended by developing the positive, 
spiritual factor of Self The final goal was complete freedom 
not of, but from mind Hence wc find that even the purest part of 
mind with its active functioning in knowledge is regarded as |n- 
something from which the spirit has to be free Thus the whole 
subject matter of Psychology forms one vast of 

This bnngs us to another aspect of the treatment of 
psychological material in Indian thought The end being 
the ultimate union with Reality or the Self, the sadhaka 
worked directly upon his mind in the present So we find a 
good deal of discussion regarding the nature of psychological 
experience in the present A system of metaphysics that places 
Intuition at its centre necessarily gives greater space to the 
treatment of the present We find this in Bergson, and so it 
was with Indian psychological thought The discipline of Yoga 
is calculated to take the subject from lower expressions or 
levels of attention to higher ones, at the same time that 
the structure of his mind is changed and overhauled. The 
structure principally consists of the dispositions, cognitive 
affective and conative that have been deposited on the floor 3 

1 Vide Attention* Pillsbury — P. 200 Out Psy^h pp 35, 36* 
418, also Out Ab Psjch P 30-31 Psych Pnn Pp 412, 414, 425f 

2 Purusha Tendered by the word Self following Max Muller Si*. 
Sys. P 311 Fn 1. 

3 cf — ft'rpEtsgnii sprpjt at enfoa tfa a^rtrai i 

ftet-v v* 
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i i_ * __ t , nn <, As the dispositions lie within 

of the mind by past actions cannot be 

subject is require order to transform the inner 

states or modes of ““ accordmgly find , h at a good deal has 
structure of h.s mm ^ structure ^ ^ a5 a product 

been said abo cona tive aspect of consciousness 

of past actions, while the jnaU ^ „ 

on which so much por £Ven externalization of inward 

only taken for g d always runs after 

will has to cease in am " T™ presses onwards into future 
objects, that attention ■ P thc , hree guras 

and outwards into space ‘^ough a «o [kEcnpt , on 

are always on the "-ove-wa^foMh ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

svz 

rSmu "on as a hmn^i Of “ " 

that of a simihr non-rccogmtion of Ethics.^ ^ hcA Really, 

l!rTetSonorlchn fairly good system of Psychological 
for the exp of Self-realization was to 

thought ha srrun ® ' ( sc i[_ p unfication, of Kalharsis, but 
he reached by a ^according to thc method of 

thc purging " lh passions The subject had to 

the Stagintc, by mdulgm^n ^b.cal in their nature. That a 

ttZZZXT* Side Of t r , o ,^ 

the content of sensation as well as of feeling. 

T^nT^Tof r.,eb. b, luces Mdwrn. 11 '■ 
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has observed, feeling, emotion or the affective states of 
consciousness have suffered most in Psychology as they have 
been lost sight of either in cognitive or in conative states This 
was not the reason for the non-recognition of emotions m 
Yoigc discipline. The real reason lay rather in the ultimate nature 
of mystic catastrophic union, which could not be achieved without 
a complete freedom from the distracting emotions Hence those 
emotions that stood as definite obstacles to spiritual 
development were summarily dismissed In this sense 

the treatment of emotions in Indian Philosophy is 

doubly negative. 1 2 Emotions that were held to be sattvika 
in their nature were to be developed, and in this Yogadars'ana, 
Buddhism and Jainism are at one in allowing only 
gfeit and mtwr — friendship with the spiritualty advanced, kindness 
for the weak, joy at the spntual gams of others, and 
indifference towards the fallen or the wicked But these are such 
rarefied forms of emotions, so intellectual or so very full of 
the consciousness of the purpose to be achieved, that perhaps 
m a modern treatment of emotions, they would find no place 
From such a step- motherly treatment of emotions 
we have not to infer that the Indians had made no 
investigations into the nature of emotions. The different schools 
of philosophic thought were precluded from any such 
enquiry because of their peculiar point of view So to 
gather anv material on emotions we have to leave the com 
paratively dry philosophical systems and go to works on 
dramaturgy and Poetics That the ancient Indians possessed m 
the a work on dramaturgy at so early a date as the 

beginning of the Christian era shows that the drama must have 
been kexmrt rnttekearh'er.* Tbs motnvinth nhtch the enquiry info 
the nature of human emotions was undertaken in the Nityas'lstra 

1 Because Psychology id itself is treated only negatively 

2 M These scholars l Hertel and others ] in accordance with older 
suggestions of Max Muller and Levi ->ee in the so-catled Ahhjana 
hymns of the Rigveda . actual remains of ritual dramas * Macdonell and 
Keith Vedic Index Vo I. I 77-78 quoted in ardi fi vi sq i w nrnnaj p 235 
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was that, knowing their expressions, an actor would be able 
to convey specific emotions to the audience through them 
As we saw above the psychological treatment of the human 
mind in philosophic thought was given from a negative point 
of \ lew, mind and its expressions being regarded as something 
that were to be shunned or suppressed# so here we find almost 
the diametrically opposite view of studying emotions in order 
to convey them through their expressions i 

We have already defined Yoga as the practical side of 
Self-realization posited theoretically by metaphysics as its goal. 
Because of this, the practice of Yoga may be tacked on to 
any metaphysical spiritualism. From one point of view Yoga is 
dependent upon other systems for its metaphysics, while 
from another point of view other systems are dependent upon 
Yoga for a practical guidance in the realization of their idea) 1 

This perhaps is the mam reason why as a system of 
philosophic thought, the Yogadars’ana has not drawn the attention 
of scholars to an extent that other systems of Indian philosophy 
have done “After we ha\e once understood’’ says Max Muller, 
the position of the Samkhya-philosophy towards the great problem 
of the world, we shall not glean many new metaphysical or 
psychological (?) ideas from a study of the Yoga.” 2 That we may 
not hope to “ glean many new .. .. psychological ideas from a 
study of the Yoga,” seems to be in the opinion of the writer, 
a hasty remark From a purely theoretic \iew-pomt, meta| hy- 
sics might occupy much the larger part of a philosophical 
construction ; but the outstanding characteristic of Indian 
Philosophy has been that only those, who had truly achieved 
a spiritual synthesis, constructed metaphysical systems and 
they never lost sight of the truth that the ultimate ideal was to 
be realized and not merely known intellectually Lesser souls 
always wrote, at best, commentaries over the original systems. 
So the traditions of the different p3ths of Self-realization 
were 1 cpt ahve It was around such traditions that the 
practices of Yoga grew up. 

1 Vide. S.lnT Sys I* 55 Hi*. Sid Ut P. 490 

2 Si* Sjri. p. 312. 
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Because of this, in each and every system we find deep 
rooted ramifications of the Yoga-praxis Inasmuch as the 
Pntafijala Yogadars’ana gi\es the whole of such Yoga praxis it has 
a central place in all Indian philosopjc thought When, however, we 
come a cro«s the same thoughts and theories in other darc'anas 
as are laid down m the Yogadars’ana, it becomes hard to decide, 
in the absence of definite data, as to who were the real borrow- 
er« Perhaps none were borrowers For we shall be nearer 
truth when we say that they were the common property of 
the race at the time, which Patafijali laid down in his 
Yogadars’ana. 

A few instances will show us the tenor of philosophic 
thought in all different schools. In the Nyayadars'ana we 
read : — w ? — mnfafcrO'rrwmiM 11 v-v** ti mr 

»ti ^wgiwn...Hnfirr*j^rfa^3rftsf7 

^ at nK^ iwit3 T^ rdct- u 11 

H n Not only is samfvdhi mentioned 

as the only means of attaining that true knowledge 
( and that too after all the talk on logic etc. ) but hunger, 
thir&t, disease are mentioned as so many obstacles to ekugrata. 
(cf 1 -} •). In the bh ishya on 4-2-38, s<*TT$rc and &rwmt figure as 
means to samadhi Yama and Niyama too are enjoined upon. The 
cutra- u u might fa\ourably 

be compared with a passage appearing in which reads 

“Let him perform his exercises in a place level, pure, free from 
pebbles fire or dust, delightful by its sounds, its water and 
bowers, not painful to the eye, and full of shelter and caves ’’ 
In the Vais’eshika-dars’ana too we find references to Yama, 
Niyama, S’uchi etc mentioned in the arefrrabr of theYogadars’ana. 
In that dars'ana, Yoga is definitely mentioned in 5-2-16 
where it is defined as sinntJi naftt rr 

HV-3-HM In the S inihhya-sUtras we come across 
skhMI-V* n TPrrasfWa* « u n n We 

do not know to which Yogadars’ana S’ankara refers, when in 
his Brahma-sutra bhashya, before trying to refute the meta- 
physical assumptions of that Yogas’astra, he says-^idrarasfa 
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‘‘sra 5if^pr-sngqi^ *mr” wnsfcpfflWcfr 1 The Sutra 

mentioned am tvm^m-arvgqpft I does not turn up in the Pa tail- 
jala Yogadars’ana, which yields the conclusion that there must 
have existed another Yogadars’ana now extinct 1 In the Bhaga- 
vadglia one might roughly find three divisions of six adhyayas 
each-the first dealing with Karmayoga, the second with Bhakti 
yoga, and the third with the Jfianayoga 

The intluence of Yoga on Jainism can best be shown 
by taking the case of Umaswatt's In it 11c no doubt 

find greater importance attached to asceticism, still it is on 
the inner coefficient of asceticism, as the moral equivalent 
of physical war* that stress is laid in the Its 

terminology differs from that of the Yogadirs’am 2 3 4 but the whole 
background is almost the same The freedom to be attained 
is by the process of mx v "i ) 

reads much like ( *n 3-0 For the secondary 

meaning of Asravas comes near enough to the Vnttis of the 
Yogdars’ana, and the ultimate goal defined as (af?r 3 

v-l). is the same as («tr 3-^®) or as expressed 

in the Sumkhya terminology as-" gsqmymmt Safari ( qt 

) The classification of evil deeds mentioned in <n 
along with their degrees of intensity, and their degree m je* 
motencss from the agent played a great part in Jainism Thus 
one was not to kill, nor cause some one else to kill, nor even 
abet another one to kill-T^Tfft^r^TT^mf^hfsfefersiap^ it nmTM 
Si-\ » bears the stamp of bji*j utuwOirtimbi-faurf ^ 

triftmsgmftsm S'tnsjrnsJTJU’TUT n *n 11 And the 

classification of Karma or acts into good, bad, good-bad, and 
neither-good-nor-bid ts the same a« the fourfold classification 
of Karmas given in — wfiwbiw 11 v-v* 11 where 
acts are divided into 5PJ, T^i, and snrnrwr* 

2 Vide Var. R el. Ex- Pp 363-367 ff. 

3 Tor instance the word Yoga is used in the sense of being the 
cause of existence through the wordmR being used in the ordinary 
sense of *hrj 

4 Over and above such similarities in thought, there i* *t one 
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Up to now we have kept apart Buddhism from our 
comparative review, because of its Anattavuda , but from the 
point of view of psychological material or the nagative goal that 
was to be reached, we can no longer keep it apart We ha\e 
already seen how the same cardinal method of Indian Medicine 
was applied to the science of moksa The snji'kbi becomes here 
the etEFRiu, and the fourfold or uundhs 1 figure here as 
the fourfold namely — fora, font, and afterwards 

rarefied on the le\el into four more * Following Kern 3 we 
might push this parallel betw een S imkhya-Yoga and Buddhism 
into spheres other than psychological He finds some simtlanly 
between the Samkhya conception of and the Buddhistic 

theory of sdhrotpiK though not enough to pro\e a 
borrowing * As regard the evolutionary senes he puis down — 

p’ace a very great verbal similarity between the Vyasa bhashya and 
the bbashja on the ctHl5 We quote the two — 

54 km fhpw i ^ ftcrnra i 

qqi mfu gtfc g^rt tup?rat 5^ & 4 kui Tiki upusugi 
w qin rr^ifH^«i<ra1 "’TFTfsfcn ^%rt*rr 

Murgtrt «ru fg^ uksu ftpran ^ 1 ur 3 ^11 
* «r^i*r — ugwnffcrinnPrat wm 

33 t°i foki ^Tijt fTFut Rif*« m-TIuiIhPiufi tkut 

'Ta^lrrauifvr^rmir! ^T?t Vjqfd U 5 ?t. I 1 qrj; qj qhrra "wf trq 
wtgamk u rrq q kcnfkr fsj3 sfkg'Mrfa q ^ ^ 

fits «r^Wihnt 1 177 ^ i 

Pt Sukhalalji in h s masted* Introduction to qrqk gq ( ijsi ) says that 
instances o! the Utqqai and fawn? are not met njth m the 
existing Ja n works Vide Intr P 13 — l't Snkhalslji m It s scholarly art 
on 1 as roost ably dealt with the similant cs 

between d fTerent ilars anas from the Yoga Mew-po nt 

1 tiRd4i kfini kP5*lK of the Yogadars am or yTiTqkftsfoT 

ftqnt, TCqf-kqptf^rnfei and — the four kinds of 

s p ' gwgq given in the qrqti 

2 Man Ind Bud p 58 
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Buddhistic Senes Samkhya Series 

•RPRRH ^f'S'UlPl 

Any student of Samkhya will notice that the derivation of 
the last two terms in the Samkhya series is not quite correct. 
Still it is a significant thing to note a similarly between 
the Buddhistic wrrt and the Samkhya between fafna 

and si&f.rc At the time when Buddha lived and even for 
some centuries after that, there must have been an exchange 
of thoughts on such a vast scale, that at our distance of time 
it becomes an impossible task to trace their real origins. 
For instance in the Yogadars’ana bhashya on 1-47 we find 
a ‘ PSramarsh! gatha 1 quoted — 

" * 

This very verse turns up in the Dhammapada in its 
Pali form — 

vtirt *3^ i 

erdhpt dtfrfa 'Tji i 

n vfirl ^ ti n 

and it would be difficult to say whether the glthi did not 
originally belong to the Buddhistic literature. 

Other schools of Indian thought de\oted themsehes to 
problems other than that of Yoga The Pataiijala Yogadars'ana 
is one of the oldest works, now before us, dealing primarily with 
the Yoga-praxis If we look to its metaphysical side it has >ery 
little to say an> thing which is quite new, when compared 
with other systems But on its ps> chologica! side we find 
an immence wealth of material and insight which it would 
be hard to find to the same extent in an> other dars’ana 
Patafijah accepted the Siirokhya metaphysics and its Sat- 
kurya-uTda. From an ultimate point of view it also accepted a 
further implication of the Sat-kurya-vuda, by holding substance 
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and its attnbutes to be identical It would be hard for us to see how 
they could keep to the Slmkhya Dualism, for if substance and its 
attnbutes were one, the dualism between Purusha and Praknti 
would reduce itself to duality, and would finally bnng us to 
Upanishadic spiritualistic monism, a conclusion which was logi 
cally drawn by S’ankara. 

Such metaphysical incompleteness had certain advan 
tages in the sphere of Psychology Everybody’s salvation 
was m his own hands, the dualism between Purusha 
and Praknti helped in clearing the distinction between 
subject and object of experience in Psychology Praknti as 
the undifferentiated object gave the actual objects of sense, as 
evolved therefrom, some organic unity ( qt w 

v-IVH ) The same organic unity belonged to the 
mind to a higher degree This unity of the mind which 
is already presupposed in our knowledge of a similar 
unity in the object, bore at tts perceptual level a theory 
coming in its own way, nearest to the most modern theory of 
auditory perception Secondly the view of ultimate identity bet* 
ween substance and attnbute had to be made amenable to our 
judgments of relation between them and in an effort to 
reconcile these two apparently contradictory things, they hit 
upon the real characteristic of any process of thought and posited 
as one of the Vnttis of our mind Vikalpa as one 
of the specific modifications of our mind has been recognised 
only m the Yogadars’ana, and we can safely take it to be its 
most important contribution to psychological thought 

Over and abov e this we find in the Yogadars’ana a definite 
recognition of Dispositional Masses, forming the structure of 
our mind created by its past acts and through which it 
functions in the present We have already said that the path 
to Self-realization lay through a complete overhauling of the 
mental structure That could only be done; through a volun 
tary effort of attention The truth of what modem psychology 
terms sublimation lies in passing from a lower level of attention 
to a higher one, and m the Yogadars ana we find laid down a 
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Theory of Levels of Attention. 1 The levels of attention give us 
corresponding Levels of Perception and Reality, above the 
threshold of consciousness, while below it they imply similar 
different Levels in Subconscious Structure 

Lastly we find in the Yogadars'ana a purely dynamic view 
of chitta. The theory of the ultimate identity of substance with 
its attributes when applied to Praknti gives us the insepara- 
bly of motion from the thing moving of process from 
result These, according to the Yoga view, could only be 
distinguished by a process of vikalpa Hence chitta and its 
several modifications come to mean a single dynamic process, 
a view which was held by Buddhism though it worked at it 
from the opposite direction 

The theorv of auditory Perception, the treatment of 
recognition of Dispositional Masses and of Levels of 
Attention, with a truly dynamic view of mind — these points 
from the Yogadars'ana arc such as can be bodily incorporated 
in any modern treatise on Psycl ologj They give us a sufii 
ciently solid nucleus to arrange our thoughts. 

In order to understand the psychological thought of 
Indian Philosophy, it is necessary fdr us, to define its meta 
physical gamut 

All the schools of Indian Philosophy, including Buddhism 
take aifon to be the root cause of existence andats misery, and 
knowledge was held to be the only deliverer from such misery. 

It could be .attained through Yoga which is the only thread 
running unbroken through all the philosophic s> stems of India. In 
the Upamshads it is based upon a spiritualistic monism qnntfns 
and follow the Upamshads in accepting tins meta- 

physical basis The Patniijala Yogasutras and the Jain literature 
on Yoga are based upon a spiritualistic pluralism The former 
accepts Sumkhya dualism, while the latter is moulded by atomism. 

1 In yopvdars’ana we do cot find a->y treatment of ' consciousness*’ 
such tftt Is not a state of consciousness, for sleep is rep-irded 
as one I.\en in modern psychology UUMtlon 5$ raised as to whether 
the word should he left up in rsjcholepj at alt V*de Psych. Frio. 
P. 60. c s. 
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The of Is’varaknshna is a rather late production. 

But we meet with SSmkhya ideas in the S'vetfis'vatara and 
the Maitraj'ana-Brahmana Upanishads. We find almost the 
whole of the Samkhya evolutionary series in *5. n. 3 V-^3. It 
reads — “ Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond the mind there is the intellect, 
the great self ( sfrwr ) is beyond the intellect. (10) Beyond the 
great there is the Unde\ eloped, ( ), beyond the Undeveloped 

there is the Self ( 3m ). Beyond the Self there is nothing — This 
is the goal, the highest road. " In spite of all such Samkhya 
references, 1 the whole tenor of Upamshadic thought is towards 
a spiritualistic monism or mysticism, and in the S'vetas’vatara 
there are passages that definitely speak against Samkhya dualism. 1 
There is a hkelyhood that this Samkhya was originally theistic. 
Gunaratna in his commentary on refers to the original 

Samkhya being theistic as opposed to the later Samkhya 
System that we have in the Kank.V In that case the theism 
of the Yogadars’ana, which some scholars go to the extent of 
maintaining as an after insertion, cannot be regarded as an 
innovation made by Pntafijab upon the Siimkhya system. It is 
just possible that Pntafijih accepted the old Satpkhya as the 
basis of his Yoga Sutras 

The conception of Soul varied with different schools 
Yogadars’ana, after S’imkliya tikes it to be absolutely unchang- 
ing or static, not giving it even the attribute of, or capacity 
for, knowledge, which it reserves for the purest part of Praknti 
vaz.-thc Buddhi-sattva. The Soul is nothing but pure con- 
sciousness. 4 According to the Nyuya view — rr-tg'Tj • otmt- 

1 N VI mentions vM-ilU. * tt-H K*I trtrKprtrnfani^ ^ 

tpoft Il5ir,r I Ma* Mullet translates it as a PI, but it seems probable 
the reference Is to rrh^Utn and not to * and rim ’. 

2 e- V.** Some wise men deluled speik 0 ( Mlure Hn j others 

of time (as the cause of everythin* J, but it is the tfreatoess of God b> 
which tl iv RC '"'heel is made to turn. ” Vide also a ^ 

3 t£r*ra * 5 ^ 2 •**. at*o s?mi> ftfarart 

tjnt * 7- I'** - *• *• 

4 r?t. t*\; t.-t» ; v-\< ; • y~>\ 
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suieRsit fwrfofrti i-i-V 11 We come to know of the existence 
of Soul through desire, aversion, power to make an effort, 
pleasure, pain and knowledge, for these connot exist 
without an enduring soul. The final state to be reached is 
that of absolute freedom from such phenomenal contact with 
the outside world, the manas and the Buddhi, to be achieved 
through ( which is absolute knowledge attained through 

Samadhi ^ v-'H-}*' ) Thus we find that, in a sense, the 
$zwftc*rai, a characteristic of the Soul according to the Satnkhya 
-yoga, is given up at least in its vyutihana state, though 
posited as an ideal to be reached. 1 Jainism must have felt 
the untenable nature of such a position, and it struck a 
comparatively modern note by defining Soul as a principle 
of permanence in change 9 

Over and above the nature of the Soul, there remains 
the whole evolutionary series of the Samhhya philosophy, to be 
defined before we can go to our subject proper Samkhya 
Karikd. 22, and the Patanjala siitra 2 19. with its Bhashya give 
us the whole series 

it 

The series is here meant to give the cosmological evolution 
of the universe, but it has been derived by projecting the ele- 
ments arrived at by an analysis of the human mind Thus man 
himself is made up of all these, along with the supreme prin 
ciple of consciousness, the Purusha, through whom the senes 
gets its significance The individual was the microcosm of which 
the universe was the “ makranthropos ’’ a word substituted 
by Prof Ranade in place of “ macrocosm We are here 
concerned with the stmcture of the individual only. The 
knowledge of the external world comes up to him through the 
channels of the senses 3 From within the sense data some arc 
1 The Vais’eshiVa view is the same. SjiTPIPriMhifwttpjta spftt 
fonr mg j &i n \ v « 

2 rTPU^I 31 ^ ^ Ve, etc 

3 References are given at the end of the section. 
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selected or attended to by the Manas This word is used in 
different senses both in the Upanishads and in the Yogadars’ana 
The ambiguity is cleared up in the Nyaya ( also Vais'eshika ) and 
the Jain dars’anas where it is used definitely in the sense of an 
internal organ, roughly corresponding to mind as an internal 
sense of the old faculty psychology. This manas adds its own 
specific experiences in the form of feelings of pleasure or of 
pain along with its workings upon the sense data, and yields 
the whole content to the Ego, the Ahankftra. The Ahankara which 
is regarded as a principle of lower individuation bestows a 
centre to which all the experiences are referred. The whole 
content is afterwards delivered over to the Buddhi or the 
determining Intellect. The word ^fS 1 is almost untrans- 
latable inasmuch as within its synthetic unity are to be found 
intellect as well as will. It is a significant point worth noting 
that the genesis of the Individual and that of the cosmos run 
together upto the Ahankara, the lower principle of individuation. 
The bifurcation of the individual and the material universe, 
of manas and matter comes after this, the sfittvika Ahankara 
developing into manas and the ten other indnyas, and the tamasika 
Ahankara into the corporeal world. This can only mean that 
all the material things in the world do possess a sort of indi- 
viduality, howsoever incipient it might be on account of its 
tamasika level For, such individual objects alone are regarded 
as objects of perception. 8 

We have defined Ahankara as the principle of lower 
individuation. The higher principle of Individuality is found 
in the Purusha. It is difficult to comprehend from our 
point of view how a concept emptied of all its contents can 
be distinguished from another such empty concept, that is 
-how the Petrushas can be dcstinguished one from the other/ 

The difficulty is not without its counterpart in psychology 

1 The point is not made quite clear, but on the cosmological side 
it is Mahat, on the Individual side it Is called Buddhi. 

2 Vide qt W}; v-n; Also Supra P. 26. 

3 The logical outcome of the process can lodge one only into 
Spiritualistic Monism of the Upanishads. 
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for it necessanly becomes hard to relate the two absolutely 
disparate substances, Purusha and Praknti 1 The diffi 
culty is overcome m jainism with its doctrine of Soul as a 
" concrete universal * with unity m divemty, but is hardly 
solved in the Nyaya even though the attribute of knowledge 
is allowed to it. 

We might define the metaphysical system of the Yoga* 
dars’ana as a Spiritualistic pluralism joined to qualitative dualism 
Punish a is absolutely static mind absolutely dynamic. Then 
the mind or the Buddhi, which is itself material, being 
the product of Praknti, is said to take on the role of 
conciousness on account of its nearness to Purusha The 
relation between Purusha and Buddhi is taken by Vachaspati 
to be an instance of relation of fitness or harmony, 

while Bhikshu takes it to be a ^ 33*1 , but this 'makes no 
difference in either the form or the final goal, or in the 
psychological approach to it 

The Buddhi, the Ahamkara and the manas all the three 
combined are spoken of as mwx 

Intellectual operations of the Buddhi take place on the 
conceptual level, and its volitional acts give us external action 
In both the functions the Buddhi works through the manas which 
is the reception house of the afferent sensations as well as the 
final place for the efferent currents to pass over into 
_bodily a ctions 2 

1 Vide Psych Prin. Pp- 12-18 on Dualism and Duality of Experience 

K similar hi'fiictffty we rraii m J\n£tofie Yirs iiua'usm Vtftween matter 

and form is only relieved by the insertion of decrees between them Still the 
final h$le remains unredeemed. So too with Descartes-in his attempt to find 
a seat of mediation between res extensile and res eogitantes If Leibnitz s mod 
ern Ailstoteleamsm made the monads window less he had to invoke the 
Principle of Pre-established Harmony to solxe the problem of representation. 

2 Manas brings about a co ordination not merely between different 
sense organs but between the jnanendnyas and the Karmendnyas too 
The functional operations of the inner organ are purely material, but on 
account of tbeir borrowed light we regard them as ps/chicaJ * The 
combined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as regards its un 
spiritual nature, to the nervous system ** Gatbe’s art. on Samkhya in 
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The last concept to be defined is that of fan 
It is at times identified with the whole working of the 
mind It certainly incudes all the three factcrs of 
as when it is said— *rm fa w Vnftto (n 1 \), at times it is 
equated with the Buddhi or the Buddht-Sattva. There is 
almost a similar ambiguity in the Buddhistic u=e of the words 
faffW, fan, and There is used while discussing the theory 
of birth death and rebirth 1 the world fan being almost resened 
to lie used in the sense of “ the subjective inward looking 
aspect of conciousness *’ as in fawtaR cr 'frfafan The w ord 

in Buddhism comes up in discussions on intellectual 
functioning of consciousness 1 Similarly in the Yogadats'ana 
the words gfa and fan are used in diflerent contexts That 
part of the mind which catches, in its purity the reflection 
of the absolute Purosha is termed Buddhi. It is this t&vx*, 
coupled with stfaur which is responsible for the after fall of the 
mind from its sattvika punty, and for the admixture of the 
attributes of Karma working through the Adushta leaving in its 
trail the wrcnia or tendencies The world fan is used for such 
a mind with all its impurities carrying all the ‘Seeds" or 
dispositions accumulated from indefinite past 

The S imkhya series has been incorporated in many systems 
It figures in the Nyaya, the Vais'eshikd, and the Ved.intadars'ana 
too with their specific modifications The Pataiijila Yoga-sutras 
are based upon it It would be hazardous to build any hypo- 
thesis as to why Patafijah chose this system as the basis of 

ERE Keith objects against this, saying “everything including psychic 
states of experience in an unconscious condition is present in the inner organ 
waiting to become actual by the addition of the element of consciousness 
given by spirit. " Sam Sys P 95 The material states qua material states 
cannot include psychic states and A. B Keith's remark cannot be justified, 
and we can hold Garbe s opinion, though it must be added, ‘ Tbi< com 
panson may be made in order to indicate the place of the inner organ in 
the animal organism, although naturally no teacher of the Samkhya had 
any conception of the nervous system, as it is understood by modern 
science ” 

1 B id p sych Pp 17-25 ff 62 cf sign's de'imtion, 

T&G ustfl, f^tTJn^L Y Soeen p 152 
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his exposition of the Yoga-praxis Probably that was the only 
school of thought that had any definite system traceable to 
the Upamshadic times Whatever it be, the Samkhya point of 
view gives real existence to every individual, and its quail 
tative dualism lends itself readily to an easy treatment of 
the psychological basis of Yoga The science of Psychology 
requires at the very start a clear distinction between subject 
and object, and this need of a nane psychological realism is 
pre-eminently fulfilled by diluting a little the Samkhya dualism. 

Habits of thought in the east and the west differ. The 
western mind, trained up in the traditions of Aristotelian 
Logic, cannot but be struck by what H. C Warren has aptly 
described as ' the strangeness of the intellectual landscape. ’ 
The phrase that was used for Buddhistic habits of thought 
might as well be applied to the whole field of Indian Philoso- 
phy It is only lately that western Logic has been rescued 
from the shadow of Anstotle’s analytic genius Still his method 
of division or of classification into genus and species is applied 
in all sciences We might call these analytic classifications 
horizontal Ancient Indians were acquainted with this system 
of classification, but they laid it aside and chose a more 
synthetic method of division when dealing with qualitative 
entities. The horizontal system is at its best when dealing with 
things from an externalistic point of \iew. Thus the system 
gnes us in mathematics clear-cut definitions and divisions 
which for some purposes might be held to be ideal But as we 
ascend the ladder of sciences, definitions become more and more 
incomplete or arbitrary and divisions almost o\erlap Accidental 
qualities or surds turn up, and when we reach Psychology we find 
that the aery entity which wc want to classify, namely our 
mmd, is too dynamic to be dealt with hie this. For at difie 
rent le\els of consciousness there turn up non-subsumabfe en- 
tities that functionally work in the same way as some of those 
at the lower lcscls, and which also appear at the higher le\ els 
though m a different garb, unless theory structure of the mmd 
be completely changed. 

Thus the *^5. translated as 'the defiling passions’ 'afflictions’ 
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or ' infections * are divided into — w^rar, aifWil, and 

gn mg us in a sort of a vertical senes different contents of consci- 
ousness that would otherwise ha\e been put in different chapters 
like those on Instinct { to begin with sif+tPftsi ), Emotions, Sense 
of self 1 etc. in any modern treatment of the subject. The purpose 
of Yogadars'anakara in putting them all together is to show that 
the — that instinctive clinging to life, resulting in the 

expression of fear, works at the lowest level of life hke 
that of a worm or a child, much m the same way as the 
etfoir or ai%KU-mundane egoism does, in the economy of the 
human mind when it has reached a comparatively high level 
of spiritual development Our mind is not merely a flat count r> 
that might be traversed to and fro and divided into little co-existent 
counties. It is three dimensional or, to speak in modem scientific 
terminology, four-dimensional much like thc*umversc around us 
We find the same x erttcal classification when the 
Bhashyaklra sajs — rp farsfafet f^mjnt for it is 

about the levels of attention that he is talking 4mr, and 

too, though verj often described as substantive qualities, 
mean, when applied to the individual mind, only different levels 
of consciousness 

1. Tbe word aj%ntT seems to be used in two senses, firstly in the 
sense of — consciousness * of the phenomenal subject * in which case It 
might serve as a stepping-stone to higher levels of qqtfij This Is given in 
qt. v. u rnusfonral trorpA Pm siFWfmq'bramri *rrfti Thus afffcrar 
has a place in the hierarchy of samapattis In another sense, it is the false 
identification of the I'urusha with the phenomenal changes in the Iluddhl, 
and taken to be one of the Kies as. How a Kles'a can have a place in 
the progression of Samadhi is hard to realise. RI Muller maiutams that 
" Asmita Is different from Ahankara " Vide Six. Sys P. 342 Perhaps in 
its second sense it is different. Hut in Us purer sense as a prop to a 
stage of samadhi, we might hotd that it does not differ from the Ahankara 
regarded as the principle of lower individuation , Ahankara is 
defined in fll q.t and n €1 * muft ftqqT sqflspiftq ’ 

II And in the \ogadars*ana we have cPU WtqcqTUTorjPf jpftEtqifr, 

qSifrsqifa, n^t^i qq ... pq?nft arfsimravtnpi *tfaiPr*q 

11 qt ^ VS II which proves that in its former sense it Is th$ 
differential quality of, if not identical with, the Ahankara 
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The distinction drawn here between the '* horizontal ” 
and the “ vertical ” systems of classification is not merely 
indulged in by the writer to justify all old ways of thought . 1 
Such a vertical system of classification was used simply because 
of the pre-eminently ethical point of view of ancient Indians 
Even if the existence of evil or the morally bad be explained 
away metaphysically, the existence of good and bad are 
not merely extra-psychological ethical quantities but are 
psychological facts and as such they can have a place in any book 
on psychology worth its name 2 

To satisfy our questioner, we may quote Mrs. Rhys 

1 The distinction between the vertical and the horizontal classifica 
tion is referred to in the J ^ «v-$ mentioned in connection with 

swffcsi — scufufiRfhft u 
^ M ii fipfc ihaiifc srewsriforonm n, to* 

m frRflsqifo . \\ it u The classification of cows from the \iew 

-point of cowhood is horizontal , while earth, subsuming under it the 
jug and the broken pieces, gites us ihe vertical one the former is static and 
spatial, latter dynamic, and hen-*e unfolding in time They are defined as.-— 

fgpwrt fafagrawqi \ w ^ 

J^sqn It SWT° The vTlft 

of the Jams is the same as the Uuf of the Yogadars’ana, where the jug 
etc. are the tpfoVws of earth as substance. Vide also 'Prof Radhaknshnan’s 
Ind Phil. 11. 211. Tn. 1. 

2 The trend of modern psychology leans towards what a few years 
ago would ha\e been termed an undue ethical bias. Thus Wm. Mac 
Dougatl says — "the aim of psychology is to render our knowledge of 
human nature more exact and more systematic in order that we may 
control oursehes more wisely and influence our fellow— men more effec 
tnely. "—Out. Psych. P. I 

We meet with a less emphatic note in, — “ It is not the business of 
the psychologist to say whether on actis a crime or not. He may gise his 
judgment on the person’s mental condition without committing bim*elf 
further, as the doctor pronounces a man to be dead without thereby 
asserting him to be murdered. But this formal detachment cannot be 
maintained absolutely, the definitions of crime and m«anity are for pr&c* 
ticat purposes inseparable "—etc. — His. psych. — Brett. Vol. HI P. 3GS» 
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Davids. “For the Buddhist the ethical goodness or badness 
of a state of consciousness ” says she “ was a preliminary 
quality of that state of consciousness no less than, for 
us, extension and solidity are reckoned as primary qualities of 

external things These opposed qualities ( of good 

and bad ) are integral parts of the content of mental activity, 
wrought up in its texture. They are therefore not out of place in 
an analysis of consciousness, and 1 doubt if e\en at this time 
of day, a Buddhist wnting on psychology, would judge that 
such considerations involved trespass outside his legitimate 
range" 1 What Mrs. Rhys Davids has said of Buddhistic psy- 
chology is equally true of all Indian ‘thought 

But for the purpose of our treatise we shall sift 
the purely psychological material from amidst a host of other 
discussions or descriptions, ethical, religious or purely abnormal 
For instance when we read in the Bhashya on 1-12, Pra=u& 
ii*il ^ i we can see that the 
Bhashyakara compares our mind to a river flowing either 
towards good or towards bad, but the western bias would ask 
us to dissociate ourselves from any reference to ethical values 
To take another instance, in the sutra T Pre^wiM^n rerfei^ 
n 1 tl it is stated how a yogi can be- 
come invisible to others. The power to make oneself invisible 
is one of the siddhis, all of which form the subject matter if at 
all, for Abnormal Psychology But the sutra also contains the 
whole theory of visual perception as accepted in the Yogadars'ana 
according to which with the outside object is held 

to give us a perception 

We need not give various other illustrations from several 
dars’anas, showing that to an Indian thinker mind as a whole 
was the subject matter for investigation There was not a 
single expression of mind which was regarded as abnormal In 
the west a sort of physical bias was responsible for mistaking our 
waking consciousness for the whole mind So they arrived at 
a " mosaic ” view of mind, where sensations and ideas 


1 Bud Psych. P. 10 
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jostled amongst themselves to enter into the focus of con 
sciousness It was the associationistic school that held the field till 
lately, when it finally surrendered to modern Psychology expressly 
positing the subject of experience and taking mind to be a growing 
unity functionally active at all its levels As we shall see Indian 
thought never had any atomistic bias It only registered certain 
experiences, and instrospectrvely looked into the mechanism of 
mind, in order that men might become better And if any 
material for a pre c ent-day abnormal psvchology got into their 
treatment, we should know that their view-point was truly normal. 

Some Sources on the Samkhya Senes discussed on 
Page 29. e s 

(?) fatrer urg7g*?jiTTrnrcr trfirwr . . 

n 7 ft. *rr. \ vs II 

*R»r?J[| 7 TTDTSrrfr, JTFTTftiT 5tqrf0)|! 

fc) 5UTURT JTHF* emURmmsnHtmvut 

*R> ll er <T» sTt. Pnt* ^9 II 

( 3 ) um f? mmvny vftgfiraro 

sru^fir, fawv.n$m Fufcvwv, sr ** ?tot 

33 ft Fife3^H~ u 3^T 

*ui 5 r 33ft sf?i 11 ht. ft. qj|. ^t. ^ n 

(») " STTOWlfcI. 1 qjT. 

^ 1 t^rnwr *r CTtafa 1 7ft. vtf. 1 

(<*) “ 3 ifwnin> 5 tiTR .. ’’i ft w i qq 

jih qq ‘3T5*rfu7H 4 nmnft faw: 3 .. ‘ sraV- 
snnftn* *f?r qtsfironr ... 1 fTgqsftsq fir 3 f$R*qq*qf?r- 
‘ ftnpq q^tfir 1 ht. ?f. 

(\) " aiv^rn^TuV sfe .. I ” rr ^ 1 *rat sqqtrafsraV^- 

nctn nuHrr jfii sfttrfos:*? 1 as qtsq q^sqfirfir fcfttrq 
See *ftrv?«rcrra 1 scr <r qrf. 

(vs) StfhmsftS^lFTT: I q*fTqqnE*J 

mimnittt q*ra «hr 11 wr. 11 

(<) ^ *1 *Hmqfirqtqt »jn^**;raT HmRvft an?n^rT 

wj^^TT^fun: ^’qsrrsrqrnsnr mj'Sqfir 1 vmfinTrq 

'a finfhrafir l rr trrr nut- m. K v?tl 



Section 2. Perception 

( Mechanism of Perception ) 

Generally a text-book on Psychology would begin with the 
most abstract or the most physical ’’ aspect of the mental func- 
tion met with m sensation and then out of these simpler ele- 
ments would try to build up the more complex or the more mental. 
Theories based upon atomistic sensatioi s 4 ideas * that get asso- 
ciated by some process m “ mental chemistry ’’ try to set aside the 
active side of human mind, m their zest to simplify and put the 
science of psychology on par with any other physical science The 
same objection may be raised against any treatise that opens the 
subject with the mechanism of perception But we may say that 
theories about perception differ to such an extent tha* while 
one school of psychology might se® in it a mere passive recep- 
tion of impressions received from without upon the tabula rasa 
of the mind another might see in it the promise of the high- 
est purposive working of mind as a whole Nobody can gain 
say the fact that all the mental conatjve activity is possible 
because of perception, for it is from the moment of the present 
that a man 

' looks before and after ’ 
though not always to 

‘ pine for what is not ’ 

It is in perception that the spirit first becomes conscious of 
its own capacity 

In order to understand the position that perception has 
in psychological thought of the Yoga it is necessary for us first 
to clear out our ground as regards the mental functions because 
* Mind energy ’ has such a pliant form that at times its functions 
change, while the structure that lies behind such functioning 
might endure comparatively unchanged, while otherwise even the 
reverse of this might take place when by the passing of time the 
structure itself may undergo drastic changes, the functioning 
keeping on the same 
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We can best proceed upon our enquiry by accepting 
the scheme laid down m the Yogadars’ana There it is said 
that mind has several Dhariras, 1 some of them are directly 
apprehensible, while the existence of others can only be inferred 
from their effects The different modes of mind belong 
to the class of directly percei\able Dharmas, while Nirodha 
Dharma ( in the sense of merit and dement ), Samshara, 
Guna-Parmama (the unceasing flux of consciousness), Life itself, 
Act of Attention or Innervation, and Act of Volition are 
the seven inferable Dharmas Perception as one of the Modes 
of Mind falls within the former class along with feelings of 
pleasure and pain which also are directly apprehensible. 

These ftwifas, or modes of mind are infinite in number. 
( S 1 ) They may be divided from different points of views, 
for instance from an ethical point of view we might divide the 
modes into f?s and sff?s-infected or otherwise These divisions 
are the same as the Buddhistic ones into Jtn* and or the 

mvm and of Jainism From the point of view of 

different levels of consciousness or of attention the modes 
are classified into those that he either on the fqfl, jg, ftfan. 

or on the Eras levels Thirdly from a non-moral or the 
psychological point of view, we might differentiate the different 
Vnttis under five general heads of JWFi, fw. fan, and 

Pzfo (S 2 ) This classification gives us a wider range of mental 
functioning than the comparatively subjective non-moral 
characteristics of consciousness given in the The 

characteristics giv en there are of consciousness and not of their 
substrate mmd, for the Buddhists did not believe in the category of 
substance 2 In Buddhism this consciousness is taken to be of three 
kinds show mg difference cf levels as in in Rfipa and 

Arii pa Jbka and the third m^ff^m-Transcendental conscious- 
ness Consciousness at all the c e levels is said to be qualified by 
the seven non-moral mental properties. The«c arc (i) wi contact, 

1 The word vja i* untranslatable y\e c-innot render it b> pure 
(unction for rome of the mferatte Dharmas lie in the very structure 
of our mind 

2 So Buddhism went only a step further than S trafe , materialism 
in hoMlog only SWtf and Btgqpfto be valid. Vide rtf. <3* And To*. Sc 
An. Ilia. P. 247 e. *. 
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(iA ^rr-feeling (in) tfsrar-perception (iv) $cRT-will or volition (v) 
oneness of object, rendered by Aung as-Individulity 1 (vi) 
which corresponds, in a way, to the Pranas and (vn) 
ir^ferr-attcntion (S3) 

The classification given in the Yogadars'ana is arrived 
at from the point of view of the enduring mind, while 
the Buddhistic properties give us only the mental co- 
efficients of consctotisttcss Even perception which is included 
here is looked at from a purely objective point of view It 
has so to say, found a place only in so far as it affects the 
flow of the that subconscious flow of ‘being taken in the 

subjective sense of the word ’ 

The two classifications can be compared with each other 
only inasmuch as both are regarded as non-moral As the 
Yogadarsana classification deals only with the directly appre 
hensible Dharmas of our mind, we can better prosecute our 
scientific enquiry into mind bv attacking its most outward 
expressions Taking the Yogadarsana division, stum or means 
to valid knowledge 2 is subdivided into araM-Perception, wgim- 
Inference amra Authority (S 4) We need not add other pramanas 
like straw srafqfir amrt etc for they can be subsumed under either 
Inference or Authority Here in one of the corners of our specious 
chitta, v\e find Perception m its immediate contact with outside 
reality in the concrete present 

In the Yoga as well as in the Nyaya it is the wfcFra arasj 
which is taken to give us valid knowledge The mind 3 comes 
in contact with the object of perception through any one of 
the gateways of senses, as it is attracted by it, just as iron 
filings are drawn towards i magnet This relation of contact 
between mind and its object is variously defined The 
S imkhya theory further develops the Upamshadic theory that 
the senses work under the guidance of the mind \ccordtng 

1 Individuality (of the object ) is rather the product or the result of 
which is the mental active factor Videlntr Comp Phil Pp. 16-17 

2 spfhih srams 

3 The word is used throughout id the sense of foyj while 
in the sense of the internal organ is kept up without translation. 
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to the SSmkhya-Yoga v evr the mind assumes the shape or 
form of an object of perception, going out of the gateway 
of a sense, as it were In some places this out-going nature of 
mental function in perception is toned down and instead we find 
that the mind is said to be simply coloured by its object 
The psychological theory of perception may be diuded 
into different points dealing with — 

1. Mechanism of Perception 

§ 1 Number and Nature of Senses 
§ 2 Nature of contact between Sense and its Object 

2 Perception 

§ 1 Sensation fifrennscSt as the lowest level of Perception 
§ 2 Relation between Scnsition and Perception or bet 
ween and ufiprq sppi 

3 Theory of (Auditory) Perception 

§ —Nature of synthetic unity guen in Perception 
and the roll of memory in perception etc. The 
The first item is concerned with the externals of 
Perception, and deals with the preliminaries of it like the 
number of senses etc. IVp can safely term it the Mechanism 
of Perception though not in the seme in winch Bergson uses 
it 1 The nc\t point brings before us the problem aarioualy 
styled as tint of the relation between sensation and perception 
or tint between sensation and thought It deals with the rise of 
percepts as Dr Ward would put t, from an undifferentiated presen 
tation continuum In the lastitcnof auditory perception we find 
that the whole process which was only implicit in the passage 
from aw to ttrtr 3 ? sm becomes quite explicit hying 

bare before us the actuc mental functioning m perception 

Wc shall deal with the mechanism of perception in this 
section and tale up tin other two d ahng with the nature and 
theory of perception in the ne\t two sections 

5 (1) Numb r ml Mature of Sens s 
The Snnslnt word for ^nsc is 5 and both 

1 \iie bK MinJ Fn*rp> P Q 7 T «Thete jt Is ps«*d la lie ffrse of 
mesial n c ham'ttu 
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come from the same root which means primarily “to be 
powerful ” The Indnyas in this sense are said to lord over the 
outside world . 1 The selective character of attention no doubt 
belongs to the mind, but without an indriya it would we helpless. 
Secondarily an indriya may mean that which suggests — In the 
we read- 3 i J 7 raroiair ! m^tfefr item . , t«Tnpft 

SifTtf *rf^pKarRr-*ra sirs " ffctt ^ ” *Ru pi ?- 
u isronjfct. ” tnfrjpnfriiiqrcPM =? qsSvWC 

qii m igt f 'irSI ^nir-r. Jt g nufftfofirnii n 

U Here the question is whether manas should be 
taken to be one of the indrij as. For us the words tlSVTTC 
etc. are important, for it is maintained that inasmuch 
as they suggest the existence of Soul, they too might 
be take to be indnyas The question is left there saying 
that the manas is to be regarded as an indnja from 

the point of Mew of its ongin, and not from the point of 

view of its function But if we apply the functional definition 
the indnyas would mean those that suggest, and from our 

uew -point we can hold that they suggest on the one side 

the outside world, on the other the Subject of experience 

In the we meet with this general definition The fhe 
sensory organs only arc mentioned, and an indriya is described 
as ^ 23 , S=SS23 SrSlpfafa ^imon^ Yt « 

Here Isdra stands for the Jiva or the soul, and an indnya is 
regarded as that which is the distinguishing mark of the Jiva, or 
that which is directed by the soul, or is perceived, or created by 
the soul or that which serves the soul 

Sense organs might particularly be defined as those that 
grasp their own specific objects :^nf3r i rjt ht 

An approach to such a definition is made in a descriptive 
manner, in q® n with its doctrine of Grihas and Atigrahas, the 
indnyas as graspers with their respective stimuli as ‘ overgraspers ’ 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga senses are diuded into 
1 Buddhaghoaha'i definition given in the show s “ Indnya 

means sovereignly or again Indnya in us characteristic mark, of deciding 
is that vhi h exefci«e$ Lordship” Mrs R. Dasyis, 
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internal and external, and the latter are again sub-divided into 
Jfianendriyas and Karmendnjas We shall lea\e aside the 
treatment of manac, the internal sense for the time being ( S 5 ) 

Five Jnanendnyas and five Karmendriyas make up in all 
the ten external senses. Wc meet roughly with this classifica- 
tion in «i<» ^ mentioned abo\e, where breath, speech, eye, 
ear, arms, and skin arc laid down along with mind as 
grasped by their respective stimuli In and « the 

ten indriyas arc definitely mentioned, greater stress being kid 
there upon Prajua as the co-ordinating principle between 
different s°nse experience*. The Simkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and the 
Jam dars'anas all of them accept this classification of the 
external the senses The Nyaya being a work mainly on logic 
lays greater stress on the jn.inendnyas, and in the 
Tattvdrtha the sensory organs alone are directly mentioned, 
while some of the Karmendriyas are indirectly spoken of with 
reference to ascetic restraint. In the Abhidhammatthasamgaho 
we ha\c the cyc-door, car-door, nose-door, tongue-door, body- 
door, (1 c skin sensing touch) 1 2 \vi*h their specific objects. The 
Jnmcndnyas arc the c>c, the car, the nose, the longue ( taste ) 
and the skm, the Karmendriyas being the tongue (speech), 
the hands (action), the feet ( mo\cment ), the anus (position) 
and the generative organ/ (S 6) 

In the Upanishads at times the senses arc domed from 
the outside elements Tor instance in s the Agn! 

becomes speech, the Vaju becomes the sense of smell ( and 
not touch as wc find in later thought ), the sun becomes the 
e>c, 3 the quarters lodge themselves m the sense of hearing, 
and the moon becomes the mind (In this passage along 

1 Over and above this we have mind-door too — JRljrr, which as ve 
skill see liter on corrc-ponds to the “threshold of con ciou-ccs'*’* Vide 
Comp, l’hil I'. 85 

2 Here the functions allotted to the motor orpins arc respcctnelj — 
speech, act of rump. movement, excretion, and joy. 

3 cf. M \et of ill the orpins of sei*e tl e eye Is ’the most like Ihc 
sua?— By far the most like.*' Plato’s Rep. 503 13. 
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with other elements hunger, thirst, , r and death are allowed to 
enter the human body) The opposite process of linking 
the senses to the different elements or objects of nature is as 
old as the RigVeda, where after 1 death, the eye is asked to 
go back to the Sun and the respective senses to their original 
abodes The origin given m the qcf mentioned above is re- 
peated in a reverse order in tpl. i-v where mouth etc. are said 
to burst forth giving out speech and through it Agm, when the 
Self (atttijr) brooded on the Purusha* In ^ too the 

senses are projected on the vast canvas of Nature and the 


mind becomes the moon etc 

A different genesis consistent with spiritualistic mo- 
nism is given m ^ =-5. Prajlpiti “ feeling even thus 
that he had not attained his object, ( he ) thinks from within 
the interior of heart * let me enjoy objects ’ Therefore having 
thus broken open these five apertures ( of the senses ), he 
enjoys the objects by means of ( the metaphor here is 
changed) his reins ” The sense organs are here spoken of as 
rains, and the active organs as horses A similar passage 
occurs in *5. \ 1. where the self-cMstcnt is said to have 
pierced the openings ( of the senses ) Such a conception of the 
origin of senses directly takes us to the general view of the 
function of senses as in 1 nr v i «, I 

The Snmkhja \ie\v is the same-^cl | 

SS* || ^ ^ n According to the 

Yogadars’ana too the senses exist for the enjoyment of Purush i, 
For, just as m the Saitikhja, the whole of the Prakrit! with 
its integrated evolvents arc held to exist for the enjoyment 
( and final liberation of ) Puruslia ( S 7 ) 

The outer sense organ, and inner faculty to grasp the 
outer stimulus were almost differentiated in Upamshadic thought 
! rcads “ llfc of kfe, the eye of the eye, the ear oHhe 

ear, the mind of the mind” the primeval Brahman being spoken 
of as haung (not being) that inner capacity to make use of 


1 In the IWedawe find— ^ Snfcjf 

*pr & a q-ftt \ etc. 


tl srfftfiffif I also 
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all these as its instruments of knowledge Tins is quite in 
keeping with the Upamshadic monism With a more differen 
tiated evolutionary series like that of the Samkhya philosophy, 
the distinction was bound to be finer According to the 
Samkhya and the Yoga, the senses are no doubt derived from 
the Sattvika Ahankara 1 , still the different elements arc spoken 
of as residing in the metres enabling them to sense their specific 
stimuli The principle accepted is that Like could be known by 
Like 2 Thus tikas' a is not merely the substratum of sound, but is 
itself the cause of sensing tint sound, for in the ear there is a bit 
of ak ts’a and *t is tins that catches the sounds of the air In 
case of sensing the sounds of solids ns distinguished from those 
that are conducted in akas'a a capacity of resonance is added 
to tne capacity of hearing ( on ) (S 8) 
The principle of distinguishing between the outer sense 
organ, the inner faculty of that organ, ard the factor which 
semes the stimulus is similar to the one involved in any 
modern physiological theory of sensation We are not con- 
cerned much with whether the older solutions were correct or not 
The point of interest to be noted is tlic existence of such 
enquiries rather than their results According to the modern the 
ory, three factors necessary for sensing the outside stimulus 
are— first the outer sense, then the nerve, and thirdly that 
specific area of the cortex which can yield the sensation The 
first roughly corresponds to the outer sense, the second might 
be compared with the inner power of the sense. The cc-rcla- 
Avar of Afar /Ami ftetor is Avnai to sfrs&e, for jVt pAnar of Afar 
cortex we have the manas and the Ahankara In passing 

J According to tlic *nfcn, the 11 senses arc derned from the 
fciyrrc, the moment of CTO contained In the only working 

as R ptmciple or Torcc. Ulfnta. S^TI ’'TIHt^G.TRTT, l [ »£lftCPffrt 

nsn ] fl W II 1° l»s on ^ w t ichaspitl 

departs from this, explaining thus— tJCminp* 

flfot l l This Is n minor diff-rence between 

and 551 nr does not sta‘e anything definite 

2 Lmpidoclcs in Greek Philosophy held this view. 
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we might mention that there is no qualitative difference between 
a sensory nerve and the cortex area Now whether the final term 
of the series is a merely material portion of the cortex or is a 
function of the spirit is jet an open question m modern science 1 
The answer to the question seems to lean on the side of the 
latter alternative, as there is found nothing specific in the 
nerve-flow or nurtn to show any trace of the variety vve 
find in mental life a The fact of a functional replacement of all 
memory and percepts goes to male the brain a mere in 
strurient of mind energy as shown by Bergson in his Matter 
and Memory Hereby we do not want to propound a view that 
the whole modem theory was en bloc present to the mind 
of the ancient Indians, but only this much that in their direct 
enquiry into the workings of the human mind, they were not 
very far from right even in the borderlands of psychology 3 
That an impairment of the outer sense organ resulted 
in defective sensation is mentioned by V'tchaspatt for 
we read — pr'WRcmaj >3)? 

i it ? •O i — that the different senses 
arc lodged in a physical substratum and when this gets im 
paired the receptive power of that specific scn c c becomes 
faulty He has taken the instance of hearing only but the same 
applies to all the remaining four sense organs 

In the iT4t4 the distinction between the outer and the 
inner faculty of sense organ is carried a step further* The 
outer organ is termed the SPtFz 3 ; the inner resulting in specific 
1 now ledge to the soul is called *ninpt the two are again sub- 
divided thus — the 53 into and the 

one answering to the material structure and the other to tie 
outer and the inner material capacity of the sense to be 
excited by its stimulus The two subdivisions of the 
into nfci and wnn are made not from a psjchological 
but from a particular point of view of the Jam philosophy and 
us such we need not enter into their discussion 

In the hisory of thought the genetic or the evolutionary 


9 Tor footnotes Vide P, 48 
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point -of view has come up only lately. In Greek philo- 
sophy Anaximandar came \ ery near the conception of a dynamic 
relation between different species, when he said that man was 
evolved from a scaled aquatic creature Eut it was a stray reflec- 
tion that took no root in the soil, ard with Aristotle we find 
the species moving in absolutely closed circles ( a circular motion 
being regarded as more perfect than a linear one ) with no way 
out leading to higher species In Indnn Fhilosophy too 
the species do not develop into higher orders of form So 
much less should we find any mention of a particular sense 
organ developing from a crude to a relatively complex form 
Still it is of compmativc interest to note tint in the we find 
a classification of creatures according to the number of sense 
organs they possess To convey the idea better we might give 
the classification in a tabular form — ( S 9 ) 




Jivas 1 


( 

3^ 


I 

mrrer 

Those that are 
endowed with a mind 

I 

These possess 

Under this cla c s 
come creatures with 
3, 4 and 5 senses 


I 

i 

Those v ithout a mind 

i 

i i 

W rrrr? 

Tho e e endowed with Stationary 

the power of movement 1 

I i 

I Ehendnjn 


| | 2fcn.ro, 

Dvcndrijn El endnya s^qro 

c g f ft tit rmft 

qpjrro 


1 The cJas'Jfieahon piun in the TtfesrMTJJ I Pp- <0 “I) differs a 
bit fiom the one given hete which Is from the ve-W-V’ - 

1V-'V 


In Junism slinJs tyr that ropst inejp*ol awareness cf obKt*» 
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It is of psychological interest to note that the sense 
of touch is held to be the most primitive of all the five senses. 
An elvcndnya creature 1 has only the sense of touch, then to 
touch is added taste Creatures with three senses have touch, 
taste and the sense of smell At the fourth stage the faculty of 
Bight-eye-is added to those of touch, taste and smell, while 
the sense of hearing comes last We know that the addition of one 
sense after another in the order given in not scientifically 
correct, for the sense of hearing comes much earlier . 9 In 
spite of this, the positing of touch as the most primitive sense 
is scientifically correct 

The sense of touch, m a way has a peculiar place in the 
economy of an organism’s life Its subtratum is the skin, and 
the si in envelops the organtsm completely So it was recognised 
that all the other senses were modifications of this primitive 

meaning consciousness at its lowest 1e\ el, wrongly identified with “feeling 1 
5H5PTrC°T*l?rr Of Vl means full-fledged mind Tor a criticism of 

such a wrong use of the word “feeling \ ide Psych Fnn F 45 ff 

1 Ekendrija creatures are mention in the Rfaha-Vaggl. Warren’s 
Bud. Trans § 85 a. Tp. 414-416. 

2 Vide Ernst Mich’s Scientific Lectures — ‘ Seditions of Orientation ' 
Pp 300 to 305-306 ff —There he has explained how originally the motor 
reactions of an organism were determined through the ’ aulohlhs ’ of the ear 

~ 1 We do not 1 now the Ia r t stage of the message in the phjsical 
word, before it became a sensation in consciousness — ThcNaturt of the 
Physical world by Prof Eddington P. 268 

H 2 The Law of the non-specificity of Nunn is quite cstabhsned V ide 
Neracs by Dr Harris p 78 It was upon Its supposed specificits that mate- 
rialists hoped to explain consciousness as a function of the bra n \ ide 
Mat Mem Pp. 49f, 79- 

* 3 In the Nil a>as ( Bud ^sjeh. 144. ) a similar d stinction is drawn 
There perception is said to ati r e from a correlation between sense invisible, 
(not the fleshy organ) and the object too regarded as inus. bte and >et 
impiugmg 

v 4 it si * v s h i uftfwir 

h ii *n u 11 ii 

l f^'nrai'rt'tbisni’n i 

stp$, ^ t 
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sense of touch. 1 We find in the Nyaya a<#TO holding that all 
the other senses are mere mod.fical.ons of the sense of touch. 
One might call this a Theory of The Non-Sfeof'cly of different 
Senses. It says-' There is but one *ense of Touch, there being 
no difference between the different senses. For there is no a 
single sense whtch is not lodged m skin, and without this slim 
in the senses, the outside objects Mould never be grasped And 
that which pervades all the senses and which is the s,„e qua non of 
sensing of objects, is the sense, (therefore) skin (is_ the only sense) 
Reply to this ,s easy The upholderof the Nyaya theory main- 
tains-' The objects of other senses are not sensed by ( any indiffe- 
rent part of) skin, even though they come m contact with it 1 
the blind are notable to see the form And even ,f it be 
maintained that there ,s no other sense organ except the 
one that senses through touch, then the form etc must be 
sensed by the blind etc , which is not the case. Hence 
skin is not the only sense.' At this point the W . 
modified maintaining that ' it is a specific part of skm that 
catches its specific stimulus thus giving us different series bor 
instance a specialized portion of skin in the eye when coming 
in contact with smoke senses it, not any other part of the 
skin and it is on account of an impairment of this specialized 
part of the skin that the form etc are not grasped 
by the blind etc ' The final refutal comes here, 'for the very 
fact of recognizing specialized parts of skin, that answer to 
specific stimuli, means the giving up of the original proposition. 
For then one logically arrives at the conclusion that there are 
different sense organs for different specific objects (SI) 
1(2) Nature of contact bclueen Sense and its Objet. 

The problem of the relation between a sense and its 
object remained comparatively in the background in the 

1 ct "The organ of" Touch is diffused over the whole bod, Ij flam 

B a e on entire cotton rag With the exception of this 
just as moisture per\ades an entire couou t, ' . - n 

quality of unspec, aimed orgau, the seuse ranhs with the others In an 

ultimate sense the organ of touch ,s both everywhere and uot ererywhere. 

(from Mrs R Davids ) 

%. V9 
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Upamshads on account of their monistic tendencies The fact 
of contact did not draw their attention so much as the 
consciousness or the Self that lay behind it. In the Sumkhya 
system and in the Yogadars’ana too we do not find 
distinct references about the nature of contact But nil the 
same schools must ha\e differed on the possibility and nature 
of direct contact between the different senses and their objects 
According to the S imkhj a- Yoga theory even mind was 
supposed to go out to its object and assume its shape 
( fttrcq 5fvw<mf^rqT ftqwRqi>nfr[RJ£) This necessarily 

bestowed an outgoing nature to the senses too The objects 
were regarded as magnets that drew the different senses 
and through them th*» mind, whene\er they came within their 
field ol attraction In the Yogadars’ana the question of the 
relation bet\ c n sense and its object comes up for discussion 
only secondarily In his Tika on tftetTtSTOt 
mqn 11 * *1 it Vachaspati dwells upon the relation between 
sound and the *cn*c of hearing 
nftni/qa 

l— The sense of hearing is attracted towards its 
specific stimulus sound lodged in the mouth of the speaker, 
just like iron to the loadstone and by a senes of its own 
ufu's or modifications it reaches the mouth of the speaker and 
there senses the sound * This is sufficient to show that the 
ear was regarded as sr , *wrtt 

As regards the eye, we lme a reference to the nature of its 
contact in ^ n 

We can tal e -j$tt to mean actual Jight, a in which case the visual 
theory of the Yogadars’ana would be the same as that of the Nylya 
according to which the eye was regarded as arzrnft, on account 
of its outgoing visual rays touching the object 

We find a theory parallel to this in Greek philosophy, 

X urn may mem \ brat on or secondarily a course followed If 
we lay stress on tbissem»e of the word in comes near to 

Buddhistic ** line, road, course Con p. Phil P 9 

3 need not follow \achaspati m taking rr^I^T to mean 
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though in an imerted form Demccriius the materialist reduced 
both thought and perception toateme n cements in mind, 
differing only in degree of finene c s, and perception was 
regarded as the outcome of the Jitile c dola thrown on 
all sides by tl e objects, and caught up by their specific 
senses E\ery thing was e\pie c sed by him in quantitative 
terms but instead of the mind going out to the objects through 
the senses, the small “ cidola ” were supposed to pass through 
the senses and reach the mind He went to the length of explain- 
ing the phenomena of dreams with the help of the wandering etdola 
that were not sensed by the mind in the waking state 
This proves that he believed in a sort of a physical impact 
not merely between the etdola and the sen^e but also hetv een 
the etdola 1 2 and mind 

In the Nyaya dars’ana, in the chapter on an mvcstiga 
tion into the nature of the c ense organs, ( 3 
aw ** ) we meet with a long discussion abcut the 

nature of the semes Only the irstance of the eye is 
taken, for it seems, it was tal en to be a crucial instance 
to prove the nature of the mdrijas. The discussion is 

undertaken to prove the material nature of the senses 3 Here 
the whole Nyaya theory of visual perception is dealt will . ' From 
the eyes shoot forth rays, and it is the contact between the 
rays and the object that gtvts the impression of the object to 
mind * The simile given is that of a burning lamp and 
the object which it shows by the light of its rays The 
ettsteHKft. of. contact- cs. ta be. inferred from the existence of 

1 His Phil — ■Windelb'md Pp 114-115 

2 According to the Ivyaya view the senses are physical A tjjPTSJ is 
considered in 3-1-31 according to which the senses -re held to be nor* 
material (apfiiffc}, because of Ibeir capacity to sen e both big m d small 
objects eg "a big nj-igrodha tree or the biggest niouninn, or tl e 
smallest seed of that very njagrodha tree Now a material olject can 
pervade in space which can be as big as its body only, while an im 
material thing alone can be all pervading Hence the immaterial nature 
of the senses ’ ( Vide S 11 ) The refu ation of this theory is given m 

terms of the Nynya theory of visual perception. 
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an obstructing medium between the object and the usual rays 
Just as the light of a lamp cannot pierce a wall and shme on 
the objects that he beyond it, so too the visual rnys cannot 
pierce any opaque medium * 

Here the eye itself is not said to go out of its socket to 
the object, but still it is held to be in the r ense that 

something very fine, m the shape of usual rays, is said to 
shoot forth from the eye and catch the object of usual per 
ception An objection to such a theory is raised in the form 
that ‘the visual rays are not observed coming out from the 
eyes, while a burning lamp is seen, with its own rays ' Two 
replies are given to the objector ‘ Firstly perception is not in every 
case a criterion of existence, for even things which we do not 
perceive, do exist, as for instance the other side of the moon, 
or an antipode of the earth Secondly, the visual rajs are 
seen in case of the beasts that can see even at night in dark 
ness, aud hence by inference one can say that the visual rajs 
in case of man also exist ’ 

The visual rays do not yield any perception in the dark 
to us for they are weaker than tho*c of a cat or of a night 
bird To do that thej always stand in need of cither 
sun-light or lamp-light The Nj.iya posilion is quite 
safe for it cuts both ways A man would not be able 
to c ee anything in the darl , much less the visual rays of any 
other human being If a lamp be brought near in order to 
perceive the visual rays of some one el«e they would be over 
powered and remain invisible in its more powerful hgh‘, just 
as a flash of a meteor or the light given out by a red hot 
iron ball cannot be seen by day 

The nature of the visual rays is held to be the same ns 
that of the sun or a lamp-rnys, and ns is clear from the above 
discussion, their existence la to be inferred from an argument 
by analogy drawn from the case of the beasts that are 
endowed with a capacity to see by night Like the very rays 
of the sun they are said to have the strength to pass through 
transparent objects, but not through opaque ones (S II) 
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einiRu^n wiTO'RPVFfcTOftoto'ft n } «, v\» n ^ =g 

R^t3 H Sfiftq 2.c55T^q Win. 1 &•% ^ *FRIWt>HFfr 

SRlfctmta, hi tnqqfli— Binmifir^qiwr { — This whole argument 
of the <jiq$j regarding the sfai^nft nature of the senses is refuted 
by asserting that the nature of the transparent iredia is 
such that they do not obstruct the v^ual ray^ Of course, 
what is transparent and what is 1 ot can be determined only by 
an appeal to experience. 

The discussion is finally wound up ty saving that the 
rays of the sun arc able to heat up the cenlenls of a quartz 
vessel HsfetFcifttteftr masfsreiHRi. n 3 *i *v» » Here a 

confusion is made between heat and light-rays, which not 
cleared up in the bhashya ( S 12 ) 

We noted above the reason as to why the visual rays of 
the eyes cannot be seen by anybody else Still an alterna 
tive remains, and an objector might maintain that if they 
existed, they ought to be seen by the eye itself Here we 
meet with a general theoiy of the Nyaya that the senses 
cannot see the quality which is lodged in tl em as a capacity 
In the chapter on the specificity of different senses, 
it is proved that when all the senses are taken 
as specialized differentiations of an original sense of touch, it 
can only mean that they have lodged in them different 
elements to which they react, and without which they 
would be helpless The instance taken is that of the sense of 
c mell which is ^aid to Ic^e its faculty of responding to its 
stimulus without its associative factor, the elemental stueW 
( taken in the sense of a faculty ) This comes very near the 
Slmkhya-Yoga view that the elements regarded subjectively 
are the faculties while objectively they are tl e specific stimuli 
grasped by those faculties It is the old principle that like is 
Inown by like Now in order to sense the very quality which 
for the seise is the subjective capacity to respond to that 
specific objective quality it would itself have to be without 
that quality, and in that case, being bereft of that quality, it 
"ould no longer be in a position to sense the existence of 
that subjective "quality* or capacity 1 (S 13) 
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The whole theory about the nature of contact between 
cense and its object is epitomized m IoTWRR s— l •frad-MifWl 
on jmrJRpRRsnsl^TO We shall not enter into 

the windy discussions, and hair-splitting distinctions made in 
the commentary while refuting the divergent views of the 
different dars'anas for fear of 1 emg too lengthly Much of the 
discussion is extra-psychological still there arc some reflections 
that ha\c a psychological value There we read— The 
Vus'cshikas, the Naiyayikas the Mimamsakas and the followers 
of the Samkhya system regard the senses as nF-'roft, the Bud 
dlnsts tale the eye and the ear to be arajntnfi, w hilc for those 
who are purified by ( 1 ) all the senses, except that of 

sight, are SFrarfl. ’ 

In the discussion there are some definitions of a sense 
organ proposed and on each of them the doctrine of the 
adversary is refuted The first two definitions come up in the 
form of a question — Whether the real organ in the e>e is the 
fleshy dark circle or that other fincr-eye ’ The second alter 
native is again split up into two The fine ( *£* ) c > e ma ^ 
either be sujrt immaterial, or of very small dimensions After 
proving that according to any one of these three definitions, 
the c>e cannot be legardcd as ' 1 MTRT, the hypothesis of the 
visual ra>s coming out of the e>e and reaching its object is 
tal en up The theory is refuted in different ways some of which 
are almost fanciful 

The first three definitions were based upon different possible 
meanings that might be put upon the word Indriya Now the 
possible meanings of the word are taken up. For the 
the proposition laid down in irnrmif^T, — 

tat es the Indnj as as Bahir Indriyns-exlernal indnyas Firstly 
the question is put forward as to whether by external wc have 
to understand the sense as (i) produced by some external 
1 The sense of hearing is an except on to this for it Is held tl at 
U is able to catch its own quality namely a woid We need not enter into 
the reason for such an exception as it hes beyood the pemew of out 
thesis Vide ^ tj, } 1 vrt-\»$ 
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cause, or (u) the sense whose primary function is to grasp 
externa! objects A third alternative is put along side of these 
two — that of taken as residing outside the body of the 

percipient 1 We reed not go into further nice sub-divisions, 
which seem to be mdul n ed in only to pervert the opponent’s 
theory and not out of any real motive for investigation into 
the problem 

To prove the nature of the eye the opposite 

theory is examined from various points of views taking different 
interpretations that can possibly be put upon it For instance, 

* if the contact between the eye and its object be held to be 
direct, we do not see the eye jumping out of its socl et and 
going to th rt object For in that case we should find holes in 
place of eyes, when a man be engaged in perceiving an 
object 1 ’ As against the theory of visual rajs it is held that 
' the brightness seen in the eyes of creatures that can see by 
night is not due to visual rays, but is only a gloss or a shine. * 
There is another humourous objection put forth against the 
theory, that ‘if the visual rays could pa«s through a transparent 
medium, as in the case of a glass bottle and reach the water within, 
the bottle must show fine holes, and the liquid be spilt through 
them And if the rays exist where do they go when trying 
to look through muddy water ? In case if it be replied that at that 
time they calmed down, whence could they come when the water 
became pure, the deposit going down ? ’ ( S 14 ) 

We cawwot end this section, without mentioning a. few 
reflections of psychological interest from Buddhistic philosophy. 
Among the seven universal properties of consciousness we find 
that the first is <F^t~conUct The object that comes m contact 
may either be an outside object, or one supplied by mind. 
So the Buddhistic definition of the word “ object ” is the same 
as Locke’s definition of idea-as anything which is an object 
of thought, or Ward’s “ presentation” We are not concerned 
at present with the object as supplied by the mind, not with 
the generic but with that specific contact as that between 
an outside object and a sense organ 
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The eye and the ear are taken to be staMfliV by the 
Buddhists . 1 Consciousness is c aid to be the result of 
contact between a sen*e and its object “ M the action of the 
eye is not cut off, if external visible objects come into focus and 
if a correlation accordingly is set up, then the corresponding 
degree of consciousness is set up 12 The contact between the 
c\e and the object did not mean any physical impact but 
only n correlation ‘‘The eje impinges on \ lsibte object (St) 
onlj means eje receiving the mental object ( ainwn ) ” 3 The 
sense which cognizes its objects by *=uch coarse physical im 
pact is the stm In case of contact with smell and taste, the 
object of sense is likened to a cotton-wool, while in case of 
touch the object is compared to a hammer In each case 
the body is talcn to be the anvil, and to explain the relation 
of contact between the two, another ball of cotton-wool is 
placed between the object of sense and the bod}.* The simile 
of the hammer and the anvil is at times replaced by that of 
tv o rams butting or, in case of lighter contact, by that of 
two cjmbals clashing *' It is as if, jour majestj, two rams 
were to fight one another .. . or as if the two hands were 
to be clapped together or as if two cjmbals were to 

be clapped together ’ 5 

The coarser contact of touch gives us the primary 
quality of a body, while smell and taste acquaint us with its 
secondary qualities As we saw above while considering a ■jjtftj 
given in the Ny iya that the other senses can he regarded as 
specialized differential ons.of the on< original sense of homogene 
ous diffused touch In the Maha-Vagga creatures “ having 
but one of the organs of sense' namely that of feeling 
the outward from have been mentioned From an 

1 Light and sound termed — smell, laste regirled only as 

modifications of touch are belJ as Vide Intr Comp Phil p. 3. 

2 Bud. Psych p 66 aUo cf. U arren s Bud Ttans 23 — \f,!, n Ja 28b 
Majjbima. Pp. 182 183 

3 St'jiyifa'Tt quoted in Bod Psych. P 184 

4 \ ide Comp Phil p. 232 ff 

5 Wqrrens Bud Trans 18S, also Bud Psjeh P 166 
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evolutionary point of view we might say that from such 
an undifferentiated pnmitive feeling, the sense of touch 
was itself differentiated as the other specific senses grew, still 
however it retained its character of sensing the primary quality 
of an object namely extension “ ' What is included un er 
visible object 1 ' — The reply is given — colours and forms ot 
magnitude On these the commentary remarks, — ‘ Heie, ina® 
much as we are able to tell - lcng-short-etc by touch, while 
we cannot so discern-blue, theiefore-long-short and so on are 
not to be taken as visual objects without explanation It is 
only by customary usage that we can speak of anything as 
visible object which appears as long or shoit, great or small 
etc. etc, when so placed as to compaie with something 
else.” 3 As Mrs. R. Davids has observed, “ this is a definite 
step in advance towards Berkeley's theory of vision, though, 
we should say, not near enough to the most modern theory 
maintaining that every ( even visual ) sensation has an elemen 
of extensity in it 

In the Upamshads the senses as we saw, haie been 
mentioned as the apertures through which the Soul or the 
Self or the Brahman is said to enjoy or experience outside 
object®. The idea is kept up ,n other systems where the outside 
world is taken to be fashioned for the sake of enjoyment and 
ultimate emancipation of the Purusha or the Atma Buddhism 
had no doctrine of the eternal Soul, so the metaphor of the 
senses as so many « windows” through which the Soul looks 
out was chosen only to prove that there was no such soul, 
for otherwise he must be able to see without the eye or hear 

without the ear etc , „ , . . 

There is one more instance of such inverted parallelism bet 
ween the Upamshadic and the Buddistic way of thought In« t 1 
V we read-" There is the town with 11 gates belonging to the 

1 When a protoplasm comes touch with some d.-.greenbl. object, 

scent, sis tell us .hat ,s thrown ,o,o convulsions, but we canno, I. 
therefrom that rts sense of .ouch and the accompany, » E unpleasant feel, Off 
are the same as our'. _ , _ , „ 105 

2 war* quoted by Mm. H.pavids >" P " 
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unborn ( srcr=x: ), ’* and again, “the embodied spirit within the 
town with nine gates, the bird, flutters outwards, the ruler of 
the whole world, of all that rests and of all that moves’’, 
appearing in^t v . 1 2 3 This simile was dc\ eloped by the orthodox 
systems ultimately in the doctrine according to which the Soul 
was taken to be entombed in the body, from which prison he 
could be delivered only after death, (cf. the later Greek doctrine 
of Soma sema - body as the tomb of the Soul ). In Buddhism 
we meet with almost the same theory " In the Sutta called 
the Snake', of the Sense-Sphere, Samyuttn a man is repre- 
sented as fleeing from four great snakes ( the four elements ), 
five assasms (the fnc khandhas), with lo\c of pleasure in 
their midst with drawn sword He hastens into a Milage which 
he finds empty and about to be destroy cd by bandits. Hushing 
away he comes to the penis of the sea, to cross which he has 
to make a raft, and scull himself o\er with hands and feet. 
Here the empty village is identified with the six organs of 
sense 11 wherein no ‘headman’, no ' l’, nor ‘ mine’ is found. ’’ a 
“ The ^ illage-sacking bandits are the six kinds of “ external ” 
objects of sense, for each organ of sense is “ hit ” by objects 
that are attract i\e or the reierse ’’ 


1 There is a similar idea la a Gujarati devotional song— * 

2 Including rfs (he sensus communis. 

3 qupted by Mrs Rhys P^ids Pud. Psjclu P. 67-68 



Section 3. Perception 

( As a Mode of Mtitd ) 

( §1 ) Preliminary Dlscusslbh 

On the Nature of Sense-Experience 


Till now we have dwelt upon questions, which, from the 
point ot view of pure psychology, would fall at the outskirts 
of Perception proper The problem of the number and nature 
of senses was not approached by Indian thinkers from the 
side ot physics Even Buddhism that laid so much stress 
upon the objective factor of experience, approached the ‘object, 
as its definition shows, not as in physics but purely from the side 
of consciousness Psychological Mew-point was pre-eminently a 
legacy of the Indian thinker, and whether he talked of the pure ele- 
ments or of sense objects, he had always ,n view their possible 
effects on mind In spite of all such discussions on the mechanism 
of perception, the ancient Indians never lost sight of the 
characteristic unity of an act of perception 

T n the Yogadars'am. we find an account of the origin and 
and nature of senses only in Sutras dealing primarily with 
some stages of spiritual development. The S imkliya had to deal 
with it because even though its mam subject was cosmology 
and not psy chology, its ultimate end was the final liberation of 
Purusha from the clutches of Praknt, The Nyaya enters into its 
treatment, much in the spirit of Kant, to know the nature o 
the instruments of knowledge, before going to the objects o 
knowledge In Buddhism, though it had neither a static object 
nor a fixed subject of expenence, the enquiry was undertaken 
to bring about the final disruption ol the bcginnmgless correlation 
between the subject and the object senes 

While dealing with perception as the basis of all mental life, 
the old thinkers directly launched upon the functioning of mmd. 

We can define sau as ‘ immediate knowledge ' Immedi- 
ate knowledge can be of two kinds ^ or rriffe In the 
Saipkhya Tattva Kaumud, they are called *^ ■*"'*" 
respectively which may in turn be defined as immediate knowledge 
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given by the senses, and immediate supra-sensuous knowledge 
The SSmkhya, Yoga,Nya>a etc accept this definition of perception 
as immediate experience, while Jainism takes all sense knowledge 
to be mediate The Soul m sense perception can ha\e no direct 
knowledge of its objects without the media cy of senses, and we 
might add without the frames imposed upon its content by the cate 
gones of sense Thus we read in the 1 
qfinn n ^ it seram it n euh qfts^ n <n it 

ti V n nfa-ordinary knowledge, ^ft-Authontaiive know 
ledge, srafa-coxering higher intuitional knowledge, i^T'rsk-kiiow 
ledge of the mental modifications of others, and Vqr?- Absolute 
knowledge.-out of these the first two are mediated, and the 
last three are immediate 1 Here there is a difference merely in 
the technical use of words between Jainism and the orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy E\en m Jainism we do find 
Mati and S'ruta referred to as Whate\er the 

difference in connotations of terms used be, the onginal problem 
of all the Indian dars’anas is to pass from the fleeting relativity 
of sense experience to that highest intuitional knowledge of 
the real having the same experiential immediacy as that of 
sense experience They all behexe that Reality has made us 
a free gift of its qualitative nature in sense experience, if only wc 
could take it to higher lex els 1 

All serse experience is confined to the present The 
senses respond to their specific stimuli — foqq Ufa 
sCtftq-yH — ( ri ?r ^ 
on } a The sense modifications come up when there 

is any impact with an object But the impact by itself 
alone cannot give r ise to a perception In the Upamshads we 

1 A dir ect^ kn owledge of another s m.nd is held to be possible in 

sft hIAxuiiih. H \ U II We find a greater similarly to ‘he 

Jam Mew of immediate knowledge as of srafq or jprqtfa m qt qf|l 
qfqxn tra n 3 ll and more so because 

there is a reference to SPfR1PR«rsjq correspondtng to of Jainism 

,s a '* so mentioned in qt VM 

2 cf tfn a^t ^ „ , -» 

*tt y-'t-'X u 
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meet with statements that if the mind be functionally inatten- 
tive to any object ( even though there be the necessary rela- 
tion of contact between sense and its object 1 2 ) its existence is 
not cognized In *3# 3 » instead of the word Manas, 
we have Prajnit which is said to attend to percepts For 
without stir, speech does not make known ( to the self ) any 
word, * My mind was absent’ he says 1 did not perceive 
that word’.. .. (so on with other senses' Without Prajna 
no thought succeeds, nothing can be known that is to be 
known ” Just a little further on the objects are compared 
to the circumference of a wheel, whirh is placed on *he 
spokes ( the senses ) which are themselves fixed on the Pranas, 

as identified with the self of Prajna We come across with a 

similar passage in n ' X My mind was elsewhere, I did 
not see, my mind was elsewhere, 1 did not hear , it is clear 

that a man sees with his mind and hears with his mind In 

the Upanishads mind is at times taken to be the sixth internal 
sense, and Pranas as the life principle’ are put higher up The 
question of the relative importance of the different senses is 
treated at several places ( vd h v n’tvft X X ? X ' v- tv and 
an 3 3 c f also ga X X-*-H ) The senses there are represent- 
ed as wrangling for supremacy, to prove which the most 
general method of induction is applied and each one of the 
senses goes out of the body, one after another, and still 
the body lives on either as deaf dumb, . or even as an 
idiot or a child-without mind, but when the Prilnas try to go 
out the senses feel themselves torn from the body The ques 
tion of the relative importance of the d.fferent senses and the 
Pranas does not come up m later psychological thought With 
the Samkhya senes the Pranas are relegated to a sphere 
lower than that of self inasmuch as they are regarded as a 
generic resultant of the harmoneous working of the sensor,- 
motor mechanism of the body 

So it is mind functioning as attention that can perceive 

1 This is not explicitly expressed m the Upanishads. 

2 We can compare this with the Gr Psycht* 
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the contact between sen c e and its object Inasmuch as such 
c cnse experience is said to be confined to the present the 
time coefficient already enters into it In *rz we find 

a mention of the relation between attention and time “ The 
existent pierced the openings ( of the senses ) so that they 
turn forward therefore man looks forward not backwards 
into himself Some Wiseman however with hisejes closed and 
wishing for immortality saw the self behind " This is not 
enough to gi\e us a complete relation between perception 
and the time series, but we can add that the Upamshat-kara 
in his own language speaks about the prevement character of 
attention or mind-( mind being one of the senses ) x 

But the question comes up more definitely in the 
\ ogadars’ana and m the Stmkhyi According to the former the 
object of perception is regarded as an organic unity subsuming 
within itself the differences Perce, tion of such an object can 
not be effected in an atomic present, but must have its own 
1 psychical time or the ‘specious present ’ We shall not here enter 
into the Yogadars'ana view of time, but shall rest satisfied by 
quoting onh trt n ^1 — i ^are{nTi< nH i »Rirkfldafa 

3-W14. 3iu qmfa t ^ j 'Time 

which is just past and that which is just to come-even these 
are included within the pre-ent The perception of meaning of a 
spoken sentence is par excellence the problem of perception 
A comparative absence of written books in olden times helped 
the ancient thinkers to recognize the cumulative character of 
consciousness a The characteristic of the psych, cal present as con 
taming within its two fringes the moment that has just passed 
and the moment that be coming finds a place in Buddhism not 
with reference to the problem of perception but subjectively 
in the conception of consciousness, where every state of con 

1 In the passage the senses are spoken of as looking forward, bnt 
nan is included there n 

2 With the wealth of the written herd about us, E Mach and 
Fergsou lad or small* to tale the instance of music ,n order to short 
the contracting capacity of our consciousness Vide. Anal Sen I’ 
245 e s 
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sciousncss in a or even in the is said to have 

3?rr^ } %tRt and wr as moments in the present 1 And the 
recurrence of the formula-' has seen, sees, will or may 
see '-‘has impinged, impinges, will or may impinge,' repeated 
in the eifatrnrfazcF in the treatment of different factors 
entailed in perception, is indulged, in according to Mrs R 
Davids, to show the time- coeffcient of sen c e perception (Bud. 
Psych P 144 ) 

We meet with the question of limits and c cope of sense 
experience in ’ST where it is c nid that there can fce no 

perception if an object he ( 1 ) very far, or (it) too near, 
or (m) if the sen^e organ be impaired, or (iv) when the 
mind be not collected ( as in the ca c e of a strong emotion) or 
(v) if the object be very minute, or (w) if there be an inter* 
vening obstruction, or (vn) when the stimulus gets merged in a 
more intensive one, or hstly (vin) if this object of perception 
gets mixed up with some other object 8 ( S. 1 ) 

The distinction between a voluntary and a non voluntary 
sensation is drawn in the N>lya In % by rub* 

bmg a sleeping man with his hand waives him up, and the 
man rises 1 There wc hnd an early instance of a non voluntary 

1 Originally Buddha, intending evidently not to give a handle to 

sub^tantiahsm, posited only aod ^ moments in a state of con 

sciousness The Viibliwhikis made a change m this by inserting 
the moment of Vide Bud Pint P 167 also atftqcHr-TOngl v 

TKFPWTU'ft it and Comp. Plnl P 125 

2 The verse is repeated in TTT. P. 133 An instance— of (i) is 
a bird, which when flying far away in the sky, cannot be seen, though it 
be there of (n) is collyrium in the eye Tor (in), the ca^es of 
the blind and the deaf are given; and In ( iv ), the case of a man 
seized with brute passion, not able to see even the nearest object, is 
given, while an instance of (v ) is of atoms, Instances of (v») being the 
door of a king's palace intercepted by a wall and of (vu) the case of 
star-light being invisible by day The case of (vm) is that of raindrops 
winch cannot be distinguished after their fad in a pond One can see l hat 
the sev enth and the eighth cases can be clas<ed as one, and w hile i. h and v i, 
are due to external position in iv, are subjective The atoms he beyond 
tilnuna scnsibiha. ( S. 1 ) 
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sensation According to tic N>»>t theory pcrccpticn is im 
possible if the Soul ami the imnas be not in relation with 
each other and imnas be not in relation to the senses 
— qw r m t uftorroft src*n?iftt n n xfawn 

ftftrqhTnnRtrjT (w ) The whole chun of necessary relations 
would l>c— arm *n*n ti«rq?i *n && ml? rtftrsfafr Ott 

) Soul is clnnctcmed by knowledge ( fPtr"^i^RnrTl 
*in«rebl I! pmnif^i <is«nr r-ni ) and it directs the m «nas 

whene'er urged by its own cunosit), the rmnas in its turn 
directing the senses Now in case of a man waking up from 
sleep on hearing a sharp sound, the sensation is non-voluntary, 
as the manas is not directed by the Soul wishing to know the 
object of sense In case of such sense perception an over- 
whelming bilancc lies on the side of the contact between 
sense and Us object The \cr> cause of sensation is said to be 
the contact between sense and its object A non voluntary 
sensation is a severe imposition from the objective side, while in 
case of \oluntary perception the inward directing of the manas 
by the Soul plays a categorical part the cause of perception 
lying in the free effort ( s*nt ) or agency of the soul 

Experience of nonvoluntar) sensations is not confined 
to the case of a sleeping man suddenl) waking up on hearing 
a loud sound One s attention might be functional!) engaged in 
some object, while a stimulus m ght invade another sense and 
attention be drawn towards it because of its sheer intcnsit) 
This is the purely objective or inherent intensity as distinguished 
from the intensity of a sensation due to attention In this sense 
the manas of the N> i>adaia>ana is identical with attention The 
bhishya tells us ‘that when the Soul desirous of knowing 
some other object directs the manas towards it by an 
act of will it establishes a relation with a sense, and 
the object is known Now m case the rr anas or attention be so 
functonally engaged somewhere else when some other object 
suddenl) attacl s another sense we have a non \ oluntary 
sensation Then the knowledge that comes is not due to soul s 
desire to know by directing the manas to its object (S 2) 
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' A similar severance of the internal factors in case of a 
non-voluntary sensation is given to ns in B “ d ®.st.c t . ought 
where the four moments involved in perception are -(» Object as 
the factor of possible sensation (cf Mill's definition of matter 
asa^anent possibility of — ,)(2 Actn« 
of obiect (3) The actual impact of sense, (4) The resultan 
actual impression and possible result* , m the f °"^^° and 

aggregates The classrficat.o^ tn from tha 

■t - to dC " d V S ^ and attai of the Nyaj a 

of perception-factors into , 5 ■ here 

did not influence the BuddhUc e ^ alnc d by the 

concerned with “the severan e of ^ and^f e g an 

^rJ^rrattrv.— s 

h ' S "under 1 the question of limits of sense-experience we 
Under me q cmtial factors on account 

noted some subjective, objec i be perce ,ved Still the 

of which the ° bj “ l C °“ d SKjc of the so-called subliminal 

limits of ^ r “ P '° . tigated The existence of subcon- 

sensation remain to be in g , « *i, e systems of 

serous depth within depth ,s recoded by £ had 

Indian Philosophy m one way or anodier, ^ , 0 

to make special room » t ^ eor y gets jts ex- 

explain the simulated undyo^j^^ , he recognition of 

pression with some gH ^ ot , h e nimni School 

Vimm of the • orthodox s> stems of Indian 

Oldenberg has described he on ^ ^hty, and 

Philosophy as based ”P“" , uth out subtance.» 

Buddhism as c onstnieted upon causal. ) 

1 Bud. Psych, p. m „„.-,„u 5 ncss is in the mein nothing mo" 

2 "The hymlbcs, of.be bn -- 

than the arrheation. to the fa 

nuit>. ” Ps>ch Pr»n Ward |0 ha%e been made to bung 

3 The first half of the tJsl e„s w „„d ,» «* 

In the effect of n pnadox. for we 

law of karma. 

% 
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sensation According to tic Njfiya theory, pcrccpticn is im 
jiossible if the Soul and the manas be not in relation with 
each other and minis be not in relation to the senses 
— mrnsrnt nfflninft 5w»nri% it v-wi 11 . . 

) The whole chnn cf rccevary relations 
would lie — strut *ptm zfeA ufa tifrTTfaft (*tr 

) Soul is chnractcmcd 1>> knowledge ( fwPniRPrn 
TTRita 11 gwnrqf H it^'n^H-nr ) and it directs the m mas 

whenever urged by its own curiositj, the manas m its turn 
directing the senses Now in ease of a man w«kmg up from 
sleep on hearing a slirp sound the sensation is non voluntary 
is the minis is not directed by the Soul wishing to know the 
object of sense In ease of such sense perception an over- 
whelming balance lies on the stde of the contact between 
scn*e and its object The very cause of sensation is said to be 
the contact between sense and its object A non voluntary 
sensation is a sc\cre imposition from the objects e side, while in 
case of voluntary perception the inward directing of the manas 
by the Soul plays a categorical pirt the cause of perception 
lying in the free effort ( jut^t ) or agencj of the sou! 

Experience of non voluntary sensations is not confined 
to the ease of a sleeping man suddenly waking up on hearing 
a loud sound One s attention mi Q ht be functionallj engaged in 
some object, while a stimulus might invade another sense and 
attention be drawn towards it because of its sheer intensity 
This is the purely objective or inherent intensity as distinguished 
from the intensity of a sensation due to attention In this sense 
the manas of the Ny lyadars'ana is identical with attention The 
bhishya tells us ‘that when the Soul desirous of knowing 
some other object directs the manas towards it by an 
act of will, it establishes a relation with a sense, and 
the object is known Now in case the manas or attention be so 
functionally engaged somewhere else, when some other object 
suddenly attacks another sense we have a non voluntary 
sensation Then the knowledge that comes is not due to soul s 
desire to know by directing the manas to its object * ( S 2 ) 
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• A similar severance of the internal factors in case of a 
non-voluntary sensation is given to ns in Euddhistm thongW, 
Lie the four moments « 

the factor of ~ of Lsat.cn.) (2) Actual impact 

as a permanent possibility The resultant 

of object (3) The actual ^ e L ls Tn t he four incorporeal 
actual impression and possi ^uinfeu;, and 

aggregates The e X classification 

lt ,S for scholars to de : cute ", L*. and ^ ot the Nya> a 
of perception-factors mto ' .hmlers 1 We are here 

did not influence the Euddh.stic la , n ed by the 

concerned with “the severance of (4 # g an 

commentary as indicating ( ) n „ u , s hcd from “-voluntary 

unespected seeing of hghtn,n e '’ as distinguished ro^ _ one ^ 

seeing with adjusted ^e- "" CO ncentra tei 
by his own wish seelnng to work at some objec 

his vision' 11 f sens e-experience "e 

Under the question of hnuts ^ ^ „„ account 

noted some subjective, objec n ^ med Still the 

of which the object cou the s0 ^alled subliminal 

limits of perception on the s o tence 0 f subcon 

sensation remain to be invest, gated The e ^ ^ 

scious depth within depth is re °g h but Buddhism had 
Indian Philosophy m « «V , (s Anat aUda, to 

to make special room for l, Thc lheo ry gets its ex- 

explain the simulated » ! “ h recognition of 

press, on with some si, gin L^Lofd.e W School 
wfuht, of the e=roi, orthodox sj Stems of Ind.an 

Oldenberg has ‘Lance without causality, and 

Philosophy as based upon “Lusality without subtance’ 
Buddhism as c onstructed upon causality 

1 Hud Psych. P. 1M „„„, 0 „ s ocss is in the mam nolhlns n>° re 

2 The hypothesis of subconsciousness 0 f conn 

than .he application, to the facts of riesen.aUnn, of .be 

ouity. ” Psjch Prin. Ward P. 93* , na de to bung 

3 The first half of the retnail. seems lo ha „ rf ,o the 

fa .he effect of a parados, for .ho orthodox 

la* of karma. 

if. 
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_ sense organ and its object, inexpressible by words (emmtutO, 1 
unerring and well-defined " t-t-r ) 

These definitions, it is maintained, give the palm to the 
tto rttesj and not to the am The Nyaya definition 

does take into consideration the unique, non-comumcable 
nature of sense-experience by using the word Sense 

expenence qua sense-experience is always inexpressible But in 
order to make it the common property of all, ,n order to make 
its content current like any recognized coin, its unity is bro 
ken up by a process of thought-analysis The process, as 
soon as it begins, tries to draw out of the individual of sense- 
experience as many generalities as possible predicating hem 
all of the original ...dividual This operation which essentia ly 
breaks up the original unity of concrete experience is called 
tan From the pent of view of this process thesensat.cn looks 
formless, while from another point of view, ,n comparison with 
the inexhaustible wealth and fluidity of ^-experience the 
process of thought-analysis scorns pale. Ultimately thought 
always draws upon the rich content of concrete expenence. 
For a philosophy that holds the original flux as real, the 
mrocess of analytic thought must be regarded invalid, as one leading 
us away from the qualitative unity of experience to a quanti- 
tative commonwealth of knowledge Hence the Buddhists mam 
tamed that fitted alone yielded true knowledge. 

The fitfiuret ami? w as taken to be free from differential elements 
, . etc Vaibhaslukas defined it as that which 

of name, specie genus ctc^aibh ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is without any element ot * ' ..... 

saw ,S described as that bare awareness of an objech It comes 
as an undifferentiated something This simple apprehension or 

hare awareness of - ^f^Vdumh 

simple nodiffcrcntiatcd awarenes K „ th 

man. While treating 1-*^ ^ pnm , mc (orm o( 
says-" Kumanla J ) ^ , D thc object 

ccptions as bare observation 


, , ti ]>«. •49, 57. A B. Keilh take* 

lomLTa." winch docs «'=» »y Hhnq 

lit bfcjsbix. Vide bar. uim i ■ 
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pare and simple, and resembling the cognitions that a new 
born child has of its environment ( The adding 

afterwards, or rather breaking np the SPPt into substance, 
class, quality, motion as c list met from the thing moving, name 
etc J' 1 After a quotation from Keith who is the least minded 
of all to read modern theories into old works, we can say 
that the ffffwsq m the earl} }ears of a child’s life would 
give ns the undifferentiated presentation continuum posited by 
Dr Ward as the earliest form of experience Every piece of 
definite knowledge, m so far as it has an object must have 
three moments in it — viz. iwrtcii, fatter, and uuntr The 
PR is bereft of all these Its nature is regarded as quite unique, 
being different from the abov e three moments In indeterminate 
perception there is no consciousness of contact between sense 
and object Such a consciousness of contact comes only after 
the differentiation of subject from object Perception proper 
is mtnsrRjre; well-defined, with a reference to genus, differen 
tia, name etc After such determinate perception alone the desire 
to get at or away from an object rises The Ny iya by the use 
of the words and at once recognizes the 

immednc} of c C nsc-expencncc in determinate jicrception 
The Simkhji too takes tRasj to be the root of 

jppr With the Vcdantins the indeterminate perception 
is raised to the level of supra-rclational intuitive knowledge 
wherein the individual soul is at one with the Brahman (S 3) 

We arc here concerned with the psychological process 
of perception and not with any of the metaphyseal bearings 
of the problem That the Buddhists regarded indeterminate 
perception as ultimately valid was as wc have already pointed out, 
due to thfir view regarding ultimate reality In spite of this 
they allowed psychologically enough room for determinate pr 
ception arrived at as a product of a process occuping 17 
thought-mom“nts 

It is significant to note that both the camps who fought 
over the question of the validity or otherwise of an? 
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In our treatment of fa^ we shall sec how according to the 
Yogadars’ana view inference is said to be based on fcrn*r But not 
all perception is inference, for without " bricks ” we would be able 
to build no house, and the sensa or the sfaw howsoever 
partial they be, do give us sufficient material to build with 
Over aud above this it is maintained that in case we do not 
accept rrat? all possibility of inference, inasmuch as it is built 
upon it, is automatically destroyed ( S 4 ) 

The process of perception, distributed m Buddhism 
under seven stages over a period of 17 thought-moments has 
its counterpart in the Jam theory of perception, recognizing 
four stages namely that of 551 , srnu, or arcru and of wn 
Prof Radhakrishnan has dwelt ably upon these stages in 
his fir't volume on Indian Philosophy In his second 
volume 1 we read * The Jains who hold that in all perception 
we are conscious of the subject which perceives as well as 
the object that is perceived, deny the possibility of mdeter 
minate perception The remark must evidently apply to their 
epistemological view, and we can hold that psychologically the 
progress of thought from a relatively indeterminate to a determinate 
perception is given in the above mentioned four stages 

Out of Ufa, go, ejufa, and the first Ufa is 

generated either by the senses or by mnd Both these types 
of Mali pass through four stages J We arc concerned here 
with sense-perception and shall describe the stages in general 
»crms as given in the Tattv irtha. 

Operations of thought are progressively brought to 
bear upon «ense data in four stages of wto? |gr, ejqm and uttw 
A bare apprehension or awareness of an object which is not 
jet clear or distinct is called ai^ , s taken to be 

synonemous with pure grasping, or bare seeing or apprehending 
At this first stage the object ls grasped only m general its 
aspects while in th e second stage of fo urged by the curiosity 

1 P 53 

2 Ufa is the fin, shed product it is filled with the content ubich is 
supplied cither by mind or by sense . c by an ' object ’ ,n the Bud 
dhistic sense 
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to know its specific characters, the subject resolves to know 
the object fully in its particular aspects Here by is meant 
Tdar, f^n^JTT-curiosity, examination, enquiry 1 After the 
specific properties are fully determined and the object known 
in all its complexity, a consideration of its moral value comes 
up at the third stage Finally in UR^ir, one gets acquainted with 
the object in its true character The process at this stage i« held 
to be sufficiently intense to leave behind a trace or a ^ 
which makes its recall possible at any future favourable 
occasion 3 ( S 5 ) 

The stages given here are spoken of as if they were 
different types of perception simply because the mental 
operation can stop at any one of these stages Some objects 
might simply pass by the fringe of consciousness never to 
be further attended to, while others might occupy its focus for 
some time That they are not different kinds of perceptions 
is shown by the fact that the last stage is supposed to 
contain the products of the foregoing three stages, as moments 
within its organic unit} A similar position is taken up in the 
Abhidhammatthasangaho There an object is termed ‘very great’ 
if it goes up to the process of “ retention ’ constituting the 
last two moments ( 16th and 17th) of an act of perception 
An object simply ‘ gre<*t ’ goes through only 14 moments, the 
last act being that of apperception (from the 6th to 12th moment) 
“ Slight ” objects stop at the 5th thought-moment, going 
through the process of “ determining consciousness determ ning 
it,” below which a ‘ very slight object lies buried in subliminal 
consciousness 3 

The processes described are almost similar in Buddhism 
and Jainism, and one might safelv try to equate them In 

1 and cFE too are added 

2 We might compare the Jam ^T R^TT wi th the mentioned m 

Ht ^ «u along with eg, HOT etc There TOis defined 

by ^ as Tne Jam ^K U H makes refit p o c sible Definitions of 

I?!, 3RFI and V7OTT as guen in the are q uote( j 

® 5 for comparison 

3 Comp Phil Pp- 125-126 
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Jainism there is no concept that would answer to the Buddhis- 
tic doctrine of hence the first three moments that Jie 

below the are not recognised by it But the situ? of the 
Jams covers the second and the third stages, namely those of- 
* visual consciouness seeing just that visible object’’ (occupy 
ing two thought- moments ) and ‘ recepient consciousness 
receiv ing U ” ( endunng for three thought-moments) The stage 
of is definitely the same as ‘‘investigating consciousness 
im estimating it (taking 4 thought-moments ) Then comes the 
long-drawn fuller perception of the object in all its relations, 
the complete answering to the two items of 

tne Buddhistic theory named successively as,-‘‘determining 
con'ciousness determining it ’ ( of 5 moments ) and " an> one 
of the 29 modes of *wh ■><«> apperception determined by the 
conditions evoking it’ endunng “normally for seven thought- 
moments ’ After this comes WT! which is the same as “ two 
resultant thought-moments of retention ’ coming “as immedi 
ate consequences of the apperception ’ ,;i 

From to Wit it is one single process of thought, and 
the higher stages completely incorporate the results of the 
lower ones We come to distinguish between these several stages 
«imply because some objects get to a certain stage and then 
drop out of consciousness, without reaching fuller perception 
If we cannot tale situ? to be absolutely identical with the 
pure fafrm amt of the level of presentation continuum it defi 
nitely lies at the lowest level of perceptual judgement where the 
subject is merely aware of something The cumulative character 
of consciousness, as Prof Stout would call it, is exhibited in the 
progress of perception from stftr? or indeterminate perception 
to including determinate perception and is expressly dwelt 
upon in the Jam as well as the Buddhistic theories 

In the W!FnictTTT5?m<NTT, comparatively a later Jain 

1 Here it is significant to note tliat in both the Abhidhvmmattln 
sangabo and the Tathartha tbe classification is fourfould e g In the latter 
malt is supposed to hav e four stages of intemit>-_?j^ T? qp RrR ^ 
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production we find lengthier definitions For instance, sran? is 
defined as ftw ft qftf l 

5ft U V** u When a specific object is grasped 
in its general aspects that come after the barest apprehension 
of something existent ( 1 ) following upon the 

contact between sense and its object, we have We can 

say that this atqiq' though it lies a little higher on the level 
of thought than the pure ftftq'q nrssj, the latter, hinted 
at in is not definitely 

mentioned in Jainism for even anal>tically we can only approach 
it asymptotically. 

It is of great psychological interest to note that the lower 
we go in the process of perception, the more general the 
outlines of its object are said to become No doubt according to all 
the systems of Indian thought perception is said to give us the 
individual as distinguished from the generalities that inhere in 
it, 2 and such an individual given in perception might be regard 
ed as further unanalyzable from the point of \ie\v of either 
logic or epistemology But psychologically the approach to 
the individual is made through a process that evidently 
begins with a lague generality . We should not mix up this 
psychological generality with the logical generality or the 
universal as it is called Perception while it proceeds from 
the vague to the distinct gives us the indiv idual, and we might 
distinguish between the indistinct generality of bare apprehension 
from the universal aspects that become clear as a result of the 
operations of ftqrq on the object of determinate perception. 

l&T, and are defined in the nw'Rqo much in the 
same way as in other works, but there is a fresh psychological 
distinction observed between doubt and §tjr The latter is 
defined it n - as a desne to 3 now the 

specific characteristics of an object In doubt too, the specific 

1 W! R; is insetted to emphasize the fact that there must 
be something positive and not a mere BT»Tpf 

2 srfcq h w H aiso 

sfrf mwspr (| 

\Q 
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Jainism there is no concept that would answer to the Buddhis- 
tic doctrine of hence the first three moments that lie 

below the ipilsrc are not recognised by it But the 314^5 of the 
Jams covers the second and the third stages, namely those of- 
* visual conscioaness seeing just that v isible object ’’ (occupy 
ing two thought-moments ) and “ recepient consciousness 
receding it’ (enduring for three thought-moments) The stage 
of is definitely the same as “investigating consciousness 
investigating it” (tiling 4 thought-moments) Then comes the 
long drawn fuller perception of the object m all its relations 
the complete sfotnt srim answenng to the two items of 
tne Buddhistic theory named successively as,-“determinmg 
consciousness determining it ’ ( of 5 moments ) and ‘ anj one 
of the 29 modes of qWcM* apperception determined by the 
conditions evoking it’ enduring “normally for sev cn thought- 
moments ’ After this comes umm which is the same as “ two 
resultant thought-moments of retention ’ coming “as immedt 
ate consequences of the apperception ’ 1 

From to Wi it is one single process of thought, and 
the h gher stages completely incorporate the results of the 
lower ones We come to distinguish between these several stages 
simply because some objects get to a certain stage and then 
drop out of consciousness, without reaching fuller perception 
If we cannot tal e to be absolutely identical with the 
pure fofWI SWW of the level of presentation continuum it defi 
mtely lies at the lowest level of perceptual judgement, where the 
subject is merely aware of something The cumulative character 
of consciousness as Prof Stout would call it, is exhibited m the 
progress of perception from or indeterminate perception 
to wmm including determinate perception and is exprcs«l> dwelt 
upon in the Jain as well as the Buddhistic theories 

In the comparatively a later Jam 

1 Here it is significant to note that in both the Abhidbammattha 
sangaho and the Tatt'-artha the classification is fourfould e g In the latter 
mat! is supposed to hav e four stages of intensitj — 

wtfH I *1 H I 
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production we find lengthier definitions For instance, is 

u u When a specific object is grasped 
in its general aspects that come after the barest apprehension 
of something existent ( sraraRuPiKSR 1 ) following upon the 
contact between sense and its object, we have We can 

say that this atgmj though it lies a little higher on the level 
of thought than the pure fcrfq? 7 s<*r$T, the latter, hinted 

mentioned in Jainism for even analytically we can only approach 
it asymptotically 

It is of great psychological interest to note that the lower 
we go in the process of perception, the more general the 
outlines of its object are said to become No doubt according to all 
the systems of Indian thought perception is said to give us the 
individual as distinguished from the generalities that inhere m 
it, 2 and such an individual given in perception might be regard 
ed as further unanalyzablc from the point of v icw of either 
logic or epistemology But psychologically the approach to 
the individual is made through a process that evidently 
begins with a xague generality. We should not mix up this 
Psychological generality with the logical generality or the 
universal as it is called Perception while it proceeds from 
the vague to the distinct gives us the individual, and we might 
distinguish between the indistinct generality of bare apprehension 
from the universal aspects that become dear as a result of the 
operations of on the object of determinate perception, 

and are defined m the MHFMqo much in the 
same way as in other w orks, but there is a fresh psychological 
istmction observed between doubt and The latter is 
e ued n u - as a desire to I now the 

specific characteris tics of an object In doubt too the specifi 

1 is inserted to emphasize the fact that there rmjst 

niething positive and not a mere ©PTR 
^^2 ftgtn-remrnrorer gffj sruot ii 4t, w *i- v * ji 

*• 10 
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chanctenstics are undetermined The difference between the 
two is given by putting doubt before 
thpJT^T « * 

js that primary act of attention or of will to know 
the object The subject when baffled by two opposing specific 
characteristics claiming the same object begins to doubt his own 
perception and then determines to know the truth impelled by the 
urge of fsr This primary act of volition in perception is present e\cn 
at the &t^pt stage where the subject determines the moral qualities 
of the object This element of will is recognized explicitly 
in the where apperception — — is a free act’ 

‘ as distinguished from the mental states, which are fixed 
determined resultant acts of mind It is the active nexus 
which joins the snrcfTiOT to the the passive to the active 

side of life 1 

In the Yogadarsana the process from to ntosn 

sr*«J »s not dwelt upon along with the treatment of n-i In 
stead of the ordinary relation between the two we come across 
a discussion where the relation between the two comes up in 

an inverted order t e. the is held to be higher 

than the one In the passage from a lower to a higher 

mnafrt the sudhaka is required to free his mind from the 
impositions of fora resulting in mental association 3 between 
the word the object and the knowledge thereof This is the 
process of introversion * of mind which we might distinguish 
from that of senses mentioned in *it ^ This higher 

RRaw sir js that supra-relational knowledge which at its high 
est level corresponds to its Vedantic defin tion The Buddhists 
could never draw such a distinction between the lower 
aud the higher because eS their 

In order to treat the lower Heart we need not re 

invert the relation appearing in ^ 1 v* mentioned above. 

We have a reference to the sub-relational HFT&t ending 

in clear perception, given in the midst of a more general dis- 
\ 1 Comp. Ph 1 P 43 

\ 2 The word is not but sram SfStrfoFPIFnn II 

II ^ s0 v d e *lf and on ' 
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cussion on the relation between utf and between substance 
and attribute or quality Ihe treatment of the problem given 
in sft } Vf-m might perhaps seem to lose much of its 
psychological value because of its materialistic point of view But 
according to the Simkhya-Yoga view, the human mind is itself 
material, its dynamic consciousness being only a reflected ( and 
one might say refracted too ) light of the pure static con 
sciousness of Purusha The problem of the relation between uuf 
and its crops up because of the dynamicity of Praknti 
Mind too being the product of Praknti ceaselessly flows on 
and undergoes it» own and B^qiqrbmJTs In the bhashya 

on 3 13 the instance given of is 

> 73 Pa, ajiqwuwro ^fa l ^ qqbuH3*qror**nm i-At the time 

when the mind be arrested, the fafma^Rs become stronger, 
while the become weaker Here there is a change 

in the state of qualities Vachaspati gives various other 
illustrations of change wrought in the state of qualities by 
time 1 It is a cow or any other creature growing from 
infancy to old age, it is a jug getting worn out every hour 
The third instance is relevant to our discussion When the 
eye senses blue and then green etc it is its As a particular 

act of sensing passes out of the present, it is called its 
But when the sense passes from indistinct to clear perceptions 
of an object like a pearl etc, it is held to be its e^qr^m- 
3 UJ 1 R siq^qrcfrntq i Here wc have 

the whole process from indeterminate to determinate perception 
The passage from indistinct to clear perception is c aid to be 
a function of the indnyas as expressed m a series of their 353**77 
af^TTU 13 We know according to theSamLhya-Yoga view the manas 
is one of the mdnyas and in the *n u ^ " e are to ^ 


the external jnanendnyas give us at first indeterminate perception, 
while determinate perception is a product of rranas ( S 3 ) 


1 353*qmftuT[7T — change in the stale of acertain quality • a 5 


for its co-vamnt the co-effcient of time It is change »« a 
state, not change of a certain state, for the latter «oud mean^m 
atom Quhtatnely the state remains the same, it onl> becomes « 

or stronger, as it cannot maintain status quo becaus- of the ceaseie mix. 
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Thus the relation between the jmnendnjas and rnanas is 
Exhibited in the process of thought from to SPTCJ 

This relationship is more clearly expressed in the Tarkabh tsha 

^ rwt 1 sfr 

fSppnn. i 1 

y t^ Olf^ fearer *ng i In the \ ogadars'ana we do not 
meet with this distinction simplj because the pnmarj topic 
for discussion in 313 is that of the relation between a quahty 
and its manifestation in the time-senes 

It was against the tabula ta*a uew of mind held b> 
Locke, and developed to its logical extremit} b> Hume in 
his sensationalism that Kant posited his pnmar> categories of 
perception and thought Mind became the active synthesizer 
and not a mere on-looker receiving impressions passivcl) 1 
We have seen above how this directing act of attention is 
recognized in the Jam and the Buddhistic According 

to the N> a>a view, too, the amn is endowed with a capacity 
to make an effort urged b> its own will to 1 now, which 
effort is absent only in non voluntary sensations for then f* *mn 
B t guww mm sftnfch* Thus the initiative of the Soul or a 

mere urge residing in the flux of human consciousness (as in Bud 
dhisirOis recognized bj the N> tjn Jain and Buddhistic schools In 
the S tmkh} v-\ oga this initiative urge is defined not in its relation 
to pcrccj lion but as the \cr> characteristic of human mind as a. 
whole, which keeps on ceaselessly active the three gunas never 
allowing it any rest 

Our mind finite as it is has to perceive and think of 
things progressive^ The process is there because of the m 
herent incapacity of the human mind to grasp at a thing catas 
trophicall> The psvchologtcal problem of the relation between 
attention and tin c must have drawn the thinking minds to 
watds it Tor once a process or a senes is over the mind 

1 Kants theory reroa ned to the last ep stemolopcat and bore 
pract calhy no resu5 *s in the sphere of psycl ologj It was Dr Ward who 
fC **ued *" the Tesl1ts of hant an cpistemo’og), by planting them squarely 
.n psychology Hist. Psych Brett \ol III Pp. 235-235 ff 

2 tit ** ' ' M 
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always begins to reflect as to why it could not reach tl e end 
without the intervening steps in the prccess Considering the 
wealth of outside coexistent objects we hate to posit the 
subjects e incapacity of attention which can take in only 
a limited number of things m a single act of attention 

Even for the Indian systems which took mind to bo tug 
and not =*3 the problem did exist So m the Yogada rsana 
the problem is solted by taking the uftf of that original 
to be limited m us capacity 1 As for Jainism, Sold itsel was 
conceited dynamically, and the problem of could not 

hate that degree of urgency for its solution as it had with 
the Satnkhya-y oga or the Nyaya * For Buddhism the problem did 

not exist, for it neter allotted mind to concretize into something 
substantial The question is earnestly taken up in the Nyay a, or 

it had to gite a psychological explanation of a problem t a 
seemed to tell on epistemology 3 The Atma was 1*3 all pervading 
and as such omniscient, and the fact that tt was fed on 
knowledge by crumbs bad to be explained Thcir concep- 
tion of manas helped them out of this difficulty The Nyaya 
explained the phenomenon of ,„co fircsctMly' of all sensations 
by taking manas to be s 3 -as small as an atom Under the 
initiative of the Alma tt jotns ttsclf w.th d, detent seme organs 
one by one. and tins is why 3^* 15 hcld to lc an 
impossibility The atomic s./e of manas seems to have been 
fixed simply to explain die unfolding cf experience ,n the 
1 ^ utshmtfit7Sn^ aaa i ft 

u^ttartroa fittera ttatnrtrfirmttt to ft*mt tramfintfit* i era An 

1 ° en thoosli Soul wav dynamic, the frollem ot absolute know 

lrd s e docs come up 1U Ja.n.vm as a state to b- reached where the Soul 
tree from the mediaey ot the senses and the maras. 

3 In westetn r hi 1 =so,h, we have a rarallel in Kants catceo- 

"" 'Z not in the sense in wlnet. Pr. Ward does-" We 
an oransc as »• once yellow and stern, .health we can feel It « ■ ouee^ 
, , i co ol ike cannot o^en ar-J cl sc the sar*c hanJ 

» Psych -r,rn. r. to This ,s dee to «,,««««'— 

cl reality- 
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time-series This function of manas must ha\e been regarded very 
important because a siitra iia6 been reserved for it. Over and above 
" memory, inference, verbal knowledge, doubt, etc,” 
wTwrw Rmrj-i it to wW ^ *35 

wrail - sifei 

FRpft^ i * 1 T n-i-H I 1 — the non-simulta 
neity of knowledge is held to be the differential quality of 
manas The Soul by its nature was outside time, but was 
tied to it at one end by manas which was its only instru- 
ment of knowledge, in its state of bondage, regarding the outside 
world. The actual problem about the so-called span of attention, 
or its capacity to grasp its several objects at a time did not come 
to the fore-front But in general all knowledge was held to be 
consecuttve even when it seemed to be simultaneous The 
current example given was that of a block ot hundred lotus 
leaves pierced by a needle Now to our slow moving conscious 
ness it would all seem to have been performed simultaneously, 
but by using our faculty of reasoning we know that the leaves 
were pierced only successively Another common instance 
was that of a burning piece of wood turned round and round 
in dark, giving us the perception of a closed circle, 

11 l T V. >1 WfflT fircniH EWt *T «ZSft 

!*3TTqra?JiT^firE3^in l Here the slowness of our 

Buddhi is definitely laid down as the cause of our seeing a 
circle instead of its different positions 1 

( §3 ) Theory of Perception 

( Auditory Perception of Meaning ) 

The passage from to ssrj j S from the 

1 Betg on tells us it is conceivable that this consciousness could 
live so slow and lazy a life as to take in the whole path of the heavenly 
body in a single perception, just as we do when we perceive the succes 
Sive positions of a shooting star as one line of fire Time, F» Will p. 195 
In modern philosophy and physics the question of the rate at which 
time flows and the capacity of our consciousness, the slowness or the 
speed of lb have come to the foreground 
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implicit to the explicit. 1 The investigating consciousness going 
from one aspect of its object to another, from indistinctness _ 
to clearness, from a psychological generality to the knowledge 
of the concrete individual, registers all its contents and 
incorporates them into complete perception. Apiece of matter, 
or as the proverb would have it, a stone, if it keeps on rolling 
may not gather any moss, but the living flow of consciousness 
would gather its own moss only if it rolled on from 
content to content, thus becoming richer every moment. The 
cumulative character of consciousness with its implications 
of memory, and the unity of perception due to its meaning— all 
these moments are best exhibited in the perception of meaning 
of a spoken word. Stout lays stress upon the cumulative 
character above mentioned, Ward takes perception to be a 

product of differentiation and concretion from within the 

original presentational continuum; James, inspite of his atomistic 
bias, takes perception to be almost a process of subsumption; 
for Bergson it is pre-eminently an act of contraction, earned 
out by consciousness, of the different moments spread out in 
matter-the contraction of material extension being achieved 
by mind through its higher power of “ tension . In India 
from olden times the spoken word had drawn the attention 
of thinkers, and they had analyzed the actual process by which 
the meaning of a spoken word was grasped by the hearer and 
built up a theory near enough to the modern theory of perception. 

We need not enter into the famous controversy between 
the Mlmiimsakas and the Naiyayikas about the eternal nature 
or otherwise of the word. From the standpoint of psychology 
the difference between those that believed in the existences, 
the sphfita and those that did not is not very great We shall 
take the view about auditory perception given in the Yoga- 

dars'ana 3 17. We shall reproduce all the relevant portions 

and then try to lay bare the under-lying theory of 
perception. 

~ 1 The distinction between implicit »n<i vxipIicU, vns cripw-Hy 

drawn by Prof. Stoat. 
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There we read — 

‘ The word the object, and the knowledge 
there-of appear as one because of their mutual imposition ’’ 

* The power of speech becomes meaningful only in 3°?- 
sounds The ear has for its object only the senes of sounds. 
The word itself is grasped by the Buddhi at the end of the 
final cound The sounds as they do not exist all of them at 
the same time, cannot do any fax our to one-another (1 e 
cannot express the word as it is ) They come into being and 
go out of it, without touching the word, without establishing 
it, each one of them being spoken of as not having the 
form of the word 

' A ( particular ) sound tal cn singly is a part of the word 
and (by itself) is full of the capacitj to express everything 
inasmuch as it has, as if, gamed universal form being able to 
enter into combinations with other sounds It might be placed 
at times before and at times after the other sounds Thus 
there are man} sounds which though limited by convention of 
meaning on account of their following a certain order, are 
( still ) surrounded by the capacity to express or name ever} 
thing Tor instance the p au and h ( though in themselves 
the> have a capacit} to denote an> thing b} entering into 
combination with other letters in different sequences still m 
this particular order ) enlighten an object possessed of 
a devv-lap etc 

‘ The word conventional!} expressing a certain object is 
that ver} word which is lighted up by a single act of con 
«ciouencss ( gfe ) when all the sounds limited by their conven 
tional order have been uttered in their particular order That 
word is Unitar} it is the object of a single act of con c cious 
ne«s it is indivisible having no time sequence it is not made 
up of sounds It is consciousness itself ( sffsg — which might be 
rendered otherwise according to Samkhya-Yoga terminology 
— is a specific modification of gfe mind itself ) It is established 
b} the operation of the idea of the last sound The conscious 
ness of all people is coloured completely or pierced through 
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with the disposition to' linguistic intercourse, v*tch (dr P") 
has in itself no beginning. The word ( spoken of )* 

intuited (*A) by such a ^onscousness. along 

conviction of its reality ( Pwa. ) ( _' u of 

And in Viichaspati’s TIkii we read:- The precept^n 
the last letter leaves as its operation its own . W* ^ 

word is established by that iiOT of ^thc last letter wo k^g ^ 
unision with the ° th " ^ 

preceding sounds” owTc.iTnTto how at all 

Mtearu In reply to an object, ^ 

the sounds can cohere as they do no ’ t happen to gether 

, W«r '*'<■ 

can co-exist by way of their .. j t ( u e. its 

samskara is to be inferred from which caused 

form ) is determined by ( the jorrn i ) of exp ^ ^ notlon 
it, and such a samskara is una ^nnmigiHrwi- 

of any other object. — *1! specific sariiskaras combine 

- — ■ 

-’spoken word is 

- ^"r i r 'Z %£ 

senses. For instance it tha present distinct 

experiences bring for* " ^ store d up successively. 

experience, by means of the samskaras^^ ^ V ^ vague . 

Thus our knowledge of a d,s . ^ ( ^ trce the 

and then becomes cea^^ . J,^ ^ a ppre hension regarding 
same but ) our 1 t he distance becomes the cause 

the existence of a tree in cannot be 

of our future distinct £££ g^g «s the knowledge 
to happen » «* "^t p „i concisely comes to 
cf their meaning. (S. J ) do not bring ont any 

this:—" The spoken letters taken sin = > 

— “. , .roiebendeU by the * mov emenls ' of atteo . 

, 1 " t 5 i ,ht ‘ ,uKh 

(o. even these th.tto n« „ h . by G . r . Stool uxl C. A. 

*. U 
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indistinct perception for if at all they bring out any perceptions, 
one might say that they are distinct ( inasmuch as each letter 
yields its own perception ) The meaning ( ) though 

supported by letters is not directly given in perception of 
those letters That meaning can be given either distinct ns 
the letters come and go, or not nt all but we cannot say that 
it is given at first indistinctly ( and that it becomes distinct 
afterward® For the relation between indistinct apprehension and 
distinct perception holds only in case of visual perception ) The 
moments of distinctness and indistinctness are posited only 
by a process of fors*i, in auditory perception of the Sphota 
after it is grasped ( by a single act of consciousness ) suggested 
as it is by the sounds “ The meaning of a spoken word 
is arnved at by a specific effort of consciousness For when 
through the ear mind J nows that all the sounds have been 
spol en the rcsulua left by the experiences of individual sounds 
come together get compressed and thus assume the form of 
a Sphota t c the meaning of that word. The sounds and the 
samskuras left by them have not different objects (of reference) 
because they have for their object one and the same word ’ 

( S. 7 ) 

From the above quotations the following theory about 
the process of perception of meaning of a spoken word can be 
clearly marked out The distinction between and 

srih can be drawn only in case of those percep- 
tions whose objects continue to endure in time and space 
while attention is being paid to them But in case of 
a spoken word the different letters die out as they are spoken 
one after another In auditory perception we arc dealing 
with a pure time senes One by oue the letters as they are 
spol en leave their characteristic traces samsktras which endure 
in the mind These specific samskaras of different sounds 
differ from one another as the sounds themselves do The 
samskira of each and every pronounced letter is quite distinct, 
and we can say that just like the letter, it too has got the capacity 
to enter into an infinite number of relations of sequence with 
those of other letters The letters pr spupds are surrounded 
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with a halo of this capacity of naming things, which is determined 
in a specihc way only by their combining in a certain number and 
a particular permutation This comes to the same thing as that 
the samskara of each and every letter is modified, at the 
same time that it modifies others when it enters into a particular 
combination The fleeting sensations of different letters are 
registered in our memory, they co-cxist there in the form 
of samskaras and the linear time sensations arc as if ‘‘contracted" 
When the final letter is spoken, its samskara modifies all 
others, and is modified in turn by them and the meaning 
breaks upon the mind In such a process of organic modification, 
the different letters do not fly at a tangent, but are welded 
into the unity of a single meaning grasped by a single 
act of attention or mind 

The objects of all other senses are in a way syatjally 
spread-out, but there loo the cumulative effects of all 
the various acts of attention consisting of a series which 
primarily begins at the lowest level of aftgsq^-Jndistinct appre- 
hension, brings one ultimately to the level of clear determinate 
perception The indeterminate perceptions are all of them 
woven organically into the fabric of the ensuing determinate 
perception. In view of the whole discussion we can now say 
that in smv-and especially in visual indeterminate 

perception what one begins with is the barest outline which 
afterwards gets filled by details as perception gets more and 
more definite Thus accepting Dr. Ward's symbolism we can 
say that if the determinate perception of a dower be repres- 
ented by “ [ />' (ah ) i ( cd ) o' ( fg ) 1, vve first apprehend 
o’ ], or [f>* (a — ) s’ ( c... ) o ( /... ) ] and so forth” 
And Ins further remark that It is because the traits 
first attended to persist that those noticed later form an 
addition to them so that the complex at length may be 
complete-’, 1 is definitely stated in the Yogndars’ann theory 
of perception discussed here. 

But the question remains — why was it that the perception of 


1 Psych. Pnn I\ 81. 
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the nieamng of a spoken word v.as singled out from those of other 
ordinary perceptions ? Memory as a function of mind plays its 
part in both, so Me must look for the difference not m mental 
functioning And the cardinal difference between the two is 
this -In case of other perceptions the indeterminate let el is 
characterized by the same genenc aspect as that of the deter 
inmate perception The clear perception is only a greater 
specification of the onginal genenc mass of its [ghrm rrsu 
But tn case of auditory perception the different samskaras 
of the various letters seem charactenzed by their own nature 
which ultimately get their genenc and specific meaning only 
after the meaning is perceived as a whole 1 

With this we come to the question of the relation 
between perception and the kinds of wholes ’ We have 
already mentioned that the object of perception according to 
the Yoga view is an organic whole mrcaulirka wcron 

(mi vx )— whatever is perceived is considered as organic, a 
whole with parts But there can be different degrees of 
organic unity and this we find best exhibited in the letters 
uniting organically in a word, and the words uniting organically 
in sentences Just as a letter by itself is only nebulou's tn its 
character, a fact perceived by the ancients m their 
own way when the} described it as tntifimt=rafintftw , so too 
every word is surrounded by an indefinite halo of meaning 
which is only determined by its organic relation with other 
words in a sentenc e The word perceived by mind is called 

1 At H s moment lhat I am con ersiug with , 0 u , pronoonce the 
word conversation Clearly my consciousness presents the word all at 
once otherwise if would not be a whole word and would not convey a 
Single meaning Vet when I pronounce the last syllable ot tie word, the 
fi,st three have already beeo rronouoced they are post w,|h regard !o lie 
last on- wh ch roust then be called the present ( Mind Energy p. 55 ) 
Fro! B Tg on when he spoke these words could hardly have dreamt lhat 
in Ind a 12 or 14 center es back another s ster mind lad down — 

TUI ■!»««"« wf»4?irsifrnin tTiuit I 
rrur gwjWvu , growf-tran wumj; auwn MrsuAripisOTid 
it sira on «n ^ v» p 
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a Sphota, or a Pada-Sphota, while the meaning of a sentence 
grasped by a single act of consciousness is called a Vakyasphota 2 
M Words have the capacity to form themselves into sentences 
They are arranged m a certain order to express the meaning 
of a sentence ( In a sentence ) the words, the object to 
which the meaning of the sentence is referred to, and the 
meaning it conveys-all three are different. ” ( 
srfar — i zz ^ qq?qq i ?tqr skmtn ti »rr. ibid) “But 

it is ( only ) in a sentence that the words and their object 
are expressed t e get their meaning ” 3 TW qqrqffiTsqRr- vn ibid ) 
And Vachaspati says-** After having defined the word as 
indivisible, unitary and consisting of letters ( cr sounds ) only 
from the point of view of abstraction in thought-the Bhashyakara 
goes on to explain the nature of a sentence as a whole single 
unit, without parts, which too can be said to be made up of 
parts in the form of words from an abstract point of view.” 
One might naturally object that words do have a meaning of 
their own and there is no necessity of taking the sentence as 
a unit Referring to such an objection \Mcba<=pati rcphes-”It has 
already been said that the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by a word is not conveyed by a word alone until it is joined to 
another word understood. ainftfa *1^ i Even where a 

single word is used its meaning is grasped with the help 
of some additional word, rot by itself alone, for it is a 
sentence which expresses the meaning and not the ( atomic ) 
words ” ( fairfacradvimn qq qfrraq^nmm qpnq; 

^ afg qiqqa, avq 

tpf <T<mq«PTTf^FRT atr^ qrqq qfo i awtaM qq<*uqqqqqp!r irfafqfFra 
q sifjFnrcsq qfa i qqrfq qqpq- 

bi q 3 Vqarr qnwq nq mr qrqq; q 3 qqift 1 ) 

A word too is surrounded by a nebulous mass of meaning 
which is determined specifically only in its relation to other 
words in an organic sentence For example the meaning of 
2 There arc 8 kinds of «pbotas — ^ q^FH3, * qqFf i d , $ qrfTFFr?, 

v H aursnrFJFftz, % qdqtftrn 7 , « and * 

qm^nftF^tz — qmrrtz vq *r?^r. w^jqi qft fanrenq! 

: i 
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Wr jn the srnitncc-TO tmfa, »nfa sf*, nnd »wfi fwft can 

\k dUtrmmtd only in its nlation to other words. Wc 
might cany further llit anil) ms npphed to the relation betveen 
the fcoumk a lid the meiiung of the word pcrcutul In a 
sentence the vtguu meanings of ill the words are modified m 
their intcrrcl itions, ind a finale meaning without jarts is 
I rasped h> consciou«-ners, with the help of the sai skuras 
left behind hy the different words 1 

The \icw projKiumlcd in the Yog idaro an i thus amounts to 
«f (ntftPCTW ns distingurslifd from whffc'tt itw? The former t ikes 
the sentence to lx. i unit of meaning apprehended hy conscious 
ness di recti), the words and the letters l>cin„ afterwards armed 
at hy a process of 'distraction in thought ( tun ) The latter 
sieiv is the atomistic view, according to which separate 
words Imt meanings irrcsjxctwc of thur h«mg in a sentence. 

The theory of the sphoui is dwelt ujxni at some length jij the 
rnnfKSRt ( tJT ) * The objections against the *phota theor> arc 
adsaiced b> the opjxjsitiontsls, who hold that the letters or 
the sounds themselves have the power to h„ht up the mean 
ing and that there is no need of jxistting an intermediate h> po- 
stal i zed existence in the form of a sphota, lx. tween our sensing the 
sounds and perceiving the meaning The controvers) would 
lead us to the consideration as to whether ihe word is eternal 
or no The camps are divided the N> «>a Vais’eshda agunst 
the elenialists The reasons advanced b) the latter are extra 
ps>chological and we need not enter into them I3ut from 

1 And in Mind Lnergy wc read— When \ c read a book or glance 
through the newspaper do wc actually perceive each letter of each word 
or even each word of each sentence? Were it so we should not read 1 
n any pages The fact is that we only actually see in a word and in a 
sentence a few letters or even a few characteristic strokes just what is 
needed in order that wc can guess all tl e rema ndcr as for the remainder, 
we fancy we are seeing It but wc are actually producing m ourselves the 
hallucination of it * p 97 Further on he says — la short rapid reading 
is a work of divination but not of abstract divination p 9«, It is this 
fact vl eh lents truth to tie Nyaya <p 1 ‘( n entioncd above tl at all 
perception is but * unconsc ous inference 

2 Pp- 299 to 303, 302 ff 
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the above quotation from the Vya<=abhashja on 3 17, one can 
go to the length of identifying the sphota with the meaning 
of the word The controversy would cease then, and the 
theory of the sphota would only get a psychological significance 
in being a true theory of the process of auditory perception In the 
Nyaya which does not accept the sphota theory, we read - 
sira nRrrcict, tuqr qqqrqqvn^r nfct 

II *?T \ 1. 

\ tl In the N> ay a the Soul it posited as a principle syntlicsiz 
ing all the sense- experience which would otherwise remain 
loose like grains of sands In this sense the Nyaya epistemo- 
logy comes \ery near the Kantian epistemology Full-fledged 
perception too is regarded as a product built up acti\ ely by the 
Soul The nfrifl'iH is that act of synthesis which includes the 
grafting of a new perception on to memory (Vide Nyuyadars'ana 
3-1-14 and 15 ) And if the Nyayadars'ana does not posit a 
sphota, it is at one with the Vaiyakarwas in holding that the 
meaning of a word is not gi\en by the ear, but is the actus 
work of a synthesizing principle 1 

Compared with this the sphota theory at its worst is 
only a hyposlatization of the psychological process of percep- 
tion Dnestcd of this hypostalization theory becomes the same 
as that of its opponents both of which come nearest the most 
modem theory of perception ° 

( §4-a ) Recognition 

In the perception of meaning of a spoken word or a 
sentence, we for the first time ha\e to recognise explicitly 
the nature of our mind storing up e\ cry thing that comes 

1 For the Yoptdars'-im it is the Ruddhi, according to the Njfiya 
>t Is the Soul 

2 “ They ( the priirnnamn* ) recounted the sphota, a mysterious 
entity , n sort of hypostatization of sound, of which action sounds were 
manifestations. •* His San Lit P 387 “It will be seen that n true 
thought is here presented though obscurely expressed That ‘ sapersen 
s >hle word* >s of course no other than the idea which is expressed by 
the combination of the letters ' R. Garbe's art on Yopa in E. R. E, 
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across its current Each and every mode of mind leaves 
its trace, and by a process of ‘‘ contraction ”, as Bergson 
would put it, we are able to give the content of any im- 
pression a meaning In the process of passing from to 

5GHH of any spatial object, this cumulative nature of conscious 
ness remains implicit, but when dealing with a pure time senes 
of sounds, the samsklras come to play a prominant part. 1 

An indriya-pntyaksha while passing out of mind leaves its 
impression on it, and when it recurs it is recognized as having 
been experienced before Thus recognition entails memory, 
and menory presupposes mind But recognition is neither pure 
memory nor pure perception but an organic unity of the two, 
blended in a single complex The perception of the meaning 
of a word differs from recognition in that its different 
syllables are different and contiguous in time, whtle the 
memory of an object and its present percept-which are 
only two moments in the single act of recognition-are separated 
bj some appreciable time interval Mrs Rhys Davids thinks 
that the problem of the continuity of the experiencing subject 
as implied in the fact of memory could suggest itself to Mr 
Aung because of his “ contact with western thought and cnti 
asm !* We might assure her that the Indian philosophical 
systems deal full well with all the implications of memory, 
and even Buddhism had to accommodate itself to the cardinal 
fact of memory The query “ How is memory possible, if 
the subject be not the same for any two consecutive moments 
in life 7 ' has not, as she thinl s, come from the west. In the 
Yogadars’ana we read — “ utvivift, ” " q wmn a <rer y n*ft-” 

TFWl Xd'w ^ |( JTT 1 ^ II 

“ I touch what I saw ”, “ I see what I touched ” — this expe- 
rience of the “ I ”, m the midst of all different fragmentary 
pieces of experience gets established as the one subject of expe 
nonce ” A earn — mff qt trnWric^H srwptRT 
11 *ir 1 iv ti The existence of n unitary mind is proved 

1 Tins is why, while discussing the nature of consciousness, Bergson 
takes the instance of music 

2 Bud Psych P 194 
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by the fact of recognition It as a substrate runs hie a 

thread and recogmzes an object m «pte ” 
dualities In the first qr.otat.on the enduring subject is direct y 
posited, v.’h.le the second quotation applies to the objerttoo, and 
the psychological interest .n postulat.ng objective substance lies 
n the fact that .t has been armed at from the com.ct.on 
oVtt mind as a n endunng ^ 

hir^Takeroomfor such an identity of the object, though it 

“ - ~ ^ 

™r zz ■ ( i: s *> 

‘ m the “Satire hare 

problem of recognition The quest.o , w0 , The 

a perception WtfiWW.W« W ** <"f* 

rr^T z « z » *« «* - - ««*“* 

U * ~ fn m _. that which I saw, I see now 

*£ fXd" ZSS*A* , 

„ 511 1 ' together of a former perception with a 

Recognition » a linkmg Wg^ ^ same object stnctly 

later one, referring co -ordinalion between two 

speaking this is the P™ 1S defined 

senses The pure act oi "- w s _____ „ MI n The 

«*« "rf* ^ Id 'J to the 

function of recognizing belong . , \ a 

Buddh, as held by '^ ^ of^recognition would lodge one 

rryToTaisbeW of the subject who recognizes (~ 

ft,m " ta5nra " ' *” * artsio-gm crts attracted the attention 

Recognition as an act su.J^ ^ ^ t)ut „ cy ralse d 

of some of the old th ‘"' , tcm called the ffiuft-ure 

on its foundation a P^" esFen ence nas t af en to 
We already know tha sense-expenence and 

be of two types-nwra and^ ^ ^ touched ,he 

transcendental P ercep 1 bul lse might mention that 

transcendental P«“f ’ ’ coresponds to that lere! mu 
transcendental recogni 
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2 *fh fHjfarpTR 1 * 5 T$ f?-^ trqra Sj»j 5% 

?R S^faST ^fct 5q^^ | tglfg ( ) 

i^T«g^t''[r?iwiwgiiMir^9raw^^%;> q^iT *r% avB%n% 

wm-pR^T-^f s ^ i-ln transcendental recognition 

there is no memory of an original perception to be fused 
with a present perception In stead of the memory of a former 
experience we have the knowledge of God received from stf»R 
Authority and atijRR-Inference, and in place of the enduring 
subject linking together memory and perception, on the 

transcendental level it is the power of God which mal es the 
fusion giving the devotee ultimately a higher recognition-" I 
am that God 

(4-6) Interpretation 

We have already mentioned that manas or 37T was 
regarded as the seat of co-ordination between different sense 
experiences in the Upanishads. In the orthodox philosophical 
systems it is referred ultimately either to the Soul, or to the 
reflection thereof In a way all co-ordination involves interpretation 
of the present perception m the light of past experience and as 
such it is involved in recognition It is one continuous process 
in consciousness from ac^tj through sir to 

and interpretation Fusion of all sense-impressions of one and 
the same object through the door of the samsk iras brings one 
to Fusion of different experiences by way of two 

or more senses gives us co-ordinated experience, while a 
percept joined organically with its memory is rec« ignition 

All these processes involve interpretation The act of 
interpreting is a mental functioning and is made possible only 
b> mmil preserving all its past experiences The finished 
product of the act vi7 meaning depends upon the structure of 
the mind. Thus we are informed that Newton only interpreted 
his perception of the falling apple in the light of the knowledge 
which was embedded m the structure of his mind Similarlj 
the Indian thinkers said — 

sirrwI i 

S°n «rrfipfr sfo Rrcft Pr^fR? i esf® 2 # 

On seeing a woman, a wandering recluse takes her to b? 
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a corpse ( meaning a thing to be avoided ) a man seized with 
brutal passion takes her to be an object of his lust, while a 
dog looks at her as his morsel ” And the Buddhists maintain 
ed * that the view depends upon the point of view” 1 

The act of interpretation was not taken to be purely 
cognitive It had its own conative sides too 

iFirr^. |s gRfacn <pnfa tffgaircT i P 

19 — For instance, if some one were to say — * the sun has set 
the sentence would bring different thoughts to the minds of 
differently constituted people according to their cogmtive-cuiia 
tive systems of dispositions-a lover thinks of meeting his love, 
a thief takes it to be the time to start on his tlieivmg expedi 
tions while for a pious man it is time to worship or do good 
acts So, too, on account of the differences in the Buddhis of 
those whom Lord Buddha instructed, the doctnne was differently 
interpreted by the four schools 

In the older psychological material no hard and fast lines 
arc draw n between the processes of cognition, interpretation, and 
conation A cognition based upon an interpretation which in 
its turn was an outcome of the structure of the mind working 
functionally upon the present, was, from the point of view of 
the ultimate goal no way different from a line of action 
chalked out by the subject under the same mental structure 
and its. functioning That is how m Buddhiwe find a complete 
blending of intellect and will otherwise classed separately ui 
our modern tripartite division of mind 

( 4-c ) Perception of Similarity 
We can now sec how near to each other interpretation 
and association can come, both being dependent on the 
structure of the mind As regards association interpreted in an 
atomic sense, wc find no treatment of it in Indian philosophy. 


1 In the \ isuddhi VaRga we base a rtxssage tolling us that the 
Elder Mahatissa when questioned as to whether he saw a woman r-ss 
b>, replied "Was it a woman or a man 1 cannot tel! but a set of 
bones «s traNeUme on upon this real Eud Trans I *•->'* 
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Tor not a single school took mind to be merely passive. In 
the act of recognition we might find a faint trace of association 
by similarity But there it is between a memory and a percept 
of one and the same object Moreover the fusion there is 
quite complete and instead of two similar objects we have a 
concrete object recognized as one in his different phases In 
the act of comparison both the objects are present to the 
senses, though one should say that here too memory plays 
an important roll, for with attention passing from the one 
to the other, mind can compare the two things only by means 
of the accumulated samskaras, and form a perceptual judgment 
of similarity in a single act of consciousness 

We do not find much material on the question of per 
ception of similarity The perception of one pen ading genus 
in the midst of different individuals, psjchologically comes near 
the perceptual judgment of similarity According to Buddhism 
only the flux was real, and even our concept of Mr X, as being 
one and the same individual, was regarded by it only as a 
convenient manner of linguistic short hand lable without any objec- 
tive counterpart 1 much more so the concept of genus As for 
the S-unUhja-Voga, the conceptions of genus, species and mdi 
vidual were only relative, the ultimate genus being a The 
Ny~i> a posited over and above sqf’tf and aujfh, — an individual 
and its form A thing may have the form of an individual of a 
certain species though it may not have its in jealitj — 
e g a cow made of clay ( «n H. * * *} ) Through such 
reasoning the Nyaya posited the substantive existence of the 
and still was held to be the ratio cognoscendi (feu) 

of the The was to be inferred from the sameness of 

amongst different individuals uui ffetpjRrtpt srecjft sdtdtdlg - 

?tt ^nfd 1 g-sapfrft 

5% ST-Jffvi IK"! I Jgj gf D n V v I 

1 Vide Warrens Bud Trans P 129 e s also Com Phil P 200 IT 

2 Though snfa ts not directly treated in the Yogadars ana, qjff and 
ZSt a'e defined. These give us S^raraifa Vide Supra P 35 N I From 
this point of view Jainism, as it believes in both the types of genus, 
stands midway between the Njaya and the Saralchya-Voga 
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The perceptual judgment based upon resemblances found 
m certain objects, excludes them from those that differ from 
them The rule for classing certain objects m a particul 
genus is that the differentia should not be found m the 
instances of any other genus Higher genera are ^o posi ed 

Objects belonging to different species might be regarded as all 

, m surnffc uOT^tfW w & ' Tha ‘ '™“ 

generates in us a percept,™ ° f LfiK- 

■■WOTinf^t , , „ If the Naiynyihas 

*4 CTlfeW ® that in the perception 

uere pressed further they Mould rep tot » m a 

of dissimilarity, the « me pr0 “^ „„ o{ 51m ,ianty Mentally 

more form, ^ ^ m conscl<msne ss For every 

X^^-TL—y r,; " ,on 

similarnyexisting somewhere ^ ^ 

perception of dlssimlHrrty - ^^5 ^ ”c 

as the perception h (] Sirvarhrs’anasaiigralia 

Tl, = arguments put f ort h in ltar 

by ‘be •*"« are " '^th Je forwarded by 

nature, and almost com ^ ^ o( Brad ] ey ln western 

Nug.irjuna m favou unre alit> of relations, both positing 

philosophy against tlic ullim cjtaracter of the real As 

,n their own way L "d to he directly 

against this the, per p dcscn plion of the process is given, 
pcrcened, but no ps>cho1ogical tiesc i 



Section 4 sif^ and other Pramanas 

WiSWjsT and w«m 

The position of apt*? in rchtion to the whole structure 
of ! novvledge is unique It is from s^nse-expenence that all 
knowledge starts, helped by the processes of differentiation 
and integration, and all the forms of knowledge when dial 
Jcn 0 ed have to prove their validity by an appeal to seni- 
or immediate experience All knowledge is taken to be 
SWMifaipH — facing experience This is whj an enquiry into the 
instruments and structure of knowledge begins by an exposition of 
immediate sensc-cxpenencc. Vnchaspati says-*ra% unpinUn 
iifu%n>T arcs 

cPifa (»ii tf ^ ) Immediate sense-experience is here regarded 
as mi * elder' to inference etc inasmuch as they all depend 
on it, and hence it is treated prior to any other pram ina In 
his Tlk.v on the Yogadarsana too V ichaspati cxplains-rTC 
uT’r-uiTwjHcjniTitirr uput i «rt x ; i 

The position is similar to the one taken up in the Nyaya. 
‘No one can rest satisfied with any mediate form of knowledge 
and our mind is so characterized that it pushes forward to 
1 now ly inference what has been known by acceptance of an 
authority By the process of inference a piece of igama know 
ledge is assimilated into the structure of our knowledge, for howso- 
ever great ar authority be its acceptance remains 111 e a foreign 
appendix to us But even inference is mediate knowledge, and 
the nature of our life alwajs demands im mediae > of experience 
after which one either tries to get at the object or avoid it* 
The Vatsyayana bh ishya says-ur nfirfa npniro j fa g rf fc n ra 
uratx^rnrfaxqriTJn ^ jnr’tfrr 

Nirar hmfo All cunosity ceases af*er the mediate 
knowledge is immediately experienced 1 

If sen«e experience be given such a place tn any system 

1 cf *dso 3frtnnw*TRin^j% <tt y— ^ where after true 

knowledge curiosity about the nature of Purusha I» said to cea3e. 
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of thought, one would think that it would result only in sensa 
tionalism or solipsism It does not fall within the domain of psycho 
logy to discuss the criterion of reality We have slightly touched 
upon the problem in the question cf the invisibility of visual 
rays All the orthodox schools posit different levels of immediate 
cxpenence corresponding to levels of attention from 
which it follows that by holding asrcj to be the ultimate 
criterion of truth or reality, the doctrine did not narrow down 
to mere sensationalism Reality was held not to be so poor as 
could be known entirely through the senses a ^ 
uVunr 1 *Tt *n ^ » Sensc-expenence is not tho final 

judge on the existance or non-existance of a thing Theie is 
another principle that of *ft , ann -fitness which informs uswhetler 
a certain object posited by the necessity of reasoning 
can be as well an object for the senses rr not The measure of 
is wider than that of mere sen c e-expenence, but it can only 
work negatixely inasmuch as it has drawbacks similar to those 
found in Spencers principle of Inconcenabthiy of the Opposite as 
a entenon of truth Hoxvexer all science is built upon such a 
principle is to be applied not to any wajward fancy, 

but to an hypothesis armed at constructs ely by close inducts e 
reasoning The highest postulates of any science are po«itcd only 
according to this principle The principle is applied to the hypothesis 
ofxisual rays-l^al *nrr swift 

li *n 3 x II In the m si We read 
*t agrcjft ffi r m .n g Fw ft vrafa, aifanFuni. » mn 

*114 si tssij. i aifir 3 siwFJ^ifstociFnwt n s.r « u 

and again sfi tgrairaWi*!^ ^fa swl i 

w a arn^Risquifta a a^r aw j n r7 iai ^ns’^fba'JjFi 
fast*! li si c I) Heie both the sides of the question arc put in 
Not seeing an object does not mean its non-existence, c g a 
man going out from his house does not see his people at 
home, but he does not conclude therefrom that they are not 
nor can such not sensing an object mean its definite 
existence, o g our not tuning an experience of a seventh 
taste oxer and aboxe the six ones cannot mean that it exist*, 
for it is posited by no other pramnpa We need not enter into 
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any further discussion of the topic leading on to a criticism 
of subjective idealism or solipsism that \\e meet with in 
*fl. ■t l 

Inspite of the fact that sensc-expcriencc cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of actuality of a thing posited other- 
wise, it is still the only foundation on which the construction of 
an indnjdaal’s world is based . 1 Inference is one degree 
remo\ed while Knowledge accepted on authority is two degrees 
remored from concrete experience Inference is primarily based 
upon the products of fojn as we have already 

noted, tries to draw out of the concrete individual as many 
umversals as possible, and we can say that the process of 
inference is based upon the interconnections between a set of 
univcrsals go mg us a certain scheme upon which alone we dwell 
when applying it to individuals So instead oflookmg at the con- 
crete individual just as we do in experience, m inference we take 
him only as an instance of a universal which in its trail brings us 
to a knowledge of another universal which is proved of some 
other mdmdual If X and Y be two individuals and ‘a be a 
unnersal found to exist in both, then if there be another unit ersal 
*b’ found to cohere in X essentiallj on account of 'a\ then it is 
inferred that 'b' ought to be present in Y too ’A’ is evidently the 
middle term of the syllogism, called in Indian Logic «H%. All 
the fallacies of the middle term were Known to Indian thinkers. 
As regards inference proper, it was held to be of two binds 
\iz and humTuak fjfrvrn j j 

*n% ~ ^drflr 

fTOTv? 'J^'iLP'U^-ntrci r^t^rrg ti f- fq , I 2frT 

'R qtwTgu i in t (<T. rt ) 

The distinction between ^ and whptPt is drawn from a 

1 “ The certainty of sense is fundamental, whilst the certainty of 
thought as concerned with objects of a higher order, presupposes sensory 
fundamettla *’ Psych. Pno P 349 and reads, si RTJRrt 

HUjf'H'd V^lir^ia 1 JUlPIFcTt ^ Sc3ST3^R 1 
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psychological point of view Originally all inference is ^n*rf3*lH 
Before one can convey syllogisticallv a piece of reasoning to 
any body else, he must himself have arrived at it. 'TCraf-prst 
is the syllogism built up to convey the inner necessity of 
reasoning cr thought leading to a certain conclusion from the 
premises According to Indian Logic it consisted of five members 
and included in it an instance exemplifying the universal 
connection put down in the Much criticism has been 

wasted in showing that the form of the Indian syllogism is 
extra-logical But if we look at it apart from logical 
formalism, it comes nearer to our actual mental process 
than the purely formal Aristotelian syllogism. So far as 
•JrtTrt is concerned the general premise almost always keeps 
in the background, for it is never explrcity mentioned, unle c s 
the subject himself were doubtful of the truth of his own 
conclusion The above instance from the Tarkabhasha shov'S 
explicitly the inner nerve of reasoning from a particular instance 
uewed m the light of a universal relation to another particular 
instance m which the subject happens to be interested for the 
moment Inference is always primarily pressed into the ser- 
vice of needs and their fulfilment, and as such it always 
engages itself with particulars, " In the simpler forms of 
reasoning we first appreciate the difficulty, then we took for 
means of obviating it, * Psychologically we always assert the 
conclusion at the beginning, and the Indtan syllogism opens 
with it So too in inventing a machine, the problem is firstly 
taken as solved, and the parts arm ed at deductiv ely. If we look 
at it psychologically the Indian syllogism with its five members 
shows exactly the inner nerve of our mental process in inferring 1 
For want of space we shall not enter into a detailed justification 

1 Vide Pillsbury's Attention. P. 177 e. s* where ht hts di elt almost 
upon the process of ’* If we study the actual thinking process it 

seems that vre rarely hate anything bat the conclusion tvben thedeci«ion 
is made The only occasions when the major and minor premi'es come 
into pla> are when tie Mould test some conclusion that has alreadj been 
attained, or when we want to show tts raid tty to some one else P» I7 C » 
Italics are ours. 

t. « 
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of the Indian syllogism, but shall rest satisfied by noting that 
it contains within its synthetic unity induction and deduction, 
and if in western logic we meet with the Deductive Method of 
Induction, we can posit, analogous to that, the Inductile 
Method of Deduction borne out in the fi\ e-membered Indian 
syllogism T 

3 Unsr is defined as an intrument of knowledge a The subject 
accepts a piece of knowledge given to him by an authority 
Thus it involves a definite belief in the authority accepted, but 
we do not meet with any psychological discussion on the nature 
of belief 

Language is the primary medium of getting authoritative 
knowledge, but by its very nature it is incapable o f giving us any 
direct acquaintance with its object All words deal with only 
general concepts and as such direct knowledge of an 
object can be gained only through concrete expenence gram 
ftjm n w r wq ftqqq i si smifo smt sr f^rfrr far 

^ 5RT i qr nr v A i The relation between a word and 
the object denoted l>y it is conventional, and leaves the indi 
vidual in the object untouched or unapproached A word is 
able to pierce the sheath of the generic attributes of an indi- 
vidual and go no deeper a ft V v* ) 

All authoritative knowledge is based upon either experience of 
or inference drawn by the man who gives it sztsgftFTt 

3% vfrgtTrm 1 

11 m *tt v u 11 It is not an} poser whose word is to 
be believed in Only one who has either experienced or known 
through inference f based upon expenence ) an object has 
a nght to say anything authontatively Any other statement 

1 If there had been a fite"membered s}11ogi$m in western logic, 
logic ans like Keynes would have rebelled the less against ‘Formal Logic * 

2 The SUITS are instruments of knowledge They are also iden 
tified with the product of it knowledge gained by that instrument 

3 too sharest lie same characteristic WHWifitputa \ 

a* srfirera nffownrHST* ^ | ^ unF^fts^it 1 
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based upon neither experience nor inference is to be thrown 
overboard 

The definition given in theNyaya-bhishja is more strict, 

sryicfaunt swrcwnsfoi ftmn ftw n ^ i v 

w W One more qualification is added here m the form of willing 
ness to convey the truth of one’s own experience to some 
other person before one could be taken as a proper authority 

The whole discussion implies that a rex elation of one 
man when conveyed to another is no longer a revelation to 
the other, for unless the man who receives it experiences it 
himself, it only remains at best in the form of blind belief 

A Note on fowl 

Knowledge may be either iruc or false True knowledge 
is defined as having the form of a thing as it really exists 
False knowledge has a form not its own, that is, it has a form 
different from that of the object This comes to the * Correspon 
dence Theory of Truth ” with a metaphysical realism at its back 
But a further implication of false knowledge seems to lie towards 
the “ Coherence Theory of Truth ” False knowledge is proved 
to be false because of its inconsistency with true knowledge 

It vrt an 1. c u Why is not false knowledge true knowledge ? 
Because it is in consistent with truth. Tor truth is a con- 
sistent whole 

Several instances of false knowledge are given False 
knowledge may exist at different levels of consciousness The low- 
est lex el of it is represented in the perception of two moons instead 
of one Here it is a mere question of the lack of co ordination 
between two senses-the two eyes According to the Nyftya view as 
xve saxx above the right e>c recognized the object xvhich the 
left eye had seen There we do not know whether the visual rays 
reach the object simultaneously or not though to make recog- 
nition possible they must do so consecutive!} , and would 

l>e the result of some derangement in the recognition'll function 
Prabhlkara’s explanation of the illusion is quite patent He 
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accepts the Nyayi view that the eyes are Visual rays 

emanate from the two eyes, and ordin a nly settle on the object 
of vision simultaneously thus yielding a single perception A 
derangement of this mechanism results in the rays not 
reaching the object simultaneously, which is said, to result in a 
double image of the object 

There is another classical instance of false visual per 
ccption It is the case of a rojie which is taken for a snake 
We have c cen what part memory plays in perception But 
o\er and abo\e the cumulative effect due to 'pnmary retention’ 
of different acts of attention directed toward the object, there 
are large masses of so called apperception that go to 
complete the perception, by making it meaningful It is in such 
organic supenmposition of the elements supplied by memory upon 
sense-impression that false knowledge has its genesis Prabhakara 
takes the instance of a piece of pearl-shell taken for sitver 
He nghtly says that in the judgment—’ This is siher, ’ the 
bare apprehension of '* this is not mistaken, but the inter 
pretation added by memory in the predicate is false 1 

The mental coefficient of error sinks deeper into ourselves 
as we go higher up. As an instance of the vertical system of 
classificat on we have already given the five kinds of klesas-or 
* infections From amidst eiftur, eifam a nd we 

can compare alone to false knowledge mftui is positive 
false knowledge not mere ignorance and is supposed to lie at 
the very foundation of all our particular wrong notions 
seen in the false modifications of our mind It is false 
identification of Purusha with the phenomenal self, false 
attachment, false prepossessions. The whole problem of Yoga is 
to get free from this generic mttUT-false knowledge. The doctrine 
has its source in the metaphysical and the practical aspects of 

1 Prabhaker has two more instances (i ) the case of the man with 
jaand ce see ng everything yellow and ( it ) Apprehension dreams when 
actual things are absent Vide Prabhakara s Theo y or Error ta Bhao. 
Con 'o! F* II s view of judgment comes near to tint of Bradlej 
or Bo«anquet accord ng to whom the ‘tbs' the gi-'eu is the subject 
while the ascription of the meaning cones up in the predicate supplied 
by mind. 
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Yoga, and as such they do not exactly fit in with the psychological 
question of error and its origin. 

A Note on 

According to the modem point of view sleep is taken to 
be a function of the body, and if at all of the min , 
abnormal aspect of it. Indian thinkers have always been drawn 
towards the problem of sleep In the Upamshads we come 
across the "fatigue and the Puntat theories and the Prana 
and the Brahman theories. ”> We shall here deal with ^ the 
psychological theory of sleep as we find it in the Yogadars ana. 
There sleep is taken to be one of the modes of mind and not a 
function of the body 2 Differences of opinion must have existed 
as to whether sleep should be regarded as a mode of min 
or not, for VSchaspat, m h.s Tikfi informs us that the wor d 

is put down in the sutra principally to assertit « usa is 

giHOT;i a irT'rf.muft n.-t f ipfstt afurt sdb qbsvF.iwt ^ * * 

nfW rtmpmfei IWWWWi jfiw ft**' on ’ ’■ 1 

Upto now we have not mentioned the three gunas tha 

ceaselessly fight amongst themselves for supremacy, m the arena 

of our mind But in the treatment of sleep we cannot do 

without referring to them , , , 

The doctrine of the gunas is pre-eminently a Samkh> a doc- 
trine, so much so that as Kenh has observed there ,s no 
Samkhya without the three gunas He father informs us tha 
the names ««, tam and mm together appear for the first 
tune in the Maitrayanl. <2 5, 52 ) They are treated 

often as substantive qualities, but with the Yogadarsana 
view of the ultimate identity of substance and attribute, 
we can only maintain that the; arc tendencies found to 
co-exist in our mind, each one trying to get the upper hand 
over the other two In the conception of the gunas we find the 
patent characteristic of Indian thought to view things dvnam 
call;, rather than statically, xerUcolly rather than hor.-on^ 

' Ti^.r expos, l,on Vide Con Sul tip Phil Pl> > 2 ^ 26 
2 The nears, arproaeh to th,s would be the western v.ev wh.ch 
takes sleep to be a form of instinct. 
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tally. 1 F6r we do not find any co-p!ancr tripartite division of mind 
into knowing, feeling and willing which can best be restricted 
only to " thr subjective modes of experience bat instead we 
have the tendencies of mind which show' at different heights 
in the shape of tm, run and tmn The gunas are not separable 
entities but only distinguishable moments, and their working 
too is not directly apprehended but only indirectly inferred 
through its results, nfrwm in the sense of 'j'lrdtum is one of the 
seven inferable Dharmas of our mind. firSMfinfaTTP* **** ^ 
sftsrii qformtsipfrca u m. ft j ih n or ‘‘ jptri Trn *1 a 
&WP&3& it mi <. n n 

Sleep is defined as a mode of mind that has for its object 
the cause of nonexistence The words — cause of non-existence 
— have a particular meaning in the concrete setting of the Yoga- 
dars’am We know that according to the Simkhya-Yoga \iew the 
mind takes up the form of an object with which it comes in 
contact through the doors of the senses In waking life the objects 
compete amongst them*chcs to catch our mind, they work like 
magnets drawing our mind towards them. There is just 
another kird of competition going on in our mind too, 
between the three gunas fighting for supremacy. The relation 
between mind and the gunas is that of between mtf and 
ufi, the substratum and its attributes.* At some intervals 
the nan gets the upj>er hand and the and arc 

vanquished. It is the nature of mtfl never to respond to any 
stimuli, it is the darkness overwhelming the primeval um\ erse. 
So m the case of an individual, just like the dirty surface of 
a mirror, his mind reflects nothing from the outside world, 
when seizes it. 

I cf. “ WumJf sees neff fa Ah* effort af faff sltealtan. The I/adfMst 
secs %fPn id vbe action of «T^t| or h. As else where, it is the afferent 
stoRC that interests the European, the efferent mystery that interests the 
last” Mrs Rhys Davids in Comp. Phil P 2*9. Ftn 

J In there is JpiMnMRSMT. It is the original «iff. As a result 

of its iffaro no get JUJ^, gfs or f%ti with the gums nortia* heterogene* 
ously to them, so that gft? or f^T in turn become the qtffs Vide 
ft MI, and £ on. 3 15. 
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Even m such a state when mind docs not respond to 
any outside stimulus its functioning remains the same 
According to the Samkhya-yoga view, experience is the result of 
the final reflection of a particular mode in the that has 

become conscious on account of its nearness to Purusha In sleep 
the mind refuses to respond to any stimulus that may come 
through the senses on account of the preponderating but 
the purer part of the mind still goes orr reflecting that tmg, 
and gets coloured by its darkness That is how Samkhj a- 
Yoga would explain the phenomenon of ( relative ) 1 
unconsciousness in sleep A mirror in the dark does not lose 
its reflecting capacity, but as it has then nothing else to reflect, 
we can say that it does reflect darkness at the time So even 
m sleep the mind— goes on reflecting its tutu thus receix 
ing the SamskSras of sleep, which it is able to recollect, 
on waking Sleep is regarded thus to be a positive 

experience leaving its resedua in our mind fhe Samkhya-Yoga 
theory of rar&nr posits a continuity of consciousness, culminat 
mg on the one side m the transcendental Purusha, and ebbing on 
the other side in sleep, the mdentical functioning of mind storing 
up samsklras whether at the lowest level of sleep or at the highest 
of The bhashja (110) tells us that when the of 

sleep gets mixed up with the the recollection that 

comes on waking is ‘ I have slept well, my mind 

is clear etc ” , when it gets mixed up with the 

memory of it is—' I ha\e slept badly, my mind is 

listless it wanders and is unsteady '* With aw on mi 7 ?, 
heaped upon both the and the the subject on waking finds 
• — 1 ^ untrtfr i h - i snvu 

i — ' I have slept as if in a swoon, or torpor, ( lit slept 
deeply as if stupid or infatuated ) my limbs are heavy, my 
mind is tired, and stands h ?) and absent ( stolen ) * The 
effeet of tutn is inability to attend to anything 

Sleep looks like upturn, and a man in deep mnfa may 
appear to be sleeping It is as if post me infinity appearing like 

1 Relative because consciousness by itself con never be 
uncon c cious Unconscious consciousness is a self contradiction 
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negati\e infinity In abstract mathematics, positive and negative 
infinities maj meet but in actual experience it can never do so, 
and sleep though it might look like can never be that It 
was definitely known to the old thinkers that in sleep 
attention is functionally absent from mind, there being no 
conscious knowledge in sleep In waking life attention is 
either at the f«H, or le\el, on the ip level the mind 
becomes stupidly stolid or goes off into sleep If attention 
means taking interest m life, in sleep one gets absolutely 
“ disintersted n Under the pressure of wakeful interest, our mind 
wanders here and there, hence miw, fcwi-any one of these 
vnttis might appear more distracted than sleep From an objective 
point of view also mind might be regarded as ekagra in sleep, for 
then it has for its object only the all pervading <m*r We know that 
each of the pramnnas is used both for the instrument of, as well as 
the product of knowledge obtained bj that instrument, so here 
the is, from one point of view the lowest level of mind, 
and from another a guna which the mind turns it into its 
own object when sleeping. Such amfk? 'HTwctr is full of Kles’as, 
for mind in a state of torpor has no power to shake off its im 
purities and hence the seeming ek.igrata of sleep is distinguished 
from the real ekigrat't of Yoga, ip 3 mi i .. 

PtsUlfmfa asrfo ^ vradwrnr 1 sfwr RdMiff&i 

gwiwi dpi 1 ft v v 1 ^13 

g 'ft aid 

airs riwuc^t feT tfd *trsft Wi^sqr && 1 

it 1 Vo 1 

According to the Samkhja-Yoga view the mind is not anni 
hilated m the state of sleep. The doctnne of posits 

the pnnciple - ex itihilo nthtl If the mmd were once taken to 
be won-existent m sleep, it would be impossible to get 
back to its organic unity and continuity ever after waking, 

1 “ But suppose that at a gi'en moment I become * disinterested * 
in the present situation, in the pressing action, in both of the forces 
which concentrate on one single point all the activities of memory sup- 
pose in other word', I fall asleep. ' Mind Energy P 94 Bergson could 
not think that " disinterestedness ” could be there inspite of “ tension ’’ of 
Attention As we shall see the discipline of Yoga combines both. 
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if at all one could wake up from such a sleep. At times in 
Upanishadic thought the soul of a man is said to be free 
from the fetters of his mind as the latter is held to be destroyed 
(in sleep) We find this \ie\v popularly expressed in 

or m swRiifrusd: , 

ggfbift’Efbih Here mind is snid to be drowned in 
the original leaving the individual soul free to meet the 
Universal Sometimes along with the mind, even the senses 
arc described as having gone into the original Nescience 
m? *fcr JR ( g-v ) At the root of different views 

about continuity or annihilation of mind in sleep he the 
different metaphjsical doctrines about the nature of the world 
and causality. It is easy to see that according to the latter 
view, we are left with no differentia to demarcate sleep from tmrft 
The difficult} must have been observed earl} for m CT c 
*i-\ we find that Indra is not satisfied with Prappati’s 
reply when he identifies the true self with the «elf tn 
sleep. “ When a man being asleep, reposing, and at perfect 
rest ( so that he is not aware that he is asleep) c ces no dreams, 
that is the self, this is tl e immortal . ” But Indra objects, 
*' Sir, in that way-he does not know himself, that he is I, nor 
does he know anything that exists He is gone to utter 
annihilation I see no good in this ” After such a rejection of the 
sleep-self comes the true higher self And the difference lies 
in the level of attention Ekfigratn literally means one-ponted 
ness, but it may be defined from the side of the object, ns n 
state of mind in which it hns one and the same thing as its 
object The subjective co-efficicnt of eh J grata is one-pointedness 
and it is this til it is Inching m sleep, though it mnv have 
one and the same as its object. The seemingly ekngn 
nature of sleep is due to this oneness of object but from 
the point of sjnergc/ic ckfigntl, it is diametncall} oppo'ed 
to the state of Samadhi 


\ cf also KT*^TT II t vvt I 

vt 



Section 5 rw.-'j 

The operations of the are to a great extent 

presupposed in ^ense-perception We had to deal with 
this function of mind in its onward path from 
to irftwi 57313 The 1 nqhih rendering of the word far** is 
given by “Imagination” 1 But f^F>7 is not as commonly 

understood Even if the word sFRT were used in the sense of 
one can only render its true meaning in the light of the whole 
discussion In the field of Indnn Philosophy we often find 
it difficult to light upon the true meaning of a term used Thus 
«nr m Buddhism would mean perception, a process carrying 
one to the length of 573 M while m jainism it means 

the barest awareness, the most incipient consciousness To 
take another instance reft may mean an act of memory, and 
sometimes that keen watchfulness of the mind, which guards 
one against evil thoughts So too the word is \ery often used 
instead of but the process there is not that of imagination. 
Under such circumstance we can profit more by closely following 
the discussion and the instances given of the process of fiw, 
than by merely dogmatizing about it 
We read in the Yogadars’ana — 

1 is devoid of object 8 and follows the knowledge 
of words ” 

* It does not come up to real knowledge nor can it come 
to mean false knowledge Even though dev oid of object, there is 
a general tendency towards it 4 supported as it is by the 

1 Almost all the authorities render it as " Imagination ’ Swam I. 

\i\eltacand renders it as “verbal delusion wh ch comes nearer its >ogic 
value but it tells us nothing about as a psychological process. 

2 Unfortunately the word tR'niT too is at t mes used in the sense of 
as »n Tc'nrrrteJmnre • 

3 Object not In the psychological sense but object considered as 
something real outs de 

4 The * oid is rendered by a general tendency touard* it 

Conception of comes very near the pragmatic view of truth according 
to which one may act up to a truth because it helps one m the 
economy of Uf? 
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strength of verbal knowledge. For instance the very nature of 

Purusha is consciousness If consciousness itself is Purusha, 

what is predicated of what (in this judgement)’ However a 
certain mode of mind manifests itself ,n the act of predicating 
For instance- Chaitra's cow,’ so too-'the Purusha ,s inactive and 

such-that-the-quallties-of-an-object-are-dcn.ed-to-.t ( uRtfe- 

smnh!)’ 'Bana stands, will stand, has stood -Here the meaning 
of the root alone is understood in the cessation of motion In 

the same way the Purusha Ins the-altrihutcM-not-bemg-born. 

By such a phrase one can understand only the absence of 
quality of being born and not any t positive ) quality ( residing 
?n Purusha taken as a substratum <**" (underlying h,s different 
attributes) Therefore there is a tendency m all men to express 
themselves by means of a quality armed at by the process 
of Km " («n ? and i Vide S 1 ) 

And Vachaspati explains it thus - 

••Predication or an act of judgment consists of a relation 
between the predicated and the predicate It might also be put 
thus-It ,s a relation between the quality and the thing qualified. 

Such a specific mode of mind is exhibited m the sentence Chaitm s 
Cow ’-To give an ordinary instance,- 1 \n arrow stands. Justus 
m ••he cooks ' or he brevis . - complete vents of moments 
of action in which some precede while others ( other moments ) 
follow, is spoken of as limited by a certain result, so here too ,n- 
•(An arrow) stands 1 It is the same relauon of antecedence and sub 
sequence when ,t is sa.d-vv.ll s.nnd-has stood. tt dl suppose ha 
just like the act, on of cooking, .he ac, of standing (or of cessa. on 
of motion ) ,s different from the arrow and that it ,s predica d 
of it In reply to tins the Bbvshyahura says that only the 
meaning of the root ,s understood ... ,hc cessation of motion 

The cessation from motion » *" "<£**£ 

a from of existence and therein loo the order of More 
and after ,s imposed upon,- such is the process o pr^resnv 

Non-ex, slerce ,s posued .s existence and as suteequent 
( to something )-vvhich af.ervvanls is attributed o nil the 
Punistns 1 But ,t is not however an attribute which can be 
separated from the Purusha. Another instance is b,ven-c t 
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i It has been maintained by many that apatt 
from wjt and te&r there is no other mode of mind like that of 
frfFT It is for their enlightenment that all the amplification 
of instances is given ” 

0\er and above this it is maintained that — "The process 
-of tew projects or imposes differences in unity, or again im 
poses unity among differences There the difference as well 
25 Umty 1° , n ot re ' lUy ex,5t Ev<fn then the tew is neither 
!m nor because its operation is without any inner 

contradiction Taking the well-known instance-of the Purusha’s 
relation to %crw, what is the thing { subject ) and what is the 
predicate In pure unity there can be no differentiation between 
a thing and its quality A cow is not predicated of a cow ■ 

( ita v* S 2 ) , 

Again further on we read— "The ufterfwwfa is one in 
which are mixed up the tews of the word, the object and the 
knowledge thereof What sort of stem mwfn 1S thls ?- 

!l ,S i 0f ^ e "° rd ’ thC ° bjeCt * and ,ts knowledge and 
their Sfcms They are by the, r nature different but on account 
of their (mutual) interrelation (soura) lift*, worIts m them . for , t 
is ^function to show difference m umty and unity m difference 
The meaning , s that the « ttunS, , s mixed up w„h 
of the word, the object and the knowledge thereof For instance 
the word 'cow - In this instance the ( process of ) “ 

shows unity between object and ,ts knowledge on one side and 
the word on the other 1 . Thus ,t ,s seen that men grasp the 

word, the object and the knowledge thereof together and not 
keep them apart, eten though they are different But since sou 
say that they are not grasped apart, whence does the difference 
come >’ (* fl i »t S 3) r enee 

After ths we come to the next Sutra The difference 
drawn between the uteri and fftesf i S that tn 

1 Here tbe-tel goes on k itfa the te?T showmer f, \ , , 

(,) !‘* l “ ('O-the word 

and (») word and object on the other W knowledge 

2 The reply is B .ken that learned seers hake th* ™ 

as different The quotation )«■ yiver >p S 3 , P " Cr see t,,ero 
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the latter there is no superimposition ( srstra ) of any one of 
the three ( 51 ^, etv and stR ' on the other, it being free fiom 
the process of The object of that *rn% is the pure 

object-the individual, free from the basic root of the process of 
involved in knowledge gained by tftt and siguH — “The 
object stands by itself m its own pure form, cut off or limited, 
by its own form ( and not by any other form which is arrived 
at by the proce c s of The word is Erefad) This is the higher 
SRit?-immediate experience of the Yogi It is the root or the 
seed of both wtt and , Iccausc they originate from it. 

But the immediate experience of that higher awsy is not 
accompanied by g?T cr 8igqR Therefore the immediate higher 
experience bom of fc fl trf fW l fa is not mixed with an> other 
pramfina. ' And V.lchaspati explains it thus — “H is the higher stm 
of the Yogis because it has not the least taint of any «R^-non ex 
istancc imposed upon it (But the opponent objects) * Let us grant 
that the yogis grasp the reality of an object in such higher 
immediate experience and then instruct and prove it to others. 
But how can such an object be either taught or proved by 
e im or wdipiR (verbal knowledge or inference drawn to 
instruct others ), for the object of either is not that wra*. 
But if Sima and have for their object that higher percep- 

tion, they being themselves mere processes of firm the higher 
perception too becomes onl> a form of ’ It is m reply to this 
that the Bhfishyakiira says — ‘It is the source of all up and w*prR ' 
If the higher perception had lecn alloyed with tftrrgure just as 
the ttfot&swsj is, this would have been the ca e e, but the higher 
perception is their source, it is from higher perception that 
VJR3UR arc bom That which is the cause of something can* 

not itself be its object Therefore the Yogis first know 

an object by the and then lay* it down before others 

and teach it to them *' ( V ) " Convention ( e. g 
to call a certain object a cow ) is the «oul of that interrelation of 
between the word, the thing and its 1 novslcdgc. And the 
ftv*! of the knov ledge we have in agami and inference comes 
out of that "(S 4] But in the «nn%, tht object shakes 
off all the associated memories of such knowledge 
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We find a similar process of frfw when the unity found 
in the meaning of a complete sentence is broken up into 
words which b> a second act of firR** are broken up into a 
series of letters or sounds (ft } V» S 5) 

Another reference to fins’* comes up in ^ Ml v iv. 
There in the the doctnne of the ‘UfSra's t e of subjective 
idealism is referred to As against that the Samkhya-Yoga 
realism is posited, showing that the argument put forth by 
the subjectivists regarding the independent non-existence of the 
outside world is based upon a mere fiuspi For it is only by accentu 
atmg on a mere aspect of reality and taking that to be the 
whole of it that one can rob the objective world of its 
indepedent reality That aspect on which the subjectivists 
build their whole metaphysics is the invariable natUTe of the 
real to be a part of some ones consciousness We are not 
here concerned with the metaphysical side of the di'cus«ion 
But we must mention that the mere fact of being presented 
to us can be distinguished from within a complete subject- 
-object relation, by the help far?* process and that the identi 
fication of thought with reality is an unwarranted step taken 
by metaphysics from insufficient psychological data 

^ II mi i II In the Tiki the sphere of firtw-process is 
differentiated from that of wi The objects of the outside world 
are or tas material and matter is not taken to be the 
field of the firr/'l- pro cess does not illuminate the real form 

of the object like the process of knowledge which is not 7 1 
Our primary sense-exj enencc is a senes of 
afltis i c as wc have already mentioned it consists 

of a presentation continuum This fact is not laid down 
by the old thinkers in so many words as these But 
the act of analysis by the help of which that ongmal unity is 

1 3 ^lfrfcfi’T-tfiz-tWtsffr frti-feW tn spft-K — but the nest pbra«e rather corn 
plicate* the matter—^ vrfiijjqsfo \ f^p»7 not being 

gross has not for its object the gross But the is not Itself 

gross even though capable of experiencing the gross Jn hi* com on 
holds that grorsness is gra'ped by jjfsnj 
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broken up is itself introspectively analysed with a keenness 
equal to that exhibited by any one in the range of philosophic 
thought. From the above quotations we can describe the 
process of ffo 7 and hy down the following points 

Our Intellect is so structurally framed that it can grasp 
a tiling m its umtj only by breaking it up into differences 
Intellectual thought is always accompanied by language, and it 
is hard to say whether the analytical bias belongs originally 
to thought or is the mere outcome of the use of language The 
former alternate e seems to be more phusiblc, for if it were 
wholly absent in thought it could surely ha\e found out a 
better instrument through which to express itself. Such a 
thought process is one of the two aspects of Man 

never likes to remain within the narrow though intense boun 
dines of pure sonse-expenence The disposition to self-expres 
svon in the midst of similar selves is an urge which has no 
beginning. ( ^ 

tfasjspn faS'H, usftawi 1 ) In a way man's uni 
verse becomes wider bj social intercourse, but this expan 
sion costs him his intensity, inasmuch as it ta! es him fur- 
ther away from the direct touch of reality 

We cannot know the pure SoW, we cannot reduce 

ourselves to the level of the sensation We travel a long way 
oft on the path of thought -abstraction, before we realise where 
we arc 1 Even our jicrceptual judgment e g this is a jug — 

— alrcadj bears the stimp of f^r showing us a subject and 
a predicate, both different in a way from each other and still 
brought together in a single act of consciousness Judgments 
at the lowest level alrcadj have the form A is B, for no 
judgment is possible in the tautological form A is A n ffc mi 

How the original umt> of concrete experience is broken 
up we do not know. We can onb, sa> that ps> chologicallj 
the concepts of subject and object are armed at b> a process 
1 This is the reason tv h> intfce^tn^VR the lower ftfsiWl Is ool 
Rsctsnoned escept as a frocess cr cf the iniriyaj 
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of differentiation earned into the onginal unit) of expenence 
implying a duality but not dualism There is no mention as to hew 
the psychological process of actuall) works in breaking 
up the original expenence, giving us both the subject and the 
object Perhaps a Buddhist in any such explanation if he tned it, 
would give greater prominance to the object, than to the subject 
A Vcd intin might hold that the product* of constitute the 
Ma> i which is eternal but his belief is metaphysical and not psycho 
logical Otl er schools of philosophy had no necessity to posit 
any specific \ntti of for i for they believed m the objective 
existence of substance and quality, person and attribute the 
individual and his genu 0 Tor the Ny»ya and the Jam schools 
of thought both relations and relata were real According to 
the Yogadars’ana the) arc one indivisible and only distin 
guishable vv ith the help of fcs * Other schools did accept fir s 
but only to the extent that it gave us determinate perception 
Patanjah alone had to extend its operations beyond the 
swm and posit its existence integrally on account of an extra-psy 
chological doctrine of his system Thus we can understand full well 
the real import of the fwMT&i, only by taking it along with 
the earliest beginnings of the process seen in the uf^n jifm 
P sychology as a science can do nothing but posit the 
principle of continuity and hand over the ultimate problem of 
the relation between and ?R o metaphysics It 

does not try to probe beyond the differentiation between subject 
and object which for it are final It tal es them for granted and 
starts from an apparent duality But the whole praxis of 
voga lies m the direction of a return to the original unity of 
experience It is a question whether <ur consciousness can ever 
return to the point whence it started The wotec bch.ex.es. thoAi 
definite theory of the different levels of attention or of conscious, 
ness goes to assert the impossibility of traversing the same 
path once gone over by mind at the same time that it makes 
enough room for the attainment of higher Prfqftfq sir Hence a 
process from rrfodr to fofiRiwtftr t e from to 

stage does not bnng one to the onginal sensation, but 

to a higher 
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We shall deal with the question of the Levels of Attention 
and or later on, what concerns us here is the 

nature of the fw««r process The process taken as a whole 
includes within itself two apparently contradictory but in 
truth complimentary operations namely those of finding dijft 
rences within a unity, and secon lly of imposing itiuty on 
differences Its first half is a process of abstraction, in thought 
wherein the single composite organic oneness of an object is 
broken up into several elements The other half of the process 
consists of the relatiomng function of mind bringing absolutely 
unconnected objects into a related whole, simply because such 
a relation serves some one of its purposes 

The traditional instance taken is that of the relation bet 
ween Purusha and his attnbutes When a thing simply is the 
attribute, {though we cannot say even this much) we can 
make no judgment about it. Still howe'er men indulge in such 
judgments and base their social intercourse on them There 
is another instance taken from ordinary life. A man says — ‘the 
arrow 1 is, will be, and has become stationary ! And he might try' 
to divide motion, or take rest to be a state which is denied 
from motion. But in no instance do we find mere motion apart 
from something moving. As a Buddhist would say, there is no mo- 
tion outside the moving object This has its own application in 
Yoga where one is required to be free from the impositions of 
ftrw Freedom from its first operation namely that of breal ing up 
a unity in*o differences means freedom from abstract names This 
is very essential so far as reaching the underlying truth even in 
any science is concerned, for very often, when an abstract 
term is used instead of a concrete one, one is tempted to think 
that one has explained a phenomenon For instance in Psycho- 
logy, it was this enslavement to ftr*«i-products that took it m a 
wrong direction Very often a psychologist thought that when he 
had used terms like ‘sensations*, ‘ percepts \ * ideas ‘vohtions*, 
and what not, he had explained the entity called mind to an 
extent that he had no need of recognizing a Bat as itfcDottgrtt has 

put it, *‘a percept, a concept arc nev er found Iy mg about loose 

in the world, as he may find a pebble, or a star, or a bone, 
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or inj other physical thin r He might as well expect to find 
"a falling *' or “a movement” without something that falls 
or moves or * a perceiving” or 'a remembrance” detached 
and isolated from the subject who perceives or remembers 

This does not mejn that motion itself is impossible, for 
the world is not a plenum hut a process and that, as 
VSchaspati lays it down eich md tarry process is 

supposed to terminate in a cert tin icsult Dots he mean tint we 
only think the process comes to an end, simpl) liecause we are 
interested in a certain result or, as we might i ut it, simpl> becaus 
v e cut across and put a stop to a process in itself mdiv isible b) 
means ot our artificial purposes ? Can v e link this assertion 
with fpmr-the («unas work Lcascle*sly, only we impose 

our purposes on them ’ Can we above all find in this the 
Bergsonnn solution of the paradox of Zeno's fl>ing arrow 1 that 
motion bj itself is indivisible, and that one can divide it onl> 
b> the process of i e by the process of abstraction * 
That the object and its motion cannot be separated is 
consistent with and comes near the view that the tuff, its 
and its itotres-all form an indivisible single process, and that 
what might be regarded aS a *nff from one point of view 
might as well turn out to be a from a higher point of view 
Hierarch} of mffs is definitely posited in \ the 

different mjfs answering to different points of views i c to our 
different purposes. u* afbrre i uffl^Ttsfa 

sfci uq i 

uAtwroraturctomui uffinvuMfr-tidi, ^ utj nfbro? 

i i uuf *rcf?r ^ svi And 

Vachnspati comments — 

sT^isft 0 ! ma? *7^ i ga mIViihI ufirdhom i 

The process of analysis and abstraction m thought is 
responsible for all the problems of relation like those of-subslance 
and qualit} , Person and his attributes, the subject and the 
predicate Spatial relations are held to be given. Though space 

1 Whether ^rn mentioned m the bhashya be a man or an arrow it 
f» immaterial to u* so far a* our discussion goes 



means extension, and mind has no spatial coefficient 

cRirtTR n wta t 

* * <3>%RW <TR^5I5>3TfttTr ftfcsf&fflr I V •>* H ), still 

it is held that spatial relations are directly apprehended by a?*® 
The temporal relations of the outside ivorld are given along with 
these in a certain order of limitation and so too motion But the 
processes of thought — the categories of thought as wc might 
say-work upon the unity of experience by breaking it up Wc 
do not find any metaphysical treatment of the problem of 
relations as such For the Yogadarsana is concerned not 
with the metaphysics of relations and their reality but with 
their psychological side and the way out of them leading one 
nearer to the underlying spiritual Reality 

But the process does not merely mean abstraction 
and analysis It co\ers the whole ground of relations which 
may be classified broadly into those that are brought about 
by artificially breaking up a unity and those which are the 
outcome of conventionally linking t no objects together 
We have dealt with the former class of relations An 
instance of the latter type is — —This is Chaifcra’s con 
EndentU the relation is a purely got-up relation Chaitra and 
the cow are different objects, and they are brought together, bv 
the fort* process, establishing a «=etrblance of unity between 
the two m a single judgment 

Thus at a stroke the whole fabric underlying social 
relations and convention is cut up Relations can lie either the 
work of individual thought or of social convention AH verba) 
knowledge is either a unity broken up into differences or an 
artificial unitv set up between differences Even the social law 
of property goes, for is onlv a fosnr 1 The «i*dhaka 

has to free himself not merely from judgments that seem to 
deal with unitv, but from projecting relations where they do 
not reallv exist between things 

The correlation of f^a on the objective side is the 
relation of sranr between the objects related. In the relation 
ship of we have false imposition or false identification 
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The relation between body and Soul is often said to be 
that of So too even outside objects do impose them 

selves upon one another and even upon us, c ome how or other 
The fra -7 process is the subjecive faculty which corresponds to 
the objective Thus Patafijah says -smsm SOTmiftmtcrmurent. 

. ti it Viewed objectively the relation between 51^ 
«T$ and trera is that of emus, while subjectively it is the 
that is able to apprehend this relationship Inasmuch 
as the emiRT includes the relation between knowledge and its, 
object and 5R or am, it comes a bit near the Ny&ya 
conception of euuai-that peculiar relation between mind and its 
object the like of which we never find m experience. 

Ramifications of the 77% are wider than those of any 
other Verbal knowledge and inference both are cast into the 
mould, at the bare or which fra 7 works supreme So there is 
overlapping in the classification of the modes of mind 
The division given is sum flTra far 7 fon and But out 
of the three kinds of pramnnas two are bared upon fra 7 
Even is not wholly free from its taint for its further sub- 
divisions are the ftfra 7 and ufra 7 smi? Hence only one- 
ihe t stum can be regarded as a pure sum v hile the 
“igjTTn and *iTun try to deal with things only through 
th° refract ng medium of words words werds and they bv 
themselv-sdo not give us the mdnidt al m the object, but only 
the gen** alxt es that inhere in it u f| *%« In the 

"Yogadarsam it is not definitely laid down that the concept 
of the genus is arm ed at by the process of f^F 7 The 
object of siPnj vs held to be on the contrary an organic 
unity containing within its womb both the R5T7 and the ur uim 
A consideration of the relation between the f?^7 and the 
Sturm would lead us to a dtscu cc ion of and ergaf^sr 

wholes into which we need not go for the present How 
the urarm is picked out from amidst the concrete moividual 
is not made quite clear but from the fad that the erguH 
\ rocess is held to be bared ucon f*7*7 we mi^ht corclude that 
the UTUF7 is picled up bv that very process. Thus to avoid 
overlapping wc would be required to classify the fmifts 
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under the following heads — sftsj, fNw, l-ftEf, and 
subdividing into and etmu 

is distinguished from both smna and ffc'q 

is neither true knowledge nor false knowledge ’ That which 
can be neither true nor false is classified in modem text books 
on psychology either under doubt or * c uppositions ” We 
evidently cannot put fitoC'T under — doubt, because the state 
of doubt affects the subject alone and as such the element of 
personal equation enters more m doubt Hence social intercourse 
cannot be based upon such a precarious mode ot mind True or 
false belief or disbelief is categorical in its nature and is opposed 
to doubt psychologically, but the products of are distinguished 
from rurptf and ftq&t It was Meinong who posited the existence 
of a certain class of judgments that were neither true not 
false, but were mere Suppositions 1 We might favourably compare 
firesq with suppositions, but like all comparisons this too is to 
be taken with some reservation fta's is wider than an act 
of supposition inasmuch as its operation is seen at 
the root of judgments that would be regarded as falling 
within the categon of true or false bv western thinkers 
Thus the judgment — This is Caitras cow — would be regarded 
a valid judgment and not a mere supposition, while according 
to the Yogadars’ana view all judgments of relation are merely 
products of the -functioning 

From the above discussion it must be clear that fb«F*i7 
rs not the process of imagination tit the settle of the word in 
ss'b.'S.b /J as its&J- JJ as on one side Ihe ptrs*. ess of 

abstraction in thought It is thought brought to bear with all 
its analytical functioning upon the unity of experience At the 
same lure it is a sort of a relationing process fcctv ccn different 
objects Taking both the motuct /s contained tn the operations 
of tre might say U is a rilahoning faculty somehow 

imposed upon nahty and t ccepted by both reality as well ns 
humatut\ Though reality lie apprehended b\ us through 
judgments, it is not made up of judgments. The conten’ of in' 
proposition is gi\tn to us in a f-'fwsq sptt, vhilc the form cf it is 
1 ^<Je Problem of Truth 1 S4 t « 
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given b> the the categories of facer This comes near the Kantian 
cpistemolog}. 1 2 The thing-m itself, the Dtng-an-sich was taken 
to be inapproachable by Kant The Indian view point parts 
company here, for in the Upanishads we find a sufficient number 
of references to show that the real was not held to be out of 
reach, though only an inner approach to it was held to be possible 
And in spite of such a characteristic of the real, all social 
intercourse regarding it is based upon far* and somehow or other 
it goes on even though the fsvsjiw follows onlj words and has 
no real objective substratum to correspond to the relations'* 
( qtflt i yt ) set up b> it To seek the reason for such a harmony, 
amounting almost to a pre established harmony, is to leave 
the sphere of psychology proper, and go over to metaphysics. 
But inasmuch as the Yoga doctrine is based upon it we may 
mention in passing that the process of is 

possible primarily because all are in possession of the same 
reality, and secondarily because the process functions in 
the same \va> in all human beings. 

1 Keith says, “ Dharmakirti developed a perfectly definite theory 
in winch a cl»ar distinction was drawn between the element of sense in 
perception and the function of imagination In the nattoweM sense perc»p- 
tion is without imagination and » unerring ( qKtRTtfrcq 3TOPtITj) but this 
m-reh give, us a momentary contact with something real, but ut*erh 
inexpressible \11 our knowledge is based upon this contact, but its 
content ( ? ) is «uppW by the imagination ( fas'-q ), acting by rules 
which it itself imposes, a conception which has obvious analogues with 
the Kantian doctrine of perception." Kar Mint P 25 The writer has not 
looked into Dharmakirti s theory of perception, but how even the content 
can be supplied by is somethingwhichevidentlj one cannot follow. 
It certainly can not be upon bare contact that the rules of are 

m posed The fafqrfq SPra has in it, in a seed-state all the moments of 
knowledge, distinguished later on The You has to tale recource to 
onK to convey it to other*. ?T5TTl^ 

^ I What \achaspati has said of the higher 
Slfar'q ran as well be an lied to the lower JRtrt 

2 We have already tnentionel that the objective counteti«rt is 
but is not regarled as real 
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We almost come upon this view of in The Study of 
PataiijaU 1 -" When we say Chakra's cow, it is only an imagi- 
nary (?) relation, for actually speaking no such thing exists as the 
cow of Chaitra. Chaitra has no connection in reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of consciousness, 

there is the same illusory relation Thus it sometimes breaks 

a concept into two parts and predicates one of the other, and 
sometimes predicates unity of two concepts which are different. 

Thus its sphere has wide latitude in all thought process 

conducted through language and involves an element of abstraction 
and construction and is called This represents the faculty 
by which our concepts are arranged »n analytical or synthetical 
proposition.” Here we come very near a true description 
of the functioning, but the rendering is done by the 

same ill-fated word 'Imagination ' 1 


1 P. 166. 



Section 6 HFfnr ffe Dispositional Masses 

Bosanquet has satd-Truth is the whole, we might say 
with equal meaning that Mind is the whole E\en though we 
might pick up certain modes or some functions, it is the 
total mind that manifests itself tn all its workings Inspite 
of the scholastic differences about the nature of the senses, 
and the outside world Indian thought always agreed to Mew 
mind as a whole for it never broke up its unit} into 
compartmental faculties The surest assurance of this fact comes 
to us from the definite recognition of dispositional masses 
cognitive affective as well as conative. At the very first question 
regard ng the modes of the mind the interdependence of the 
present ard the past is recognized i sit 1-$ I 

MRfk-wi fcnl i 5^1 5ft 1 qs 

1 — The modes of the mind are either afflicted or 
pure These modes create or lea\e behind them their samskaras 
which are akin to them From the samskaras (in turn) originate 
the ra nous modes and again from the modes the samslnras 
Thus the wheel of the modes and the samskaras turns round 
and round ceaselessly This is not a one sided dependence of 
the present on the past which might result in automatism but 
it is mutual modification of both, giung us a continuity actnelj 
constructed b> the inner Self 

The Sansknt word Samskari is almost untranslatable 
It is wider then the masses of so-called apperception in that 
the functioning of the is not confined to the cognitive 

side of consciousness alone It includes within itself the cognitive, 
affective and conative dispositions When the Bhashya-kara 
speakes o{ the he means it as a lundamentaf faw 

of the mental function which when specified gives us the three 
types of dispositions laid down in modern psycholog} 1 The 
five principal modes of mtnd mentioned seem to have 
1 E. g the same law is implied when the bhashya quotes — 
It U We can roughly compare it 
with Arists conceptions of tnergeuz and dynamis and their relation 
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The and the amts?, the inferable and the directly 
perceivable are already mentioned. is a of 

the former type, inapproachable by its very nature. 1 It was said 
By its fruits ye shall know them So with the uncanny 

depths of our mind. We infer the existence of the 

samskaras from the individual acts of recollection or memory. 
The samkfiras (particularly the JR3V form the fund of 

memory, while rofa gives us the individual recollections, a distinc- 
tion drawn by Bergson in his Matter and Memory. References 
are met with at various places, about the relation between 
samskara and smntu fcmng i ft. Vv ll ^ ttwrrr 

# ^rr ut: ^ i etc 

According to Indian thought, the life of the individual 
extends in the past upto infinity, but may have a terminus m 
moksha in future. The Soul is eternal and its relation withlife 
or the world is begmningless in the past with a possibility of a 
divorce depending upon his own effort. It is, in a way, 
the reverse of the Christian conception of the human soul 
with a definite beginning in time and an infinite future. 
Mind m its passage through eternal time past, gathers the 
debris of the samskaras of all experiences in different lives; 
and the infinite burden of accumulation would in itself be 
unbearable except for the Law of Karma and tort 

mean the same thing, though generally TORI is reserved for 
that which has a determining value on our present or 
the future life. The samskaras of all the acts are stored up in 
our mind as so many latent forces, which assume the form 
of a TORT or an active tendency when, according to the law of 
Karma, the time for their fruition comes 

The samsKjras are taken, to be the causes of recollections. 
The is the original fund of memory from which differ- 

ent recollections spring up at opportune moments. The relation 
between urtc and is that between the unmanifest substratum 
and its manifestation. The region of the samskaras lie in the 
depths of subconsc iousness. The BRiftrofRT. SRTa form the 
l tf. sntR: stcrt p n snfrsm— *3*31 n 
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structure of our mind ,n ,ts totakty Taken tn its M W*> 
logical connotation, the uwfe includes with, n itself the g 
tive, conative, affective and instinctive dispositions as well 

After a certain spiritual advancement >t - held that a 

Yogi .sable to know all the samskaras of h.s whole past In 
our next section we shall see that such a direct knowledge 
7 the samskaras cannot mean an actual memory, because 
only in a narrower sense an objectification , of a samskara 
would result in recollection. In 

the oi i 

x , 

«nta ^ 1 Here samskaras are 

broadly divided into two classes 
( i ) The 

and ( u ) the Samskaras 

The former group is taken to be the sme qua non of particular 
IcovZJJ infections of .he mind, the latter class contain 
within it the which are left behind by difle ent 

acts, good and bad and form the cona.ive dispositions 
with their mysterious ( w. ) "orking woven with he 
law of karma The former group gives us the cognitive 
dispositional or apperceptive masses on the one hand, 


— ~ ; ' . that we find the fact of the mind 

1 “ ' s °”' y “ ' I ' 0d " n of san.ska.as fully annunciated 

storing all its experiences ,c he fo™ ol a ^ ^ ^ 

E. g “They (subcn.se, o«s 1 “ out d „ lwet | y 

the mind, t on y in ^ .mplies retention and is practically 

imagination P 96 ^Habu rtsell^ dirfcrUo ». 

-WardT'psych ' Pnn P 98 ' Andnepreler.n c.il that which endu-us 
a / , hpcause it confuses the act of thinkrg c f as 

obiec' with the enduring condu.ons which render possible the thetas of 
that obiect ) — as the condi, ons of our thinking 0 any no. an 

• idea 1 but cognitive d.spos.t.ons ■ -Out Tsych P 25 The principle 
,s quite commonly accepted, but the psychologist- rn t-e —1 posit the 
dynamic resul„« analytically. . e cognitive re, Pee. e.=c se residua etc. 
The Indian thinkers on the contrary gmp-d th- d^c-_=g ol samskara- 
firstly synthetically. lor it »>• one and h- tame, -IT c< the m.nd w<-k> 
presen ed cognitive, affectne or cocei'i - s.. ~ 
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and the affective dispositions which supply the mind with the 
necessary motive power for action That part of the total 
fund of samskaras which is known in the shape of definite acts 
of memory is defined by Vachaspati in his Tiki, where he says 
enrsn while the others are— arRwfoilwr 

«^THt ^ 1 It is only the samskaras left by our cognitive 
acts which can be recalled in the shape of recollections 
The sUtra itself— 11 ^ 5 » deals 

with a phenomenon that would fall within the perview of 
abnormal psychology, and we need not enter into it. But 
Vachaspati’s Tlka shows us clearly the several kinds of dis 
positional masses that form the structure of our mind 

We shall for the present deal with the cognitive disposi 
tional masses which result not merely in memory, but affect 
the incoming sensations, by ushering some and excluding 
others We might compare these snm tewr with the so-called 
apperceptional 1 masses, termed by Dr Ward ‘Intellective sys 
terns which assimilate any new sensation and give it its meaning 

According to western psychology apperception of any 
new element of consciousness is carried out under the guidance 
of the mood present, or the purpose or the particular 
question ’ in mind, and more or less the character of any 
new element or its meaning depends upon the particular 
system of the samskaras with which it gets unified We have 
already referred to this m our treatment of perception and 
interpretation The moods or the purposes of western psychology, 
on account of their strictly non-moral scientific attitude, all seem 
to live upon the same level of consciousness Thus Pillsbury 
says — “ The subconscious is nothing mysterious, no new and 
detached realm of mind, but merely a mass of expenences of 
the same general character as those that we have been 
considenng ** This much is in perfect harmony with the 
Indian doctrine of the Further on he says that “ we 

1 Apperception ' the word was originally used bj Leibn tr to 
demarcate clear ideas from the vague It was de\ eloped by Kant for 
whom ' transcendental apperception was the work of the categories of 
understanding Herbart brought the word down from general Philosophy 
to psychology proper 
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cannot mean by the subconscious a new level of mind, we 
can at the most mean an organisation of the old experiences 
m a slightly new way ** He has maintained this as against the 
the theory of Freud which turns subconsciousness into almost 
another individual mind as opposed to the conscious mind 
But in the Yogadars'ana, the mention of the subconscious 
intellective masses always goe* with the acceptance of different 
levels of subconscious mind That a certain level of apperceptional 
masses always gravitate towards bondage in life, while others 
take a man higher up in spiritual advancement is shown in' — 

irarar r? i I ^ » 

jt 8?fa Rittuuf » w 

?fct a n — }-*> u We have so 

often mentioned that the whole problem of Yoga, is to rise 
on higher levels of our mind Corresponding to the levels of 
consciousness there are different levels in subconsciousness too 
The samskaras cannot be worked upon directly. A lower 
samskara tea saiyskara left by a lower vntti, can only 
be driven out or uprooted, or suppressed by a higher 

samskara, which we can deposit m our subconscious mind 
only by inducing a higher mode of mind through an effort of 
attention In the passage above quoted, it is definitely laid 
down that the which are originally deposited in 

the mind by similar modes, are themselves the causes of 

further ifos or modes on the same level The«=e are so to say 

the cognitive dispositional masses, which condition *the acts of 
our attention The structure of the samskaras is of our own 
making The functional working of mind when left to itself, 
Undisturbed by indi\ idual effort, expresses what we can call 
the Law of circular causality , r according to which the causes 
( Sc*ras ) leave their effects { ) which in turn cause fresh 

causes ( 

1. In Physics eternal motion is Impossible but in Psycholog}, with 
the entity of mind it seems to be a statement, the troth of which is 
easily granted. Psjcholofry sever posits eniropj. 
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In our section on the auditory perception of meaning 
we have quoted Vaehaspatis sentence — mifsr 
m hv-ii^ ii ^ i” ii We can 

call this the Law of the Specificity of the Samskaras For 
what Vachaspati has said here with regard to the specific 
recollections of different letter sounds might as well be applied to 
an act of assimilation or apperception He means that a particular 
samskara can bnng to memory only the \ery object which 
had caused it Taking a wider meaning of the word we 

might go beyond this and say that a particular system of 
samskaras can bring forth a fresh object belonging to that 
class only This widening of the sphere of the functioning of 
samskaras is not unwarranted in the light of our earlier 
quotation We find its corroboration even further on- — 
nnr stffa tTCjfraflttiS'pfbicI tret ftr? 

suhrofift rw fa&nrfrnfHit n m; y \\ n trf^g 

^ifar ii v ii ftuFi trf'B-g uw j 4i d<i<«i 

etc l ? tfVqjnmutstvu II w y 

mmt sjsjt m nTtg^nnf <rer strafiMar 

m it mi y \c ii tnnfr Eims wn 

Jrc^TrnyfiTiujrqrrr^ 1 hi 
y t and fr^rg Mtfa?mrp-r*r? ^kihwi^ i *n 

ureai i mi y n Just as the existance of 

seeds is inferred from the blades of grass shooting forth m 
the monsoon so too when tear& flow down and the ha r 
stand on their ends on hearing of the path of liberation we 
infer that such a man lias in him the seed of true 

knowledge of the nature of the absolutely individual Purusha 
In between the breaks arise other thoughts ( lean ng towards 
bondage) due to the still surviving samskiras (of the same 
t>pc lurking m subconscous depths ) Even m mind 
otherwise bent towards true discr mination other thoughts like 
1 am * crop up at intervals And wh nee ’ From previous 
satpskaras ( e\en though their ) seeds be almost weak 1 Just ns 

1 And this reflect on »s as old as M ^ where n te 

read E\en n » mnd wh ch loses the truth and has gone to rest in 
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the infections (of the mind } cannot again sprout forth after 
their seeds have once been burnt up, (this is said with regard to 
affective dispositional masses ), in the same way the former 
samskara ( hrer representing the whole mass of cognitive 
dispositions tending to bondage ) cannot give bntb to ( lower ) 
knowledge or experience or mode, after it has once been burnt up 
in the fire of know ledge ” In the quotation gi\ en from 4. 29 
the same fact is retold In the last quotation the repository of 
the total fund of samskaras is said to be the mind Here is 

usedm the sense of ftrT Though the mind is the reservoir of all 
our ^TRRfs, any particular JfRRTT cannot gather strength by merely 
having a place in the store house of the mind Here we must 
distinguish between and 1 The finds refuge in 
the mind, but it leans on to the object which calls it forth, 
so that it at once conditions the object, and receives strength 
form it. So instead of the gfa^R^s we might speak of the 
W bringing one again to [the specific vntti 
which was the cause of it 

We began with the division of the dRfRf'is into cognitive, 
affective* and conative ones — srjjcs, q&njjs, unfafojjs but they are 
only distinguishable and not separable They all work together 
almost interdependent like the three gunas working ceaselessly 
in the mind tRt tR 

Systran, HcT ^ <RT W | 

itself, there arise when it is deluded by the object of sense, wrongs 
resulting from former acts. " 

1 The Bhashyakara does make a distinction between ^ e)r?Rj 

and of the qRRls. *RetR is used for both good and bad ones-e g 

as well as fafttRl^R The word though at times idea 

tified with d^iR is re<ervedly used for lower tit^Rs when in their 
dynamic state 

2 Out of the five are definitely affective in their 

character, is instinctive fear and taking fear to be an emotion 

we might class it with is too generic in its nature, and 

®l%rar as a is the feeling of Egoism AH these are affective »o an 
evil sense Still however we might use affectiv e for “ infective ' ( ' , ’*de 
Supra. P. 31 Ftn. 1. ) 
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To the virtuous is pleasant what to the vicious is painful, 
while from aifqsii-Nescience spnngs infatuation It is only in 
true knowledge that the mird is able to keep to the 
golden mean And in all such acts of knowledge, mind as a 
whole works through its total mass of dispositions which form 
its structure 
Note — 

The dispositional masses form the structure of our mind, 
which structure is of its own making Mind functions 
through its past experiences in the present, but we cannot, 
as Pillsbury does it , 1 prove the continuity of self merely 
through this characteristic of mind to preserve all its 
expenences The mental structure is nothing material* but 
like any other material structure it has an inertia of its own 
which might stubbornly refuse to nse superior to itself The 
Yogic praxis consists in going from lower to higher levels of 
attention and the structure of mind is automatically recast in 
doing this Thus Yoga stands for freedom of the mind as 
against its automatism which comes as a result of the Law 
of Circular Causality at lower levels of mind It is to de\ elop 
plasticity of mind as against the rigidity of its structure To 
do this Yoga asks a subject to catch the mind in the moment of 
its functioning through its structure m the present and thus try 
to transform it In the active functioning of mind those vnttts 
which rise automatically from the bed of past structure and tend 
towards bondage have to be suppressed Biology tells us that when 
a structure ceases to function it gets atrophied The same happens 
with mental structure too If those vnttis which are to a more 
or less extent the expressions of a certain structure be suppressed, 
the structure would sooner or later get atrophied and die 
out The meaning of suppression here is not ‘ repression ' 
Due to the Feudian school there has been no dirth of 
pseudo-psychological literature preaching against repression * » 
and asking men to run out their nature Now repression can 

1 \ ide h»s Attention P 199 e s We shall have to deal with this 
In our section on The Nature of Mind 
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be harmful only because an evil tendency is fought against on 
the same mental plane Psychologists and physiologists too 
are ready enough to jrosit a hierarchy of neurones in our 
nervous system Such neurones lying in successive superior 
gradations regulate those on the lower level, so that the physio 
logy of our whole body resembles a government with its own 
head in the cortex 1 But in psychology proper it was Swami 
Vivekananda who firstly gave the principle of levels of conscious 
ness by positing ‘super consciousness ,a What the physiologists 
claim for the body, Indian thinkers asserted long ago of mind 
Now or suppression consists of nipping in bud the 

expressions of a certain structural tendency, when they appear 
above the threshold by reaching a higher level of attention, and 
this primarily means a complete structural transformation of mmd 
This can only be done by burning out the unwanted samskaras 
deeper in our subconscious mind It was a direct knowledge of 
the truth contained in this that made the Indian thinkers posit 
levels of subconsciousness corresponding to levels of attention 
We can find a modem analogue to this in Bergson’s principle 
of the levels of “ tension " above the threshold , 3 while below* 
it he depths within depths of subconscious mind, traversed, 
though not consciously, by the effort of memory, in trying to 
recall a particular samskara 4 


\ “ tXBUik tyj *Jufc rjlkiVWSJnnA 3. UftW Of. 7?,Y2/3.' V 
212 and " Again ive must assume that there are not only different sys 
terns, but different levels of systems in the organism of the nervous 
mechanism* Systems upon one level would control directly the systems 
at the lower level, just as the lower.systems control the activity of the 
single cells " P 255 Wbat can Pillsbury s two remarks put together 
mean ? Even a strictly scientific psycho-neural (if not psycho-physical) 
parallelism would require one to posit such a structure in our mind too 

2 Const. Sur* Up- Phil P. 139 

3 Mind Energy — Nature of Intellectual Effort P. 152 e s. 

4 Matter and Memory. P. 211 and 220 e. s Also False Recognition 
— in Mind Energy. P 120 e s also P 154 
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When a frpm comes up to consciousness m its original 
form it is called memory. The samskiira is the cau B e,the sme 
qua non, of an act of memory though treated last of all 
is presupposed from the very beginning in the ascription of 
meaning, due to contraction in perception. Even determinate 
perception would be impossible v ithout mtial memory which at 
its implicit level vie call ' primary retention * This implicit 
memory becomes explicit at the ideational lev el when the subject 
recalls definite portions of his past has for its object the 
greater portion of mental structure Because mind functions 
as a whole, any individual mode is depicted against its complete 
background, and even in its functioning the different modes 
imply one another. Thus ufam aswj, bt-pim, arrm-all imply 
So too we have to definitely recognize memory 
in the grasping of the meaning of a spoken word, but its 
field is wider than that of even Without memory mental 
functioning would be impossible, for a mere fund of samskaras 
would gue no meaning to the outstde world Memory gives us 
the living lmk between the past and the present As the 
diflerentiotion of the takes on more complex forms 

from those of determinate perception or recognition to those 
of interpretation and association, the mental coefficient of 
memory gets extricated from other modes and memory of 
some past experience becomes possible 

Before going any further, we must distinguish this 
from the other use of the word where it means wakefulness or 
watchfulness The use seems to be as old as tho Upamshadic 
times-for Uicf*iiT says in the 61^*1* VGrsrnst ggi 

fowtsj i 1 The word is ‘more often met with m Buddhism, 
and in this sense of watchfulness it means keeping the 
particular always in mind implying complete subjection of 
all the There is a verse by S’antidevacharya — • 


, -, 1 . We ha ? °® such doctrine of an original state of Soul from which 
it fell down into the world of sense, because the relation between gsq 
and is beginnings® So we cannot compare this with Plato s 
theory of * Anamnesis 4 
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cT^i ^ifcT «r ^ l 

jh^ u 1 

“ When stands keeping a watch at the mind-door 
the &T3i^ comes, and having come, it never departs'' Even m 
the Yogadars’ana we have-^t^afh^rRwur^Jf: fcfaiq II n ^° 2 11 
Here the word cannot be taken in the sense of mere 
memory Vachaspati takes it in the sense of or fixed voluntary 
attention preliminary to wnfit — BtftfejBq. * But 
the positive definition of given in \ ^ is — 

and we can only take pzr! to be the negative side 
of it. And in this case as it comes after ’-rST and the 
meaning of such a negative sense can be that keen 
watchfulness of mind We can do nothing but guess how 
from its original meammng of memory could come to 
mean such watchfulness In an effort of recollection we always go 
up and down the depths of different levels of subconsciousness, 
and pick up the right thing from amidst a total background of 
irrelevant matter A sadhaka has to suppress all other memo- 
ries except those that would help him m his spiritual advance* 
ment Originally might have meant the product of recol- 

lection, but in the Yogic practices attention must have been 
drawn to the process or act of recollecting Just as a x&z or a 
piece of knowledge contains within itself both the object of 
knowledge as well as the act of it, so too in a recollection we 
might distinguish between the object remembered and the act 
of remembering which is an effort sui generis In Yoga 
greater value must have been attached to this native effort 
which brings to mind the right thing at the right moment 
suppressing all others The word mind- door- tprtijrc too occunng 
m the verse quoted above is significant, in that the pjfrt stands 
at the ,f threshold of consciousness ” as a censor allowing 
only relevant memories to pass by 

1 Quoted in P. 145 

2 T at! these are repeated cm bloc in Buddhism too. 

Vide m — 153?!^ 1 tnnftpn*, 

qsnpr&n 
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Memory is defined as not stealing away with the object 
experienced ” n m i Vi It By merely 

taking the sutra, as it is, one might define memory as that 
capacity of mind which stores up ( ) its past experiences 
But the word erfcwta his a specific meaning as explained by 
Vachaspati By " not stealing away with the objects of expe 
rtence ' is meant reproducing the object just as it was expe 
nenced, without adding anything to it In this sense smnti 
would stand for different recollections as distinguished from 
that capacity of mind to store up its past memories as 
differentiated from the fund of memory 

Memory differs from the other modes of mind 
It springs from the traces ( STOs ) left by all the 
3fcTs including tnftt rrsrf **pi snnfcr i 

nr i-iii (cf w* MKi-iiw’n rnfn i npW ga *rt=?ro 

*rt v % ) All the samskiras co-exist in the mind ewpnfoamfa 
^ t Att * 1« n But an act of memory lies 

in the present, and as such it has a temporal coefficient like 
that of any other mode, and hence a memory of a memory is 
possible too is an and as such it can be reproduced 
Thus our consciousness is capable of reduplicating itself infinitely 
So we can say that ** the successive experiences of n identical 
occurances does not then result m an accumulation of n identical 
residua * There is nothing in this critical interpretation of ours 
that is contradictory to any principle accepted in the Yoga 
dars’an On the contrary it is implied in the bh ishya quoted 
above as well as m uftt era \ \ 

All the other modes of mind have a reference to 
something objective in a realistic sense of the word Even 
the works upon the unity or the differences met 

with in concrete experience, while sleep has the all pervading 
turns as its object. In memory the mind dwells only upon its 
1 We do not find any mention ot the modem distinction that 
Bergson has drawn between ord nary recollection and personal memory 
with its specific coefTcient of exper ence nor do we find any discussiotr- 
of the dropping out of the individual characteristics out of each meniorj- 
Jmage of a familiar object. 
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past experiences It is no new knowledge that we get through 
memory As Vachaspati has said, all the other modes do make 
some addition to our knowledge in general or in particular. 
This addition of new elements is called “ stealing ” and the 
specific meaning of sitmta is that in every fresh piece of know- 
ledge, wef appropiate reality while in mi mory there is no fresh 
acquisition made frw 

marfa i Memory spnngs from the 
satnskaras and as such it has for Us object the specific exper- 
ience which left that particular saipskura behind In short 
memory never transgresses the limits of former experience, 
swt i srrrmt I 

i Other modes of mind extend our field, but 
memory may at the most come up to a complete recall, though 
very often it might fall short of it afs'nn qi ft 3 

I ( qRo ) 

There is an interesting question put by the Bh"ish>akfira 
about the form or mould of recollection, which can inform us 
of the introspects c analysis brought to bear by the anctent 
thinkers upon the act of memory. He puts the question — • Does 
mind remember a SeW — particular piece of knowledge or 
the object thereof?’ And the reply is given, “The particular sm (the 
piece of knowledge) is coloured by the object (of knowledge)— and 
it shows both the object as well as the act of knowledge, and 
thus begins the formation of a samsk ira of the same kind 
Such a samsk Ira manifests its own cause ( that original ) 
ww& tVws generates w menwwy having the sateve (cwra and cow 
sisting of both the object and the act of knowledge ” 

Pru tfrcft, 1 rmPntfv fr^rf* 

ro wrcnfl 1 rr trerrc. 

1 u 1 Here the word is the most meaningful 
and important The passage tells us tbit the depositing of the 
traces or the smrsh'ins is done at the ver) time that the mind 
is experiencing something The memorj of the present sinks 
into the mind in the present 1 This would mean that tl ere is 


1 Cl. Deicson oa lotriaUca 0! ircrootj la tic present. Midi Uneigy, 
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no gap between the present and the past No moments of 
retention are allowed here as they are m Buddhism or Jainism 
Of course the thought moments according to Buddhism are the 
shortest possible, there being about a billion such moments in 
the time occupied by the shortest flash of lightning 1 

A second point put down in the Yogadars’ana is about the 
common mould of perception ( in the most general sense ) and 
memory Both contain within themselves two moments namely of 
an object known and the act of knowledge. The object and the 
act of knowledge though distinguishable only by the processor 
vilalpaare m themsehes inseparable The mind perceives them 
both under a single unity, and still, as Vachaspatt says 
-fosfniimwftsftr yiraurcnrr l— in such an act of knowledge 
one of its two moments might be primary, the other remaining 
only secondary 

The question would naturally arise— where then lies the 
difference between a fresh act cf nund ( gflf ) and an act of 
memory, when both have the same form The reply is already 
contained in the nature of memory which never leaps beyond 
past experience but it is worded differently ^ , 

i When the mind appropriates a portion of the 
real in perception ( ttPOT ), greater stress is laid 

upon the act of knowledge, while m memory the original act of 
knowledge falls into the bad ground and the object comes pre 
dominently before the mind ( aRfancrator | ) 

P. 129 e s -Buddhistic moments of retenlton and tbejain tnw as tbe last 
stages of perception were inserted it seems, simply from an educative 
po.nt of view The URdT stage cannot be said to amount to a gap 
between the present experience and the formation of its Sa™skllra It is 
only a strengthening of tbe samskara, just sufficient to enable a 
voluntary recall We can compare the moments of retention or tJTWH 
With the Stoic view of judgment, the essential characteristic of which was 
* the peculiar act of assent, of approval, and of being convinced with 
which the mind makes the content of tbe idea its own, grasps it and in 
a certain way takes possession of It * Hist Phil Windelband P. 207. In 
^tiiT too mind takes possession of its perceptions or judgments 
1 Comp Phil. p. 26 
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There is a modern discussion on the question as to 
whether memory comes up to mind with or without its tern 
poral sign The problem has its counterpart in Indian thought 
too There is one type of memory without its local sign m 
the past which Vijnanabbikshu calls a sort of recognition It 
comes up 1 in the form — Oh 1 my mother This is a ags- 
We cannot call it a recognition m that it has not 
the necessary form of it, namely — This is my mother The 
indefinite subject " This * of the perceptual level is lacking 
It is an interjectional exclamation and hence it is an act of 
recollection, not definitely localized in the past 

But the general tone of the Yogadarsana seems to lie 
in the direction that a recollection always comes along with 
its concrete setting in the past We meet with this principle 
m the li \ V H vve have already said 

that a direct experience of all kinds of samskaras is not memory 
but that it corresponds to a plunge in the subconscious depths of 
one’s mind, and as such it is rather the subject matter for 
abnormal psychology The question can only be determined 
by an appeal to the concrete experiences of the Yogis. It is 
held by all Indian schools that the knowledge of all the lives 
past can come to a Yogi, m his highest “ disinterestedness ’’ 
and acuteness of attention “ Many facts seem to indicate that 
the past is preserved even down to its slightest details and 
that there is no real forgetting ” What Bergson says with 
regard to the short span of our present life, Indian thinkers 
hold for all the memories of past lives Bergson goes on to 
say that if ever on account of a “ sudden ” or, as we should 
say, supreme disinterestedness in life, a man were to lose the 
primary '‘racial attention ", which one might compare vith 
instinctive mental adaptation, ‘‘the panoramic vision of the (whole) 
past " can come up to the surface of his conscious mind But 
he further thinks that it can be due only to a complete loss of 

I held in Buddhism to be one of the 

Siddhis Jam rrf«rai includes this. We can favourably compare Plato’s 
Anamnesis with this 
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“ the attention to We ’’-not voluntary or individual attention, 
but that “ racial attention ” growing weak But the Dhyana 
-praxis means just the reverse of a general lack of attention 
To what Bergson holds about the memory of a single life flashing 
upon the mind in all its details at the time of death, Indian 
thinkers add the memories of all the lives past. But we 
shall give up this question which primarily belongs to 
abnormal psychology, and merely dwell upon the positive aspect 
of it The Bfnshyahara says-* * trrctf 

1 This tells us that the direct experience of the samskuras 
comes up with the co-efficients of space, time and causality 
Cher and above the knowledge of his own past, it is held 
that a Yogi is able to see the past lives of other people too 
i And if we accept the origi- 
nal proposition of the Yogadars’ana about the 
and with Bergson hold it as a possibility that " between 
different minds there may be continuously taking place changes 
analogous to the phenomena of ctidosmosts ,’ 1 we cannot 
absolutely positively deny the possibility of such a phenomenon 
too, for it is space alone which creates sharp divisions, and 
mind is non spatial by its nature 

Such an acceptance which is implied in the Yoga- 
dars’ana would bring us to the theory of Levels of Memory 
The principle is not imposed by us on the Yogadars’ana, 
for just as there are different levels of attention, and corres 
ponding to them different levels of immediate experiences so too 
we might distinguish between different efforts at recollection, one 
on the level of ordinary perception which gi\es us v*ftr-memory, 
and the other the higher or the uW-TCHryTcarr* of the Yogi, 
which comes from hts capacity to make a superior effort 
Whether the former ordinary recollection comes along with 
its space-time setting, wc can only judge by an analogy 
with the latter On the lowest level is the g gvdUM tr i n, on the 
highest is the fwivnvkst*, in between the two our poor acts 
of recollection he, at times floating and at times with their 
concrete setting of space time and causality 
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( §2 ) Causes of Mental Recall 

We have seen how the functioning of mind m the 
present leaves its traces to be stored up in its depths, and 
from which by an effort of recollecting one can bnng up 
in the present the original experience. But the sense of 
effort is not always wakeful We might say that just as in 
perception we have different shades of mental effort, ranging 
from the non-voluntary sensation where it is ml to the 
perception of an object held before the mind at the exclusion o 
others by ekagrata, so in the act of recollection too we might 
have the lowest level of recall with its associative automatism, 
"highest standing at the mind-door always watch 

ful to pid: up the relevant object In the Yogadars ana we 
do lot find any rules laid down for th* objective conditions of 
assoc, at, onal recall, but ,n the Nyayadars ana there „ awhole 
sutra giving about 25 relations which form the basis of menta 
association and recall They are or causes of recollection 

The roost general subjective condition or .the sme qua non 
of memory ,s the connection of the Soul with its manas n 
the fund of memory all samskaras coexist, but m a single 
effort of mind all do not come up to consciousness 
C „ that over and above the general 

and the reason given contact between the 

conditions of memory nameiy . _ 

Soul and the manas and the existence of a specific sawskara 
there are other exciting causes ( ) of memory ^ which 

help the recall These ‘ um “P 

hence memories do not come in crov. s 

Z tuft SI a S"« auftt, tura 

3t . * U I. The contact between the Soul and to 
manas and the existence of a particular samsk.ira arc the 
generic conditions of an act of memory, while the will to remember 
and the presence of an associative link are the immediate 

I Accord, the Ny»a mem.ty « a fu.c.ien . ,t < ^ 

lick, the past to the prevent meoaics ,c , rejeepl ^ ^ ^ 

sftssuR as a function of the Soul %»dc ' ' 

t* I* 
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subjective and objective factors winch result in a recollection 
It is to the examination of these factors giving us the so- 
called association of ideas that we turn our attention now 
(*n) wfd% cg Wi epjln’ioT^ 3^ i areVwi 

itg— 

<ji t ;■< 'i fw«; ^ n q) ^Vh i tftd wfa 

n hit q, 1 \ n 
*' Memories come up one by one because the immediate 
associative determinants come up one by one Now what are 
those determinants which bring up a rec ill 7 An associated recall 
comes through any one of these — 

(1) — The one -pointed effort of mind to re- 
collect something-this gives the general attitude of mind, the 
necessary subjective condition of memory 

( 2 ) Thoughts contained in the same booh help 
to recall one another The recall might come in the same order 
or it many follow a reierse coarse too The former type of 
recall would give us an instance of The Law of Forward Conduc- 
tion There is another technical sense in which the word f-hmr 
is used In Yoga the spiritual object of Dhyana is supposed to 
be located in a particular part of ones own body This is 
called ftytj The meaning is the same as m — 

qiwn ii 3 a u wherein mind is to be fixed in a certain 
part of the body or outside it 

(3) *T»ira— repetition regarded as having a strengthening 

effect on the possibility of a recall Importance of repetition is 
recognized in the Yogadars’ana — etatpwtmnvin^ ufatln » a -11 \\ 
Technically WTO is defined as frnpT fctfa i 

^ 3* 3* <nrr^T arwiro t ( rft v m) The 

unruffled condition of mind is the goal and repeated effort in 
that direction is called a?«utr 

( 4 ) 55m— This is a logical relation between two objects 
It might either be a relation or the type of fire and smoke or 
an inseparable connection always found to exist between certain 
objects as in— A cow and her horns The former we might call a 
universal, the latter an empirically established relation Under 
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this is mentioned the case of an inseparable relation between 
two things which are always found together m some third thing, 
like hands and feet in the human body t e a relation between parts 
of a single organism Lastly even a relation of antagonism would 
serve to recall a thing at the instance of the thing antagonis- 
tic to it. Here antagonism is the same as dissimilarity. 

(5) — Recall comes here through a characteristic 
mark e. g One is reminded of Arjuna on seeing his banner 

(6) <fTS£f-Similanty,-e g seeing the picture of Devadatta, 
we are reminded of him 1 

(7) t rftu?-\Vhen one is reminded of the owner on seeing 
the thing owned, or vice versa 

(8) l eim-snfan — When a thing dependent upon another 

(9) j brings that other to our mind or vice versa. 

(10) <m — closely related objects-e g a student and 
hes teacher 

(11) — Relation of immediate succession (either in 
time or space) 

(12) form — Objects ordinanly connected together when 
separated remind each one of the other. 

(13) — On seeing one engaged in a task, one is 
reminded of another devoted to the same task 

(14) fohr — Antagonism like the one between a serpent 
and a weasel This is positive antagonism between two objects- 
going bc>ond the range of mere dissimilarity 

(15) BiffoPt — That which is the cause of an increase m a 
Vhing reminding one ct that thing or vice versa 

(16) nifa — The relation between the giver and the thing 
obtained-ns lie tween a charitable man and moncj 

(17) euptft — R elation of obstnicticn-as between a treasure 
and the men guarding it with swards 

(18) fFTjTr — Happiness and Misery 

(19) cstnw — Desire and Aversion. 

(20) — Tear when it reminds one of the object of fear. 

t nfont t i Tt„s form * mnn ’ rft 

U uot a judgment of recognition tut of similarity based upon a'socfaticn. 
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(21) erfeg — Need of an object reminding one of it 

(22) — Action e g movement of branches reminding 
us of its cause the wind This is the relation between a 
doer and his act 

(23) IP! — Affection reminding one of its own object 

(24) — It is held that Dharma reminds one of past 
lives and also enables one to beep in mind the object of study 

(25) TO- Through Adharma one is reminded of the 
cause or the object of past miseries 

We might compare with these the determinants of 
memory given in the Milmdapanha 1 They are (1) Subjective 
Effort giving corresponding to of the 

Yogadarsana (2) giving ns objective determinants which 
also are included in the above list (3 ; and (4) Pleasure and 
Pam { cf q*r^-18-given above ) which give importance 
to any object ve connection (5) Similarity is (6) Difference 
(cf instances gi\en above under feu and fadv) (7) Speech (8) A 
sign -this is equivalent to given above (9) An effort at 
a recall coming near wr of the Ny'tyadars ana (10) Ex 
pectation eg m writing when we know that such and such a 
letter folio \s such other letter (11) Arithmetic (12) Learning 
by rote wh ch can be compared with the mechanical automatic 
memory evphincd bj Bergson on the basis of cerebral habit 

(13) Recall due to meditation which would come near the 
personal recollections as different from automatic memory 

(14) Reference to a boob-we can compare tins with the 
relation between the container and the contained or with 
farts of a whole recalling each other (15) A pledge and (16) 
is the recall of actual experience meaning almost the same thing 
as a recall through meditation giving us what Bergson calls perso 
ml memory Iveith passes over these in his characteristic manner 
sajmg There is it is clear practically no appreciation what 
ever of the nature of the problem * 

After giving so many determinants of recall the N> lya-Bhn 
sh) ibara adds— These immediate excitant causes of recall do not 


11 78 e s 
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come to mmd simultaneously and hence memories too come one 
by one These do not exhaust enumeratively all the determinants 
of recall, but are mere instances M 1) * 

We might apply this remark to all the determinants of associa 
tive recall The Bhashyakara means that there are an infinite num- 
ber and binds of relations that subsist between things, and that 
any one term of a relation may serve to recall the other term 
We find m the relations given above almost all the types of 
associational recall mentioned in western Psychology. First and 
foremost of course is the stffatH-the will to remember a certain 
object Other causes give us relations between objects them- 
selves, except number*, 3, 18, 19, 20 21 and 23 (3) is repeti 

tion by which the samskaras of a certain object or objects are 
fixed more firmly in the mind Numbers 18, 19, 20, 21, and 
23, furnish us a specific subjective attitude of mind helping 
us to Tecall older experience because of a connection established 
by mind Thus 3 ^ and (18), 5*31 (taking ^ to be 
equi\ alent to nu) and s;q (P) tell up that a feeling or an 
emotion very often strikes us a subjective connection between 
separate objects that would otherwise remain wholly apart. The 
relation betw een fear (20) and the object of fear is more subjec- 
tive and enduring while that between a need (21) and its object 
though in some way similar to it is less permanent in its 
character, as it no longer holds after the need is satisfied The 
relation between affection and its object is almost on par with 
the relation between fear and its object. 

In. western Psychology, Aristotle posited three types of 
Association — Resemblance, Contrast and Contiguity ( of space 
or time ) Wc find all the three mentioned here Resemblance is 
Contrast comes near frmt, while Contiguity is laid down m 
the relation of simw, or even in Ppto (astps^nfft-iRn) Hume 
banishes contrast from the list and aods the relation of Cause 
and Tffcct, cither term of which might remind one of the other. 
This wc definitely find in fir*n— and it is shadowed in wfircnii 
stfct, and According to j Mill cont»guit> was the 

fundamental form of association Wm Hamilton reduced all 
the laws to the process of " Redintegration ” According to 
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this the parts of an original ( as we should say a psychological ) 
whole tend to reproduce one another This is implied 
in RNt as one of the causes of recall fo'H 

This is the logical relation between the container and 
the contained But as given in the bhashya, cases of parts 
within a whole recalling each other are put under this In 
the bh&shya we read 3^ 1 1 e parts 

dependent on the same thing help each other’s recall Modem 
writers on psychology generally recognize Association by 
Similarity and Contiguity as the principle modes of association 
but greater stress is laid on the functioning of attention rather 
than on the passive side of associative relatiomng The present 
day tendency is represented by those who reduce everything 
to contiguity the movement of attention being the original 
factor linking objects together There is nothing in Indian thought 
which can be construed into an automatic relatiomng between 
objects of experience, the mind remaining passive all the while. 
AH the determinants of recall given above show the relations which 
can have meaning only with regard to an active consciousness 
and attention is no less an integral factor in recollection than 
111 perception 

The last two causes of recall as given in the Ny^yabhlshya 
namely — Dharma and Adharma — are almost similar to a direct 
experience of the sanskaras mentioned jn the Yogadars’ana 
Dharma and Adharma either as causes or as the attnbutes or 
qualities of mind are always held to be invisible ( arts ) and 
hence only inferable from their effects 

The doctrine of Associationism has its counterpart 
in physiological psychology, where along with its drain and 
inhibition thcones a law of 4 neural association ” is based 
upon another * law of neural habit " according to which — 'the 
passage of an impulse along a certain chain of neurones leaves 
it permanently altered in a wav that the successive passages 
of same or similar impulse* become easier over the same 
beaten path ’ The medical theory of infection and consequent 
immunity does not hold at Jeast in case of matter which is in 
immediate contact with mind 1 It is for learned doctors to 
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find out reasons for th,s, but the fact of canalization 
was recognized m some form by ancient Indian thinkers The 
refusal of the body and even the lower mind to > hve up , to 
the higher life of the spmt was regarded the greatest 
impediment to a sadhaka. Prof. Kadhaknslyian has sad 
-Buddhistic psychology may be described as associations! 

We may add that Buddhistic Association, sm is a bit 
different from the western theory which goes by that name 
The former » truly dynamic, while the latter is mechanically 
atomistic. The conditions of our present experience lie no 
doubt in the structure of our mind based upon past ‘ e *P e ™"“ s - 
but the present contains at the same time that element 
of srrpt-apperception which is free It is to these conditions 
of experience to which Nagasena refers when he 

says-" Because of their being an incline, and because of 
their being a door, and because of their _ being ; a habit, and 
because of their being an association, J° h ^' e P^icular 
ideas, when particular impressions occur 

explains the conditions as (1) 'inclination or natural tendency 
(fl existing structure, (3) habitual process and (4) practice. 
Prof Radhahnshnan observes. "The incline ,s explained in 
terms which remind us of modem physiological psychology 
and its law of neural habit. " ' When it rams, "here will the 
water go to ?" It will follow the slope of the ground And 
,f ,t were to ram again, where would the water go to J It 
would go the same way as the first water has gone 

Still the whole of Indian thought is so alive to the sense 
of moral responsibility, and the 

as not to construct its whole psychology upon the Psycho- 
logical Atomism of the \ssociat.omst 

A Note on Dreams 

Now that wc hate finished the treatment of the disposi- 

1 lad. Pint Vol I r- d3WD the 

2 Bud. Psych P. 165. imeoce =t U> **'" ” „ 5 a 

»' < 2 > » ’ “|2T(4* ’.s ll,r .UU oMauird » *■< 

order fotlowed in a ° ‘ ' 

through habit. 
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iional masses and memorj, we can safely touch the problem 
of dreams Even sa\ ages are known to be more disturbed by the 
phenomena of dreams thin by broad waking consciousness or 
even sleep Both these latter modes of mind can be accept 
ed in a matter of fact way But in dreams one finds novel 
constructions, clothed in a new space and a new time It is 
from the dream state that the early man comes to ha\e a notion 
of himself as different from the body The doctrine of a body 
within a body, a sheath within a sheath might be the outcome to 
a certain extent of reflection on dreams 1 It would be an interest 
ing problem to show how far the conception of the true self 
was arrived at in the Upamshads in this way In an early stage 
of civilization man thinks that during sleep his soul goes out 
of his body to enjoy things elsewhere. And in f o v 3 <*v, IS 
said u •rrss^Tri qhrafeRig i sfttp* x * a ffo u a I “ The) 

say-let no one wake a man suddenly, for it is not easy to 
remedy if he does not get back ” It would be an interesting 
task to sift the truly philosophical portions from such passages 
that show comparatively a primitive level of thought. 

Whatever it be, memory and dreams are closely allied 
intheir stuff m (ujfa ) ^ * I ^ 

i '-mwwd g 5 % i *it »n ^ ni In a dream 

memones come floating, and they are imagined not true me 
rc° nes Vachaspati says — *3 wuflq 

*nt * , Appropriation of 
new elements is found even in memory For m dreams we do 
meet with our dead forefathers etc not as they would come to 
memory in waking life with all the setting of space and time 
when we lived with them, but as connected with space and 
time of which we never had any experience formerly The 
constructive functioning of memory in dreams is recognised even 
m ?■ v ? l— =t tntwi stwchun wift mnmnpiHtinfliii^irq rjafr 

a rtaissanfi tit ■i-ie-eep-it.-st sgv tjutt a at, anraTi yaftni 

1 We can say that psjchologeeally the docmue o( sheaths drew the 
attention of thinkers from the phenomenon of dreams which in the end 
, s Pro! Raaade has observed became at bottom idem, cal with the rioblem 
of substance Vide Const Sur Up. Phil p. 141 e s 
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& fir qrqf 1 Here no doubt 
greater stress is laid upon the agent who creates for himself 
the objects of dreams, than upon the process of construction. 
About the stuff of which dreams are made we read in the bhashya 
on the f passage «W wnwpsreqp^ 1 The chariots, the 

joys, the lakes and the rivers are all made of the stuff of *tr?MT We 
have already made a distinction between a pure samskara and 
a vasana m that the former lies in our subconsciousness rather 
in a dormant state, while the latter is a samskara m its active 
eruptive stage The whole of Indian thought practically takes 
a dream to be an embodiment of a srcnr qwwi*Mrct 

vi \ ( I. P. 82 ) In a 
dream under the force of a suppressed wish, the law of perception 
works, namely the law of time-space-configu ration In such refe 
rences we find the earliest anticipation of Freud’s theory of dreams 
according to which a repressed tendency gets free \\hen the 
censorship of mind is lacking in sleep For Freud the only utctct 
that exhibits itself in dreams is that of sex The Indian conception 
of w is not necessarily that of a repressed tendency though it 
can be that too, for even a tendency not repressed, tea satnskara 
left by a free expression, might get into an active form and 
find its way out in a dream Moreover as we shall see in our 
treatment of emotions, sex is only one of the 1 asanas of the 
human mind Nngasena too in Milindapaiiha defines a dream 
thus — “ It is a suggestion, O king, coming across the path 
of the mind which is what is called a dream* ” 

The different lands of sleep, nroRfa, and 

have already been mentioned as appearing in the Yogadars’ana 
But therein we do not come across any discussion on the 
relation between dreamless sleep and the dreaming and the 
waking state The kinds of sleep mentioned in the Yogadars’ana 
do not correspond to a gradual falling off from broad wake- 
fulness through a comparatively halting state of consiousness, 
when the mind may dream on for a few minutes, into 
dreamless sleep There is no recognition of the existence of a 
twilight of consciousness between waking and sleep Nngasena 
S* Vk 
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>s definite on the point. According to Jmn dreams occur neither 
in broad wakefulness nor in deep sleep. ' The dreamy ftatc 
lie says, is preceded by fatigue and ended by sleep Thus he 
does not take into account, the transitional stage from sleep 
to wit mg. 1 According to Buddhighosln, dreams occur during 
"hat he called "monkey sleep" In Buddhism mind is 
aery often compared to an ape, catching and leaving bnnehes 
after branches i e. jumping from object to object, md never 
remaining at rest. Corresponding to this characteristic of conscious 
ness then: is a Jmd in sleep, when the mind worls upon its 
own fund of memory without the guidance of w dong logicity 

The problem of dreams falls within abnormal psychology, 
and is a subject for j«> ducal research. Dreams might differ in 
their nature, and to exhaust all reflections about prophetic, or 
clairvoyant dreams would require greater space than can lx: 
allowed in a thesis like this As regards the moral rcsposibihty 
in dreams, the Buddhists believed that a Bhikkhu was not 
resjionsible for sms committed in dreams. 

Dreams arc not taken as representing realitj. They arc con- 
tradictcd by waking experiences, and hence they do not fit in 
with the actual scheme of things’ The defimt, on of false know- 
ledge is wide enough to cover dreams u rmntq , 3 ^ 

■rroHti w , * „ rrom thc of yim of a 

dream is a real experience while from thc point of view of 
validity it is fa! sc knowledge Thc dream-stuff is made out 
of memory, but it is false because it poses to be more tlian 
a mere memory of a past experience It is from tins point of 
— v thatVuchas pati says— fr t wffrft g ftw 

1* In , VX-V» We find a recognition of d.fTerent states between 

aV d * consciousne « %\tn» mro *r*r*i ^ ^ ^ 

wrtfe ^ „ As a la T Z c fish 

:“L^r WS ° r Ibe Person move bet 

1 Aung's Intr. to bis Comp, of Phil . 51 

wronsR SFia'WwEt { 3 Hi. ) v 
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3 tatan i A dream is false knowledge, but on account of its 
similarity with memory it is spoken of as memory HereVachas 
pati goes beyond the Bhashyakara for according to the latter a 
dream is a •> ntSmtu5=n —a memory the object of which 

is ( partially ) imagined 

The same position as regards the validity of a dream 
is held in the Nyayadars’ana An objection is first raised that 
all the tall talk about w and sifct, instruments and objects 
of knowledge, is as false as the conviction which one has in a 
dream lit ^ ^ n and that SOT ®T 

ftqui trait Stiffen* tmfit, gn ttsurntRi Am* 8W * =™™ratlim* 

wtfrt I The objection is more clearly brought out in the 
where the object and the instrument of knowledge are both 
held to be mere resultants of the fruition of some time-old ml, 

Justus a dream is 1 Looking purely to the subjective conditions 

perhaps both ( 44=1 and sum etc ) might be regarded as that, but 
the laws which govern a dream imagination, a free train of ideas, 
and cogent reasoning are not the same As we might put it, the 
cause or the stuff fftte and *tim 4R»>) of two mental processes 
might be the same, but their references differ." An enquiry 
into the references that constitute validity is the subject matter 
of Logic Here we shall pass by it by merely referring tothe 
mt m v a n,_ i e S a *nt vtu* n g4 vnm gitrcfotft ufemm 
1 art VUU4. gfiafeOTt gefratfimt* Mh "He 

that has seen a dream while sleeping is able to call it back 
while awake say,ng-I saw this But he begins to think under 
the influence of the waking state of intellect that the dream 
is false This of course implies that even a dream posits its 
own samsUras in our mind, and can de recalled just like those 
of any other mode of mind. 

J ^ Mninnii'f - HS Tft =t stmtfrei, 44*3 *5141* rftrcmtrfii aura 
4ftm45I*4 WWUWtTt... WfeAvf* .1 , 

2 Because the process of perception is not centripetal. but ™ ” ’ 
centrifugal for m making a sensation our own wo as ,f throw out fro 
ourseltes its mean.nc, and meet ,t halfway In this sense « *** 

the Samkhya-Yosa new and -ay that it is the miad which goes not 
meets Us object 



Section 8 Levels of Attention 

The problem of the Yoga praxis js to go from lower to 
the higher levels of attention In Bergson’s terminology we 
might say that the passage lies from the comparatnely 
“ defended ” levels to the more " tense” levels of attention 
Sleep from the point of view of ekagraU might be regarded 
the lowest level of attention where it lies so to say in an 
extended form 1 Bergson compares the levels diagramatically to 
a pyramid at the apex of which we have ekagrata with sleep 
at its base The main difference between Bergson’s and the 
Yoga view lies m that for Bergson " tension ” of attention or 
consciousness is always a servant of action and needs, while 
in Yoga, the ekagrata or samadhi is developed irrespective 
of its connection with the immediate needs of action or life 
for the sake of purely Spmtual gains. It is Bergson’s “ dis- 
interestedness ” coupled with highest tension The difference 
is due to the cardinal difference between the west and the 
east. Yogic practices arc based upon moral values while for 
Bergson ekagrata is a mere mental ( or psychological ) pheno- 
menon subservient to the needs of the present but with no 
moral coefficient Hence it is that whenever he talks of disin- 
terestedness his subject relaxes into sleep 9 

1 Prof. Ranade's Conrt. Suf Up. Phil P 125. There is in fact 
os much I keness or as little, between sleep and ecstacy, as there is, as 
Spinoza would have said, between God and Dog the same letters but 
what an important difference I ” Vide also supra P 103 « s 

2 \ ide Matter and Memory Pp* 97 and 199-200 also Mind Energy 

Pp 94-95 ff To explain pure duration, he takes the example of music 
experience, and explains that " our ordinary conception of duration depends 
on a gradual incursion of space >nto the domain of pure conscionsness " 
To prove which, one has only * to deprive the ego of the faculty of per 
ceivmg homogeneous time, *' by taking away from it ” this outside circle 
of psychic states which it uses as a balance wheel* " Time and P Will 
P. 126* Reading this one would feel that Bergson would next treat of 
our but no he cannot think of tension apart from the fly- 

wheel, and his next sentence is— “ These conditions are realized when 
we dream. ” ( I ) 
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In the Upamshads we meet with many references to Yoga 
praxis Connection between attention and suspension of breath 
was noticed early (Prof Ranade's Const Sur Up. Phil P 114) 

A progressive introversion or SimBT was regarded an absolute 
necessity before one could attain higher levels of consciousness 
As early as fa we read, ” when the five instruments of know 
ledge stand still together with the mind and when the intellect 
does not move, that is called the highest state ’ ' This the 

firm holding back of the senses ( here UfalSK is not mentioned, 
but the process is the satne-m *** 

is what is called yoga ’’ ( f a ^ 4 1 — 11 ) In n 4 Vb ™ 
read, ‘ Some one asks * of what nature are those organs of 
sense, that go forth (towards their objects) 7 who sends them 
out here, or who holds them back ? ” And again— The mind 
must be restrained in the heart, till it comes to an end -that 
is knowledge, that is liberty, all the rest are extensions of the 
ties” (h 4 4* 1 ) We also meet with the beautiful simile 
given in the bhishya on the * 7 >£. namely-*™! 

ngftTR. nfijft <*= >" 

U !1 r V in a more elaborate form-OTUt nfEjft nyttranganiRi 
nxf gitetwn nfirannt tra? if gf tiln 

„ S shut um u We can guess that it must be after reading 

such passages as these that Max Muller must have wntten- 
” This concentration of thought, ekugrat.i or one pointedness, 
as the Hindus called it, is something to us almost un known 
He compares human mind as James does’ to " Kaleidoscopes 
of thoughts in constant motion ” and holds it quite impossible, 
in our days fuU of " telegrams-newspapers ” etc. "breaking in 
upon us ” ” even to arrive at that intensity of thought which 
the Hindus meant by ekagrata ' ” Bergen’s view of the menta 
flux (with nothing but change in it ) is the extreme length that 
the western point of view could go But in spite of such a view 

1 The sixfold Yoea is B'ven m n 4 ir " Th,. is the 

achiexmc ,t „x concentration of the mind on the subject of medita . , 

restraint of breath ,-OTTOIU, restraint of senses-SMItK. meditation 
attention, investigation absorption 

2 E. g Vol 1 P 246 
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that we meet with in Buddhism, where the ever-changing flux 
is carried to the height of pure dynamicity we find ekagrata 
posited as the goal to be reached 

In waking hours our attention 1 = never steady It is no 
doubt continuous like the foot of a snail that never leaves 
the ground-as Pillsbury would describe it but even then it 
jumps from object to object It is either ftffi-extremely detended 
or scattering as Swami Vivehanand has said or secondly 
distracted-which shows positively that it is wakening 1 
for distraction would only be felt m the presence of a positive 
effort at fixed attention ftiW 1 T* fijfl 

and the ftfijH levels are already implied in ft t, When a 

man having freed his mind from sloth, distraction , and 
x actllaiion becomes as it were delivered from his mmd that 
is the highest po nt We might say here that sloth and 
distraction are the causes ( and ) of the 

and levels 

There can indeed be infinite levels of attention from the 
hghly pointed to the most flattened We can say-^t uft 
I following v H The passage 1 

s =9 uiWjrfauFt 2 r fs^ei ijr —is a 

problem for interpretation Yoga here is identified with sanndhi 
and sam dhi is asserted to be a quality of mmd ( ) 

pervading all the levels of ( conscious ) mmd Now sanndhi 
does not appear as one of tl e ( perceivable or 

inferable ) in the Bhishya on } Vh If we merely look to the 
bhishya on v V we can tal e sanndhi to mean attention in 
general V ichaspati confines it to the levels of 
etc But the weed arra vs. used by the. Bh.^hydsVra. Ces 
levels of attention wh !e V ichaspati at one time takes it to 
mean etc. and just after that to mean the f$RT jjt, 

levels etc If we purely follow the bhishya we can maintain 
that attention t$ mind * e it is present m howsoever incipient 

1 Raja yoga — P 105 

J mWbibt ns Mmd as siWtoi i 
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or defended a condition as it be m the state of sleep. 1 H Kern 
in his Manual of Indian Buddhism says, “ .... Mahiiyamsts 
with their ritualistic propensities invented a series of samadhis 

The number in the Prajfii-Parmita is no less than 

108 V and we might hold with him that ' there can be as 
.many samadhis as samapattis * 

Attention, if we do not take it to be the same as mind, 
is at least the supreme function of it The structure of 
mind is to a much extent mechanical, in the sense that 
left to itself it works with an automatism like that of habit. 
At a preliminary stage, the mind has to be coaxed into 
a position, before control can be established over it. For 
generally we live like automatons, i. e allow the past to deter- 
mine our present This is why in the » 1°. it is enjoined 
to begin practising Yoga tn a cool and a quiet place For under 
a recurring obstruction it becomes always difficult to fix ones 
attention, and distraction or the ftfiraPra would naturally be the 
result We might distinguish between the objective and subjective 
causes of distraction Both these causes of distractions are given in 
theftSws and the fitSroepts, and the nature of these obstructions 
shows us in a negative way the nature of attention, ^The y are 

TO, ) i, , n— (1) Disease, (2) Languor, (3) Doubt, (4) 
Carelessness, (5) Sloth, (6) Attachment, (7) False knowledge, (8) 
Non-attainment of the desired level, and (9) Incapacity to sustain 
the level after having once attained it Along with these are 
given the impediments to ekagrata which at times accompany 

1 This is definitely in harmony with the tntsU-rrKI The 

only internal obiection would come up from the original p 1 111- 
tmtafkuto uurTOTUfe SUlfi, I Where the word .. restricted to the 
internes! form of attention, in which consciousness of nn object nttended 
to is absent We might reconcile this w.th the original definition of sama 
dh, as attention ,n general, by say.ag that the Vogadars’ana being a practical 
guide to the sadhahas. begins w.th the most ordinary definition of samadhi, 
and arrives at the highest goal by a process of progress, ve restriction ot 
its meaning which at the same time include a general Hath arsis 

2 P. 56. 
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external causes. ^^Trcmbhng of tabs may be due >o 
sexual love or lust or fear or even anger, and so too with 

irregular breathing ■ ^pair bein S fol “ ““ 

attamment of a desired object. All these obstructions have 
overcome before cU grata of attention can be attained 

This definitely shows ns that the relation b **«» ee tag 
or emotion on one side and attention on "’ c * ‘ 

Inown to the Indian thinkers Yoga has a ^ ways d 

complete expurgation from — ™ order, 
relation with attention shows Ration ^ ^ ^ o[ 

They do not increase proport'onr'ely.^^,^ ^ vo , untary 

emotion, the lower the level “notings of processes 

control ‘Emotions are as P, fishery -id, rio.ings ot^ ^ ^ 

(which are) ordinarily under t e con r ^ mutual 

consequently the relation e ' hoo)s 0 , , ndian philosophy 

opposition ' n This is why from whlch a m an ought 

emotions are legarded as s & sta rt on 

to completely free himself before he may nop 
the path of spiritual advancement. d (o Md betneen 

Practically the same « ^ t00 xhe Nikayan formula 

emotions and attention as follows— “ Come >e 

quoted by Mrs. Rhys av ’ drances " and they are-sensuous 
bhikhhus expelling the five excitement and-worry, 

desire, ill-will, stolidity an ’ ncar to mfefa, rnm-aipra 

perplexity, nescience ^ T .ese c ^ ^ Yogadars . a „ a . Ill will 
and 6 Yogadar as‘ana scheme is a hrt 

is in which according ^ ^ onc . s mmd f rom both 

or a mental infection nj common to all the systems 

attachment and ill-wiU • ^ Nation from the Majjhima, 

of Indian thought Further o „ Also that ro y con- 

we read Buddha saying ° , access D [ doubt, then 

cent ration had be en dispersed tlirou a n 

1 Attention P 19 3 .motions nnd Yoes Vide “ rrccdom 

of Yes, e U. " "> «* 

“v" ”sa‘ Vo, 1U N- * P 
3 Bud Psycli P* * 03 
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by want of attention, then by sloth and torpor, then by dread, 
then by elation, then by slackness, then by trying too much, then 
by sluggishness of effort, then by longing, then by awareness of 
differences," 2 Here we find gi\en-05UT doubt, eincrnifireH-want of 
attention, tnmr and euntn sloth and torpor etc ‘.TV mentioned here 
is included in the conception of mifinilfctf gu gnen in the Yoga 
darsana and defind by Vuchaspati as schnifFtr; (e n) ceruifTafiTaii 
— fhn 1 fl, while elation and frying too much , i e 
straining are the special featnres of psychological interest 
added by Buddha from his own personal experience This is 
why in higher Jhanas <ftfit-that zest or emotional interest 
is replaced by the neutral feeling—" an n-aM iti ’■ Later 

on we shall see that this means the Buddhists knew 
a feeling to lose us tone and become neutral if attention 
be applied to it Modem psychology tolls us that the most 
efficient degree of attention is not co-extensne with a 
conscious straining to attend “ The most intense strain 
does not correspond to the period of greatest efficiency of 
attention On the contrary strains are most pronounced when 
are just beginning to attend, while we are warming up to 
° ’ “ d lre stl11 not " ork,n S *o advantage they die away 
when the work alone is present in consciousness and we hate 
reached the maximum of effectiveness It ,s not when try, 
hardest that we obtain the best results, but when there is no 
need for effort, when the occupation of the moment seems to 
carry attention and nothing else ,s needed to reinforce it 
The mle is that when conditions of attention are most enui 
vocal the sense of effort ,s greatest, and that there i^no 

ffie ntt’„r cept r!T an "" erse bet " een efficiency of 
the attention and the accompanying feeling of activity” 1 The 

sense of effort too ought to vanish before one can be 
perfectly a x rapport with the object of one’s «sr or attention. 

A passage the from the Samyutta NiUya is rclci ant to the point 
Now Anonda saw Sinputta coming afar off and .. he said 
to lnm- Serene an d pure and radiant is your look, brother 


1 Bud Psych P 106 

2 Attention P. 59-60. 
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Sfiriputta In what mood has Sariputta been to day ? ’ '1 have 
been alone in Jhlina, brother, and to me came never the 
thought— I am attarmng it ' I have got it ' I have emerged 
from it 1 * ,J1 

It is often asserted that science cares only for laws, or 
form never for the content of phenomena Spiritual^ expe 
nencesform the a.m and the content of all the Dhyanas ,n 
Indian thought. But we can legitimately abstract the mental 
functioning from the content thereof, so far as the scientific 
treatment of psychological material goes For otherwise, we 
would have to devote ourselves to what from our point of 
view would be regarded as abnormal but turly speaking their 
supernormal experiences 

Before dealing with the actual process of attention in 
satnadhi, we have still one point to consider We bn™ our 
consciousness is always leaning on towar s a p 
dynamic express, on, on having either sensations from external 
objects or ideas supplted by mtnd This is the truth contained 
in the ‘Ideos-forces’ of Fomllee At fust a I attention ,s 
mixed up with movements. From such an ongmal mass of un- 
differentiated movements ( of body as well as of attention ) we 
develop a complex system of physical movements on the one 
hand and volition itself on the other fust as originally religious 
expenence ,s found mixed up with magic, superstition and what 
not, so too attention is at first smothered under bodily movements 
and gets extricated therefrom, ( hke memory) only at 
higher levels of consciousness Psychologists maintain that the 
activities of attention and volition are the same m essence, 
though the former is devoted to speculative thought and the 
latter to the practical needs We saw how the sensations of 
strain at times accompany the application of attenhon There 
are psychological thcones based upon this fact of the motor 
accompaniments of attention The purer functioning of attention 
(tra) ,s no doubt at first mixed with the baser ore of phyvcal 
1 . , . ou t of V 5 **!, but whether attention 

mo\ement which comes out oi \ , 

,s the outcome of the inhibition of the<e movements or it is 


Bud Psjch P 99. 
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an original function of reinforcement is, we can say, the question 
at issue According to Ribot attention is an inhibition of move 
ments, and movements mean for him outward movements and 
not those of cerebral states Munsterberg in his ALtionstheorie 
refines these movements, and makes attention a product of 
inhibition of nerve centres On the other hand Sully and Lapps 
take attention to be directly under the control of will while 
for Kohn attention and consciousness are identical To take 
a few more instances G E Muller takes it to be a 

direct reinforcement, while Wundt is equally sure of its 
being the outcome of inhibition only Exner’s view 
combines both and this seems to be not far from truth 
Speaking mtrospcctively it seems all a matter of mere ex 
pression of words, whether to call attention an inhibitory or 
a reinforcing process We can maintain that every act 

of attention of a certain level inhibits those of a .lower 

level while it directly reinforces the object at its own 

level I eeping others in the background The whole 

Yoga praxis is based upon this principle 1 Bergson 

regards attention to be no doubt primarily mixed up with 

movements but at the same time he posits * a purely ps>chic 
factor * always entering * into voluntary attention ’ Bergson’s 
view comes near enough the Sunhhya-Yoga view that for 
the extrication and development of attention suppression of 
overt movements is absolutely necessary It is only by the 
help of and mentioned in m ^ that 

the coefficient of attention can be separated from the 

admixture of nascent movements 3mfl«ra^-nerv''us shal mess 

is necessarily excluded by these practices situ? is defined as ipr 

^ Rpajft ct?t— — That is 
called asana — when the posture carries with it (mental) steadi 
ness, and comfort In the Bhojavntti vve read — starts 

«t i When one gets acco 

tomed to a particular posture— literally when one gets control 
1 Even physiologically esery motor stimulation is accompanied by 
two innervations one d re ttj affecting the muscles and the otl er inhibiting 
the action of muscles opposed to the former group 
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over an asana, the obstructions to samadhi like nervous 
shaluness etc no longer d.sturb a sadhaka. ( cf the 
sutra W*I unran. I ) About the relation between am and WW- 
rrfeu, we would say that the former gives us the positive an 
the latter the negative sides of one and the same process By 
as m autroftm, Vfichaspat. means the-rmuirahrau -action 
that go to keep up the body « we take this sense of the 

word, a sadhaka would have to neglect h,s body and this 

would come to meaningless asceticism which is certamly 
excluded by Patanjal. We might, following Bh.kshu take 
rrauuftru to mean inhibition of overt movements, that tendency 
of mind to allow each and every sensory current or an idea 

to run into motor expressions 

After the inhibition of external movements there comes 
the nra®< or introversion which is regarded as t e necessary 
step to gam control over attention The western authors 
do hold that ,n attention the object holds our consciousness 
for a longer time than usual Even in experimental 

psychology “ the truest test is how long one can attend 
to a single monotonous stimulation without losing it 
For Stumpf the only characteristic of attention is the tune 
that the object engages attention The nmB 

umfth IWSTR W 11 ' v " Pl f ; hara ‘ s , ha 

by which the senses do not come tn.o contact with their 
objects, but follow, as ,t were, the nature of the mind 
Positive side of such a process is the selection of one object, 
which necessarily carr.es witl.it its negative side-namely 
exclusion of all other objects. Intensity of attention as applied 
through one sense means that the other senses, as it were, 
withdraw willnn the mind, so that the specific stimuli of these 
senses do not draw the mind out In experimental ^psychology 
the degree of .ntensitj of attention is measured from the 
amount of distraction necessary to draw the attention on 
Attention and inattention always » this sense go tC6ert.cn 
Such inattention is only negatne in character and mlgMbc 
termed - functional inattention corresponding to nnenona 
deafness” etc It is on account of such functional 
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inattention ’’ reaching its absolute degree that the state 
of ecstacy in a Yogi would look like sleep 1 Such instances 
of tense attention are not altogether unknown in European 
historj too and all are acquainted with the instance of 
Archimedes buned deep in his experiment during the siege of 
Syracuse, or of Hegel writing his *' Phinomcnologie ” with the 
battle of Jena fighting near him, and he not heanng a shot 1 
Samhhya-Yogi would describe Hegel as deep in his samadhi, 
with all Ins senses turned inwards — following the pure activity 
of his mind, and dead to the response of the outward world ■ 
*t suV i — T he senses 
arc restrained like the mind, when the mind itself is restrained 
and they do not stand in need of other means like the studied 
control of senses etc Thus spnsrc ultimately comes to mean a 
sort of defunctionalization of the senses which is only a nega 
tive aspect of a positively higher level of attention reached 
by mind 

Out of the many physiological approaches to the control 
of attention which are found in the Yoga praxis, we must 
make a mention here of arrow We are not in a position, 
for want of space to enter into the technique of the 
Pr inayuma process If there is nny physiological function 
that directly varies as the efficiency of attention and is at 
the same time such as to give a handle to tvorl upon attention 
externally , it is breath It would be quite impossible here to do 
full justice to the subject of the relation between Prmiyuna 
and the physiology of attention, but there Is one reflection 
regarding it which, though in the form of a mere hypothesis, 
the writer cannot help mentioning here 

The question has been much discussed as to whether 
attention increases not merely the clearness of an object but 
its intensity as well The problem ,s a complicated one, m 
that there is no absolute standard of intensity with which to 
compare the two 1 inds of intensities the one due to subjective 
the other due to a purely objective factor In case of non- 
voluntary sensations the intensity is purely objective, but 
even then our consciousness is continuous ( And this is m 
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keeping with the tntsratn offAre, or even with the Buddhistic 
flux wherein one state of consciousness favours the next one 
with all its content— which is termed the relation of 
between two states of consciousness ) Now in the case of a slow 
coming out of a sensation into the focus of consciousness from 
the surrounding sub conscious fnnge it becomes difficult to 
judge whether it is an increase in the intensity or in clearness of 
the object perceived After a due consideration of the different 
views, PiUsbury has to maintain “that it is not at all certain that 
attention may not produce an increase in the intensity of the 
sensation proportional to the intensity of the stimulus, rat er 
than an absolute, arbitrary increase ” Bergson places intensity at 
the junction between mind and matter According to r. ar 
intensity of a sensation is a functiou of two in epen ent va 
nables namely the inherent or the objective intensi y an 
other due to subjective attention And if there e a su 
break in the objective intensity as in case of a non voluntary 
sensation ,t is smoothly tided over by the continuity of our 
consciousness Intensity is a subject-o jec re a ion, so 
dynamic that one might call it after the Relativity terminology, 
a relation between two relative series one of which at least 
is continuous . , , , 

The crucial instances reached when the outward stimulus 
is reduced to the level of a minimum senstbihum At this level, 
during clean cut regular intervals, the stimulus is sensed and is 
again lost These are what are called waves of attention, which 
rise and fall successively, the sensing of the stimulus corres 
ponding to the wave crest, and the absence of ,t to the trough 
Now it is experimentally established that any continuous act 
of attention has its specific effects upon the non-voluntary or 
the sympathetic nervous system and the mechanisms governed 
by it The heart and the diaphragm are affected by it, and 
there ,s a general contraction of the artenal walls m the 
limbs with an appreciable dilation of the blood vessels in the 
brain The muscles of these artenal walls are governed by a 
centre in the Medulla, through the sympathetic nervous system. 
Now these waves of attention have an intimate connection 
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with the length of what are called the Traube-Hearing waves. 
These latter waves are a complex physiological product 
generated by the circulation- and the respiration-cycles, 
combined with the action of the vaso-motor centre From 
definite experiments the connection between the Attention and 
the Traube-Hernng mates has been established, such “that 
the length of the Traube-Hernng waves is always increased 
by sensory stimulation m subjects who^e attention waves are 
also lengthened ’’ Pillsbury informs us that, '* Dr Slaughter 
disco\ered one subject whose attention waves were of the 
same length as the respiratory cycle” “ It would seem then,” 
he goes on, “ that the breathing rhythm tabes ( at times ) the 
place of the Traube-Hernng wave in some individuals and 
that in the others it has an influence in determining the 
place of change by prolonging the time of perceptibility 
dunng the active part of the respiratory process after the 
effect of the longer wave has disappeared ” x 

So according to the rising and falling of the attention wave 
the stimulus comes and goes, is sensed and is again lost, just 
as if the intensity of the stimulus were intrinsically rising and 
falling There is every reason to believe that by Pranlyama the 
subject is enibled to bring these Traube-Hernng waves within 
voluntary control , the chain of action lying through the establish 
ment of a voluntary control over the respiration rhythm, having 
its own specific effects on the diaphragm and the sympathetic 
nervous system affecting the vaso-motor action and ultimately 
catching or controhng the attention wave itself If the atten 
tion waves depended upon the respiratory rhythm directly and 
not via the Traube-Hernng waves, so much the better for 
the subject 

The possibility of catching the attention rhythm 
through its physiological accompaniment (we will not use 
th© word counterpart ) the Traube — Herring waves by 
means of Pranaylma is posited here only as an hy- 
pothesis It is a remarkable fact to note that from earliest 
times greatest importance was attached to the Pranas 
t Attention Pp. 73 to 78f also 243 248fT 
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That they do not mean mere breath is proved to . ■ ce« 

arrf, 

prime mover. h roduct of m3 So pramyama 

pervading sense „ nder co ntrol the vagus nerve- 

“ ,s really a P rocess 0 g ° over which we have normally 

:^EEzzszp-~ 

^ nth ^ frrf « 

OTgwptmt <rat ms « t-t « 

naft jpirNt nw ^ " * v * 11 „ 

and <* ***** **.«**"<* * ” ° ther ' V,Se 

expressed in verses like 

I sfS fterauFt nrnwmuwm ' 

^Sm a* tfft Si* * * ^ . v 

, . s „ mnr . verses for fear of being too lengthy. 

We need not quote more' Tf shot througn with one 
The whole of Indian of mmd which we call 

conviction that the ’f®- 0 , direc tly worked upon thiough 

attention can be caught hoi regulation. If one 

the external lever of oW ^ "® p an of attention 

went beyond this and asse th a corresponding control or 

too could be controlled or altet< ” * ' t ,t would be regarded 

alteration m its physio logical accomp. ^ WRter cannot thllA 

rather an extravagant hjphothes* ^ ^ ^ ^ by 

,t to be aU ° ge * er ™ l ^ crete e^penencc of the Yogis Till then 
patient research and concrete f thought that an hypothesis 

one might console oneself with ^the^ , 

of today is very often of Attention 

* to. M*. p " “tern of Yoga. An approach 
The first three have no place 

1 Pos Sc An. Hm P 228 G Rele P 18 itatics are ours 

2 The Mysterious Knndaliiu ’ , ae u„fication of the Kundalin, tv.th 

We need not go in for a wo late the vagus as re- 

fhe Vagus nerve maintained in the book 

presenting the sympathetic nervon, system. 

it. 5 A 
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to the ehagra level is saul to consist of three stages-that of 
t ^r and wnfr qrrnr is defined as urwt ii 

1 ’ II The meanig of Dharana is made more clear in 

the bhnshya jnfo qr ^ wnti 

DharanI is fixing ( lit relating-^ I ) the mind in the 
form of a mode, in some part of the body hi e the navel or 
outside it This is the preliminary application of voluntary 
attention tpn I wm ftai ers? -*u 5 ct it tr^pramsmim imn =n*rrtRt u 
( quoting ft 3 )— ' The fact of the mind being held 
fast there is what is called Dh Irani * * There can be no 
DharanI without something for the mind to rest on ’ 
After this comes the stage of wjr. *n-i<?mcTR<Tr 
tt V* M g**dkar nqnj , 

eiTw> H nr II Continuity of one and the same arnq ( jn 

consciousness ) is This is the sustainance of the initial 

application of attention may be here construed as 

the act of knowledge or the mental effort. To explain 
t he na ture of such sustained attention Vachaspati quotes 
ft'Kprc— r onsipm i snratfr 

W n’-Oh king, with the help of the foregoing six preliminary 
accessories of Yoga, one attains to Dhjlna-that sustained 
continuous one pointed attention to one and the same object 
without any desire to draw one’s mind out to any other object 
at all This is the ekagra level where attention is paid to an 
object without any break, at the exclusion of all other objects 
The third stage is that of SaoTidhi, 

H * * " ^ ^ 
^^^5Tmqr i When sustained attention lighten^ 

up the object alone and becomes, as if, bereft of its own nature 
or form, it is called Samadhi In such a state attention loses itself 
completely into the object, * c the consciousness of the mental 
effort reduces itself to zero, on account of the complete seizure 
of mind b> the object Changing a bit the order of 
sentences i n the Tlka we can say-q -*13 ^ ^ 

^ srcafra is the sense of effort that reduces it 

self to zero, not attention We know that the feeling of strain and 
the most efficient degree of attention do not correspond Vachas- 
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pat, quotes a verse from 

Irn wnfit ’ -Samadh, rs brought about by 

™ lned attentron Therern the mrnd grasps the true nature 

of the" "rthout anyadnnxtureofthev^ p™- 

The use of the word <rot=n is just the same as ,n the Buddhistic 
Phase etc, meanmg ftw * Again Vachaspat 

P “ JL ;w a* fttfern I It is only by a process 

defines ^ ** *■ drstrnguish between 

of differcntiatron rn thought that we^ ^ note m ^ 

the act of attention rorn , ea 0 [ t j )e subject is 

that he does not say t at even for according to 

arrived at by a process of Buddhism ) the subject 

all schools of Indian thought < “ C P ( cf S urpa P 134 

of experience ispnor^re^ of,. ^ ^ 

-quotation from r d t0 be products 

distinction between sow, and RS* are sa 

"Jail these definitions there ,s nothing that not 

scientific In “'nd'holds thc^t before 

present the consciousness ‘ J absolutely in 

obiect This consciousi ess of duality rol j 

Samadh, If we abstract from the progressive dhyana- 

nra"r,ts pure form, sanrtdh, comes very near the most 
praxis its p defined by Pillsbury quoted above 

efficient le\el of attention a , 

The stages of uiw, and tunfu are equally recognised 
The stages or > , he Majjhima Nlkaya we 

in Buddhism too nap j ]udgc d that my shortcom 

read Buddha saying ’ s D [ vitiated consciousness, 

ings in concentration wer practise threefold 

and that, these being aP attention and sustaining 

concentration, to wit, app f ° lt a f re sh. and concentra 

sustaining attention wi P „ Th , s c3!act i y „hat is 

„on without attention in either '«y 
meant by Dharanu, Dhyuna and Sam.dh, 

We have already mentioned that the capacity to attend 

TTT — TIZtZTZ nnr interpretation of the 


reinforces our interpretation 



to one monotonous object is taken to be the test of efficient 
attention According to western thinkers our mind can attend 
to a single object only for a few seconds after which, if it 
does not pass on to any other object it dwells upon the 
different aspects of the object thus analysing it Here lies the 
fundamental difference between the Western and the Indian 
points of views According to our philosophy all such attention 
howsoever tense, would be only on the after* le\el Beyond 
that lies the ftfteti le\el giving us the higher The idea 

underlying the different sam ipittis is that when contemplating an 
object, our mind becomes en rapport with its object Mere sustain 
ed attention or Dhyana has within it a consciousness of duality 
between subject and object Attention is drawn e\en to the 
act of attending The further process of dhyina lies towards 


consciousness trying to overreach it self effort trying to forget 
effort Thus the second stage of Dhyana is on the oftcii 
le\el There the subject tries to suppress the rivalry of all other 
objects to attract attention but consciousness is ill at ease with the 
«ense of straining around it This sense vanishes in Samidhi where 
in the distinction between the subject and the object gets obliterat 
ed From the external point of view we might say that it is the ob- 
ject tint has ta! cn possession of the mind but from an expenen 
tial point of view it is mind holding the object all to itself 1 
" i *®" w**# wttfitTbmn „ , ,11, After the u ajar aid 
attention is brought to bool one-pomtedness comes up leading 
to Samidhi *t ja SMIteil PfirewBanfcilTn II , n II 

tfsara ura traroBra afc, rjttrfiifcrrn, tmtjkgrra 

i tt ers si, t anuoNiV i m it wr it 

When one act or one effort of mind is similar to the one 
preceding ,t the mind is said to be ehagra, one pointed When 
an act of attention of a comp etely collected mind is absolutely 
Sim hr to the one following it and the Sam idhi-Jutta ( the com 
pletely collected mind) runs through both the acts of attention 
( not hi c a thr ead through similar though different pearls but 


tin tl e rfhujfr, , e read jad terra) 

tiptnrf trust OTntift OTHartnr to, wnKnSriTOR, rr 
ii ^ R 
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as an underlying substratum through its identical modifies 
tions ) and when the same happens till the end ot <am»dhi, 
then such a proces is held to bo the el agra modification ot 
the mind-substance ( not to use the word mind-stuff with its 
other associations) The movement of mind goes on without a 
break like one continuous flow of the descending fluid ol 
(fomwra. rrcTOOTtlift) Our consc.ousness is ordinarily made 
up of the static states and the dynamic links which James calls 
feelings of relations 1 Wc can define one-pointedness as that 
state of mind wherein the flights as well as the perches are 
always the same The truth underlying the practice of a repe 
tition of a mf is firstly to catch hold of the perches and make 
them indentical, and when once they are brought within voluntary 
control a sadhaka gets a lever to work upon and make even t e 
transitive parts of consciousness identical to one another After 
a time, one can say, that the m. drops out so hat when the 
yogi outgous that stage all is pure dynamic identical flow of mind 
The western mind would indeed find it difficult to arrive at 
the conception of a dynamic flow which is at the same time 
identical but we need not enter into a consideration of 
such inconceivability According to the Indian view-point 
the fffim-vagnnt attention is psychologically speaking a 
or a quality of mmd and so too is the ekagra attention The 
difference between the two is not merely of levels but it lies 
deeper " than the depths of waters stilled at even For on 
lower levels we can never lnow the true nature of our mind, 
which only shows itself to us upon higher ones 

We can now safely go beyond ekagratato thete level 
Truly speaking it lies beyond normal psychology According 
to the western standard, both >he sub-normal as well as the 
super-normal mod.hcat.ons are ab-normal But to leave out 
completely a consideration of the ffe level would mean an 
impoverishment of not merely onr material, but would rob ns o 
that insight into the working of mind through its function i of 
attention Let us mention at the beginning, that the abnorma- 
hty of the ft® leve l begin s quite at the nut stage If the 

1 pnn Psych \ol I P 243 e» s. 
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mind * says Swum Vi'ehanand, ‘‘can be fixed on a centre for 
twelve seconds it will be Dbirann, Twelve such D hi ran is will 
be a Dh>lna, twelve such Dhyanas will be a Sam tdhi I ” In the 
it is laid down-ntw '^RrfhrT, Wd. i 

trqrMShflqa l 0) srrfter is nfcrt=24 minutes So according to this 
calculation, a dh irana lasts for 2 hrs , a dhyam for 24 hrs while 
a sam idhi covers a penod of 12 days 1 Whatever the period be 
(and m that we may side with Swamv Vivehanand as aganvst the 
Shanda Purana to err on the safe side ) we are here concerned 
with the mental functioning of attention The fTtr^ £rvT lies at the 
Self conscious Level ( not to use the word super-conscious, 
following Prof Ranade ' The spiritual experiences at the Self- 
conscious level might seem to be supernatural visitations, 
in the presence of which the subject would feel a sense of mere 
passivity Thus Wm James while speal ing of mystical religious 
experiences at this level, puts down, (i) Incffabihty (n) Noetic 
quality (m) Transiency and (iv) Passivity as its four characteristic 
marl s 1 But from the description of the f%rr in the Yoga 
darsana or from that of the Buddhistic Jhinas culminating in 
trance 2 one can say that even in ecstatic states, the mind is any 
thing but passive For there is an amount of Synergy flooding the 
whole mmd the organism and even as Swami Vivekanand sa>s, 
the outside world. We can sa> that such activity and freedom at 
such heights are only possible on account of the moral basis 
laid down for spiritual advancement The baser emotions have 
to go absolutely and instead W1 gfen and (or Buddhistic 
higher have to be cultivated These emotions would appear 
anaemic and pale to the modern mind who would want a more vto 
lent mental coefficient in emotions But it is with the help of those 
emotions that the mmd is said to pass further on where wsr, 4$ 

flmfa and am meet it on the way (Thc> are faith energy, watch- 
fulness 5 or vval efulness cam idht and higher intuitive 1 nowled"e.) 

1 \ar Re! pp 3S0 3S1 

2 \ide Warrens Bad Trans P 3S7 e < 

3 James says Just wl at memory and * se!f-con ciousness mean 
In this connect on is doubtful The mean ng of Bnddh st c must not 
ba\e b-en known to him He merely satisfies h mself by saying * They 
cannot be the faculties fam liar to us jn the lower life, op c t P 131 
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James puts the Vcdintic (Indian) view ' that one may stumble 
into super-consciousness sporadically, without the previous 
discipline, but then it is impure.” We might say that the passivity 
seems to be there because there is impurity. To the subject still 
clinos his lower nature on account of which lie thinks himself to be 
passive during the moments of ecstacy It was pre-eminently 
reserved for the Indians to draw out a course of progressive 
Kathars.s that would free a man from his baser nature and 
at the same time liberate his spiritual energy. By the 
subjection” says Karl Kellner* “of his impulses and propen- 
sities to his will, and the fining of the latter upon the ideal 
of goodness, he becomes a ‘ personality hard to influence by 
others and thus almost the opposite of what we usually 
imagine a ‘medium 1 so-called, or 1 psychic subject to be . 
“ The DhySyin seems to be ” as Mrs. R. Davids has 
» always master of himself and self-possessed, even m ecstasy, 
even to the deliberate falling inwand emerging (as by a 
spiritual alarum-clock ) from trance. 

(2) Levels of Perception 
( Corresponding to different Levels of Attention ) 

From the above discussion it » clear that 
p, and ter are the three distinctly marked evcls of yogic 
attention. Keeping apart the N.ruddha level we can say 
that whatever the tension in attention consciousness m 
a sense is always dual, always in need of some object. 
When the process is viewed from this point of view it is 
called a aunfit. Literally speaking a samapatti means an 
, - )» ntpr verv often one ana the same 

objectTtTfferent levels of attention but then it is fraught with 

systems left by meaning. The four prin- 

and through w i Yogadars’ana are the uferaf, 

cipal samapatbs g *en » ** * bhiishya 

we know that at th e level, the mmd has for its act of 

2 Bod- 1 15. "So Bulk Trans. op. oil. 
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cognition a material object. At the next stage of Brit, the mind 
resis upon its finer aspects When these tv o are suppressed, a 
general elation spreads over the four comers of the dhyayin s 
mind When this too goes out consciousness stands alone 

with itself Then the mind has for its object its own e?%rar~con 
cciousness and it ta! es on the form of pure consciousness, calm 
and infinite like an ocean without a single ripple ( to disfigure 
its surface ) mnsfnrcmn *wna ftci 

vn i )’ These four samapattis come \ery near 
the four Rupa Jhanas of Buddhism There the first stage is 
that of fadf, meaning initial application where anj moral 
object is chosen to attend to Then comes firsrc or sustained 
application wherein the accidents of the object are dropped out 
The third Jhtna is the stage of which is pleasurable interest 
amounting almost to an emotional suffusion, its meaning being 
the same as that of the nmvfn of the Yogadars’ana As 
the dhyayin goes higher up, the affective tone becomes finer 
and he experiences bliss or happiness ( ) And at the last 

stage, even this rarefied hedonic tone drops off like a slough, 
and there remain nothing but higher sftror called mnpTmar md 
H'M'fSi supreme hedonic indifference and onc-pointedness 2 
The third and the fourth Buddhistic stages of and gn 
might be brought under the same head of 3 

1 In addit on to onr Ftn 1 on P 34 treating of the relation 

between signal and we might finally put it thus as a 

ftn is one of the products of BlfcUT, as a of the 31*^ ( 

I etc —nr ^ V I ) it is * product of the 
while as a stage m the progressive Dhjanas we might compare it with the 
*attvika consciousness of mind unmixed with any elements of rajas and 
tamas and reflecting the Purusha in its purity and thus preparing the 
logi for the final Nirodha 

2 Bud. Psych Fp. 9?f 1 lOff Comp Phil P 5G orfiprwjcq 1 “l 3- 

also cf 

3 Originally the first and the second Jhana are taken as 
one With the nfcff^n^rR-nRv^-and nifbjd+Ujnfn we m ght 
compare the four 5^^=" gwen in <mrr5 a — named as g reaqfccrfi 

and The terminology h ere" differs’ 

f^grt is used ^in its «amkh}a-Yoga sense of defined as 

<IbmiPdR^K I gt \ ■*$ I Here the meaning of is the same 
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Corresponding to these levels of attention there are 
distinctly higher Ws which a Yogi is said to perceive We have 
already referred to the ftlWt m onr treatment ot 

Perception It is free from the associative 

memory of words which cling to an object through convention 
We know that in science the ordinary conception of a thing has 
to be broken up in order to deal with its underlying nature 
That ,s what is said to take place at the leve That « 

,s the source of all inferential and verbal 1 nowledge and as 
these latter are based upon vikalpa, they (or as we would say 
science) can only deal with general concepts and not 
touch the individual content of a thing > W*mim** *»"* 

wwanfcira «3a>W wuft • a’"'* 1 
wtfflW ** . * . « , Ja . 

*«'»' i.i XU ^ 

s,™* „ nn^ sow I ^ 5 , ' 

, , « . The whole of the Yogadars'ana tent reiterates 

on every possible occasion the fundamental primacy of 
eveiy n In appreciation of such on 

concrete immediate expenen ^ } ^ o[ , ts p u„ty, like 

attitude James says 3 yalue 1S empincal ' Mere verbal 
our (their) test of religion of experience These 

knowledge can never tak P dhyanas is such ) 

( spintual, because the content o! an 

•*» ' Mds be,e tor Z 

technically dehaed as “^'^"es axis,, while 

as even m ftrf » '• £ e object „ mes up bc[o ,e ,he mind 

,n the second the smcul-umnty m(h aU references to TO, '13 

This ,s similar .0 the ""“ d __ ^ , m , m „,, 0 ned 


and «H, which ate absent in t e ^ ^ ^ but „ would 

toshow ,he parallelism, which tor 

" at Tcf-tuo ft «■*' ~ 
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immediate experiences come to the Yogi at e\cry level In all, 
three Revels of immediate experiences arc clearly mentioned 
in the Yogadars’ana The first is the ordinary level of sense- 
expenence or which stands at the lowest Ic\ el Then 

there is the qtsiasj mentioned in tfie bhhhsya op 1 43 It is as 
we know the source of all inference and verbal 1 nowledge The 
third level of immediate experience ( Wliwa ) is reached in the 
3EH1K1 mr { 1 ve-vs ) When a Yogi gets the experience of 
this level, he attains it is said, purity or brightness or composure 
( zm. ) Free from any touch of gnef, standing as if on the 
pnnnacle of his spiritual height, he surveys all men toiling 1 elow 
in worry 1 («it w) This is the highest le>e| sr 

feu ft Hg e w in i Ordinary sense- 

experience cannot cognize the spbtle, the intercepted and the 
distant trutrvnjsiftufa — Tl)e 'upersensuous pqrtjcuhr 

can only be grasped in samadhi by Prajiu 

From [actors like selection exclusion and introversion 
implying freedom from associative memorj and a progressive 
withdiawal ffom the outside object it would seem that all the 
talk of samadhi is a jnere process of abstraction in thought 
Viewed external} absolute ekigraU might look like abstraction, 
but to call it that is to lose the very kernel of its definition 
We know that process of abstraction in thought is indud 
ed in vikalpa and that fias to be suppressed like any other 
mode of mind A sidhala has to leqve behind all the jmpli 
cations based upon such a profess of thought and by q pro 
gressive elimination of the object has to reach the \ery centre 
of thought and be nothing but pure consciousness which how 
ever does not leave its dynamic nature At each and every 
level the sidhala meets with individual content that fills his 
consciousness and even the final experience is said to be that 
of a ^ rifruiwliui gw * tr* qft, * 

* V* i We have again ii v « 

That other is the Purusha who has for lus objects enjoyment 
and final liberation, so that ,n the case of one that has seen the 


l The negative or discursive content $f sr^tT is grven In ^ 
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finw— the Supreme Individual, all curiosity as to the nature 
of the Sbul vanishes 1 Even the trance-state has such nocitc 
elements in it to the last. The Yogi's supreme nous, the nous 
{metilos of Aristotle is at work and all djnamis is trans- 
formed then into pure cnCrgeia with no element’ of apalhcia 
or atardxid in it. 

Aung’s meaning of Buddhistic mrm reinforces our posi- 
tion. He explains tpimai thus—" the mental property by 
which the object of consciousness is necessarily regarded as 
an individual occupying a definite position in space, or time or 
in both, is termed ' individuality of object (ekaggatn) . Again 
while discussing tile third JllRna characterized by he says- 

•• intense interest develops the element of individualization 

(ekaggatn) into ecstatic concentration.’' Now we know 
according to the Suiuhhya-Yoga view mind assumes the 
form of its object when attending to it. "The question might 
bo asked as to how it can be. Keeping up the same phraseo- 
logy we might say that the mind assumes the form of its 
object, by, as it were, lodging inside the objtct, piercing it with 
its one-pointed tense attention. And in the introductory essay 
to the Compendium we read-’’ Ordinary Vltakka ( applies- 
tion ol attention) merely throws its concomitants on to the 
surface, so to speak, of an object-,, c. U >s the initiative 
element in cognition of a superficial kmd. But appan ,-v,takka 
( nwiat-PWI ecstatic concentration ) is mind penetrating into 
the inwardness or import of its object. ” J 

The levels represented in rfeuuav. ««« and the OTt- 
SUM of run or higher intuition correspond to Buddhistic mm, 
rw and qsm Buddhaghosha explains the levels by means 
ol different ways or capacities of percep.ion exhibited by a 
child a citizen. and a metallurgist on seeing a com. The 
perception of the child ,s a « -O. that of the citizen 

taa or ntuFUl, while the knowledge of the melallurgist ,s true 

art based on 


1 lrtf. Coinn. Hill. r. H. 

; Comr . rt.II: IV S7<- l=b »• I. ■= > te «'« h » *r*"*1*. 
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Be>ond the'swtatfJT5T lies the ftW^m-the perfectly ecstatic 
state of mind Wc had an occasion to mention that the func- 
tioning of mind remains the same at the lowest as well as at the 
highest level At the lowest level of our mind we are not consciously 
aware of dreamless sleep, but all the same the samskaras of 
sleep-experience are left on our mind, and though such a mode 
of mind cannot itself be directly apprehended, we can have a 
memory of it through its samskaras deposited in the subcon 
scious depths It is indeed a strange phenomenon that even 
though a certain experience be not directly apprehensible 
its generic memory or a recall, not filled by definite details, 
is possible ' But if ever any one asserted that he had an ex- 
perience of which he remembered nothing in particular as m the 
case of ecstatic experiences, but that he had only a general feeling 
of something that happened to him, which, as it were, transformed 
the whole structure of his mind lying otherwise inapproachable 
m the subconscious fastnesses of his mind, we as psychologists 
would take him to be talking mere nonsense But looking deeper 
we can see that an absence of ordinary consciousness of a parti 
cular experience does not mean its non existence, for such a 
phenomenon daily happens to us in sleep 1 Experience is surely 
wider than knowledge, but it is wider than consciousness as well, 
and at the lowest level of our mind we simply do not wonder 
at the truth of this remark because familiarity, if it does 
not always breed contempt, at least blunts the edge of curiosity. 

The reason why the state of sleep and Trance appear 
very similar to each other is that m both our ordinary 
consciousness is suspended In a qualified sense we might say 
that in sleep our conscious mind is in a state similar to that 
of Ian— uruveesa! dusobifann. Fox thaw vitkn nrto tatVness 
with all its v isa nas, and there is no real freedom for the soul 8 

1 It is not a question with us at issue here whether the cause of 
steep is the fatigue of the nnapses or of some poisonous material over 
burdening the “ cushions * between the nerves and the muscles We are 
concerned with it first and last as a mental experience 

2 In steep even the vasana or asamskaraof a resolution made while 
awake to go* op early does work up and wake up the man, meaning that 
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Hence sleep .s at tones called a nW We might compare 
the three states-one of sleep, the other of rtffhOTR, and, the 
third of as under — ^ 

_gtn — nftoH — ' 

(,) firaufe (0 

(n) (n) W 

The first ,s a mode of mind wherern Us structure remains 
untouched ( except rn the sense that sleep leaves rts samaras 
rn the mind and thus modifies it a bit ) In the second state, 
the modes of mind are, as if, suppressed tat the underlying 
original structure, with vasanas embe ded m “ 

enduring In the not only are the m 

suppressed, but its structure too is at the same time 

•“’rest ** «— «- ■“ 

of suspension or trance as it lies, hie sleep, beyond the precincts 

- - Vr r? . - ** ^;i;u 

ha°s re be“.patd by Vyas and explained by Vachaspat, m 
h.s Tika with an equal insight* Even though our conscious 
ness be suspended^ in ^ 

possiblcty^n objectification of the s ,r,skaras left by it. But the 
mruddha mind of the yog. leaves behind only the Sahara, of 
Nirodha, and they V .a N.rodha-Samsk.iras canno general 
tuft which by its nature is one of the modes of mind If they did, 
jbp help of ordinary waking consciousness 

*%£ ® 

* *1 v£ * W 1. « nsrumn uiruvrt 

nafiu, unu garrurasBiTOTOifiiufiiRi II 

2 * 3 *.* . » ’ 

a , rmarnftrn. m~f* ** ' ' f ^ 
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they would no longer be the Nirodha Samsk'iras they be tven 
a general memory of such Nirodha-Samsharas is impossible. 
Inspite of this difficulty it is held that the Nirodha-Samsharas are 
left on the mind by the concrete Nirodha -experience, which itself 
is to be inferred only from the interval of outside time during 
which the Yogi has the Nirodha-expenence The whole mind in 
the sense of its ordtnaay structure and waking consciousness is 
suspended, but even in the state of such suspension the dynamic 
functioning of the mind is said to remain the same, one moment 
of Nirodha followed by another such moment, till consciousness 
comes back, all the wlule the mind instilling the Nirodha-Sams 
haras in itself There is a Gujarati proverb sa>tng — The rope, 
even when it be burning, does not leave its twist ' The mind 
is burnt up in Nirodha, the s idhiL ira chitta is reduced to ashes, 
but still the functioning of mind goes on the same as ever — g* 

From above the threshold of consciousness the levels of 
attention begin Ihey correspond to the levels of immediate 
experiences and to the levels of consciousness as well upto 
samadhi or the state of tensest attention After that, it is said 
consciousness comes into abeyance We cannot say what the 
state of attention can be at the Nnuddha level It lies beyond 
the realm of even 1’raju I All relations seem to be lost there 
in the supra relational experience of Absolute Feeling as 
Bradley would have put it 

As so often mentioned, all experiences leave their specific 
traces in our subconscious mind But there is one more fact 
to tell about such depositing The levels of consciousness 
smh in our subconscious mind even as they are above the 
threshold Wc might compare our mind, though the metaphor 
docs not bear on al l points to a spiral 1 It is the tfwuTrpur 

1 According to one view of modern rhySics the four-dimensional 
universe is UVe a «pral sows (or down) the length of a hollow 
cylinder, wherein one might return to the same ^pace-romt but the time 
co efficient never recurs And Pcrgson would say. though the brain be the 
same if at all it could be, the durational co efficient of our conscious 
ness always varies, thus knocking out the bottom of any determinism 
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that goes on eternally, but the mind nses up from one level to 
another from crest to crest, at the same time that the higher 
samsharas firstly supress, then suspend and ultimately bum out the 
lower samsl liras This is one of the reasons why even thesams 
karas of Nirodha are said to be deposited in mind Yoga is not 
mere suppression, it is synthesis as well It may look like sup- 
pression at the beginning eten to the s idhal a himself but it can 
only be such from the point of view of the lower self When the 
complete purge comes, only the higher cycles of jfirtWK exist 
In our note on the dispositional masses we said that the mind 
at its lower levels worls like an automaton The Yogi has to 
free himself from these lower levels by rising up the spiral 
On higher levels too the same law of nfa obtains but 

there it becomes an expression of freedom and not of automa 
t, m The Nmiddha state of mind lies no doubt beyond the 
purview of psychology but an understanding of its nature and 
its relation with the lower levels of attention is necessary to give 
us an insight into the nature and the worl mg of the ordinary 
levels of our mind The final goal for a Yog, is the to 
state and to attain to that, he has to 1 now the nature and 
the worl mg of h,s mind completely And the truth of our 
earlier remark is contained ,n this, that the whole field of 
psychology proper as it is understood at present, forms a 
‘ast *JW ot Yoga — the sphere from which the Yog. has 
to free himself ^ * 

vs II aimnnrft n>tovwt 5^ » 1 '• 11 ' ind * fta|l ™ i> 8r r>fto 
ufrafdtomt wtu mnfit nv ^ 1. Supremacy otcr everything 
that exists and omniscience come to him who has 1 norm 
the difference between the Buddh.-Sama and Pnrusha But 

Accede ,o ,he above mow omo >b = -on.rso would bco/roo .«»»< 
... e-smr stuff as our mind or -pint, 

ml one mipht add m dc up ot the same siu - 

. Jurat** nnrm unfit , ^.nsmfilwr 

trmm u warm i 1 " 

am in smm, unm tft mn -n wmmit unrai mm «n mm 

■mem rftnm a v . 

pm, fifi*.«rtm tornnd , RinW 3 ^ » 

t\ 1 IS II 
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even this may bind a man's Soul down, so when by supreme 
indifference or non-desire c\en towards this, the seeds of 
corruption or infection are absolutely consumed, he reaches the 
Kanalya State The q i ftw n fa is held to be the result of such 
highest distniercsiedttcss in pure supreme Intellection e\en 1 And 
this is why Vyasa says — sw 

gw snfivmfl gsrtsjq* stqifcfa u *tt \ n Even 
the ultimate distinctne knowledge is a function of the Buddhi- 
Sattva which is after all material in its nature hence the 
Yogi has to throw that too overboard 

The difference between an artificial trance and the 
Yogic Trance is worth noiing. We might compare the trance 
induced by some hyper-anaesthetic like ether or nitrous oxide 
with the mentioned above In the uiftwq state the mo- 

difications of mind are in a sense suspended or suppressed, but the 
structure remains intact. In artificial anaesthesia too consciousness 
is held in abe> ance, but the structure endures, and at times 
projects itself m quite an ugly fashion upon the trance-state 
No doubt as James maintains during anaesthetic trance the 
subject may feel as if layer after layer of mystery were being 
unravelled before him allowing him a peep into the meaning 
of all existence ! But it is only perhaps the structure of the 
subject’s mind, which, losing all its cogency as in a dream, flies 
at a tangent giving him a simulated show of some seeming inner 
reality We might take the physiological counterpart of it to be 
a complete xccalcnntg of all the naturally associative connections 
between the miclinated nerve fibres of the cortex. There can 
evidently be no re organisation of the nerve-paths in an artificial 
trance. Under such circumstances the whole mind of the subject 
might stand before him, as James says, reconciling all contra- 
dictions In instances of drowning such flashes do come up, but 
they cannot be said to unravel the mister} of existence for they 
mercl} bring back details of past life and moreover the fear of 
being drowned to death must be there from the first to the 
last The Yogis do record a remodelling of the old neural patlis 
resulting into what we might call a new land of canalization 
within the cerebral cortex Bat Yoga begins from the lowest 
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level, and talds upon moral values ™ 
go m for a cheap arufical trance senteTO e 

to take nitrous oxide as e » f There are no 

would come to to m ** ^l^ffZ^cesof 
differences but difference / the case ot a fnen d of Have 

difference and no differen other round . 

lock Ellis points to the same thing tom on y mfluence of 

-A fnend of mine” says > Havetol IH to f ™ wi(h the Ata , tht> , 
nitrous oxide, once found im . temperament, he took 

Being a man of earnest and P“"^s,o n ate,y the 
advantage of the opportum y of things in which we 

meaning and aim of this tangto ^ , Fo r what 
find ourselves ‘ Why have y^ P ^ ^ stnfe and misery ? 
purpose have you submitte , , And then, uttered 

What is the solution of the nddte ^ the aW eful reply 
in a characteristic bass that volce ls or might h^e 

" p™™*™ ■ J ' navdock Bins too might have got 
been, divine Perhap as , hese we can main 

the same reply From sue m aItlficia l anaesthetic 

tain without any exaggera 10 structure of the subject’s 

trance, the shadow of ^ 0* structur ^ 
mind is thrown upon a vast ^ 

as a solution because ,** L Trance lies a very very long way 

We can say th . nt of objectivity which gives 

off from this There i e everywhere, and in all 

it its “ noetic ” value not be determined, for 

religions Its positive co . ng5t all relations, that of 
determinate est negatio 1 Among 

>. n 207 In such experiences f ames ” ot5S 

1 ■ Will to Believe F [rom KptuIe to horror ” which he 

the “ instantaneous revulsion o o{ tl)( . , ntQ aication ’’ He goes on- 

regards as the. “ inevita e ou c h „f ln , p otance and indifference, 

« A pessimistic falalism. depth synlhcsls but in the fact ** 

reason and stillness ° a| , ^-tus « the upshot of a 

■whichever you choose i ^ ^ con , c s to mean an absence of 

that began so rosy brig • progrc ssion of Dfayana- 

SJ „ era „effuddesc„hed : n,heP.^ Eihsp5v 

1 “ The New Spirit 

i. 
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knowledge too is finite, while the Niruddha state of mind views 
everything sub specie aetemttalts We can only repeat the 
words of the Vedic Rishi — 

8^ ^ ^5 s 

*ft «*pn«nj wtvaft m ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

Who knows it directly? Who can tell here? He who 
presides over this all, living in the infinite sky, he knows it or 
perhaps he too may not know 1 



Section 9 Manas and The Affective Tone 

We have fin, shed the five principal modes of our mind 

their functioning We have also seen excluded, the 

modes and the levels of attention If deep ^ J ^ 

remaining four modes very nearly coyer th field of 
western psychology is termed states o ^ ^ 
In modern psychology the co ^ 

feeling is confined to that o p eas^ ^ dependent nalure , the 
its purely subjective chara often lost sight of in 

feeling aspect of consciousn Even m recent tlme s 

cither cognitive or m t npart.te division of mental 

Prof Stout has almost !e t the ^ Echem e with cognition 

functioning, and chosen instea P f c0nsci0 usness 

and conation as the as t0 , he num ber 

Psychologists are i i feelinES that one can expenence. 

of s P eclhcally ^ ffer , ent has in a dded to the feelings of pleasure and 
cor instance Wun r . laxatl on, and of excitation and de 

pain, those of strain a excitation and quiescence 

pression, to which Royce adds those c, and 

In Indian philosophy, feelings ot pie 

' vcre ^finitely Ie “8"'“ and pain are held to be the 
These feelings o P ded as the sixth internal sense, 

specific experiences of S anl b,guous at the be- 

The functions of S* Upani5bad s ,t » at times 
ginning of Indian thoug senC e-expenences. Without 

regarded as the * perceive or hear anything 

the mind ( attending ) n y 3 , so be)d at „ mes to be 

' ' and ’\Lt ’o the saipkhya-Yoga. ( v V >. 1 
co-extensi\e with cnitta 

repeated in n I I” ) B kept up ln the Yogadar’sana. 

The same for the first time in the 

Wc come across the worn u .. 
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blifishya on 2 19. In meaning of the 

word traft is different from the meaning of the same word 
uccd with reference to fan m sewitar* u m. vs* ll 

or in trafaa*rr*RPft ftrtFT tmTfircfoTW n * it ll Here it 

only means that the manas is a < xnsortum commune , the 
lowest centre of interaction between the sensory and the 
motor mechanism, » e. between the juanendnjas and the 
Karmendnyas of the human organism Manas is equally 
at home when engaged m perceiving the objects of sen^e, 
and even m transmitting the specific movements to motor 
organs But in almost all other passages the word is used in 
the sense of fan For instance m the bhashja on 2. 28 , and 
on 4. ll wn means fatr The Slmhhya doctrine no doubt 
ascribes the feelings of ultimate!) to the e. g 

rjtrj wtn tr ipft, gfe** SWT'n & etc — (nt a rt on 

* 1 . ) The same -view was held in the Yogadars ana— 

BnTFi ran rirnm? i ‘rmn ? tiftfesi anrftvttfhfr «t^, 

ttfcftrfaqW'i n »n ^ ii The misery or the feeling of 
pain is caused to the Buddhisattva. The whole doctnnc 
is complicated on account of the theory of the three gunas 
positing a hierarchy of different kinds of pam The functional 
relation between the three gunas is held to be such that the pure 
actmty of the Satt\a is accompanied by a sense of (unmixed) 
pleasure, that of Rajas resulting in ttnpleasurc (not to use the 
ambiguous word, pam) whether near or remote, while a preport 
derance of Tamas burdens the mind with a feeling of dulness, depre 
ssion or ennui — ( .. jprt 

“ sint " "Jjjr” “f^pwr- 

rPct ” * V\ ) Because of such a doctnne of gunas 

the hedonic function of manas falls into the background, but 
we might say that on the whole the general tenor of the 
Samhhya and the Yoga cannot be said to lie against the 
mcw that the elements of pleasure and Un-plcasure though 
ultimately felt or ' apperceivcd” by the Buddln-Sattva are specific 
contributions of itto regarded as the eleventh internal sense. 

The Nyaya view is absolutely definite on this point as 
it is not encumbered with the doctnnc of gunas In 
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the Bhashya on 1. 1. 16 the functions of Manas are enume- 
rated as under-tffft, ^ 

„ a ,. s «- ■ “szszz tsfr ... 

our outer sense organs an< ? be)on „ to the Soul, and the 

Some of these functions u their outV \ard manifestations 

manas is only an instrume Samkhya-Yoga view, we 

Just as, while dealing with ‘ though contn- 

said that the feelings of P ensure ^ Buddhlsattvai s0 m 

buted by manas were fina y feelings of pleasure 

the Nyaya, though “"f e tt Sou, was there ^ 

and pain, it could only , ,, „ Here it is not men- 

WtTa the sou i 0 r not But we 

tioned whether all these are {eelings D f pleasure and 

can only say that desit , ^ our raUo cognoscm d , for 

pain and know edge, ^ ( ^ we cannot go and maintain 

the existence of Sou > essend* of aU these, 

that the ex, stance of Soul is also the ^ ^ ^ t<> be so 

though in the Soul s state o ding to the Nyaya view 

For of all these differential's accor g ^ ^ ^ ^ 
only absolute knowledge is lett 

state of Moksha fc( , Ung (**) is the result of 

According . t senes and the object series. 1 

contact (UCT) between e fechng o[ p l eaS ure and pain 

Vedanx is wider than feelings as well. Buddhistic 

inasmuch as it mclu es (physical), joy and grief 

Vedanx means pleasure and pam j P I 1 M a 

(mental), and hedonic ind I fere. ^ ^ ^ fands 

^tngTp— of P,n and indifferent feelings, 

» >« 

•«*•**“'*-« ***«“ ^ WB " 
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Jaimsm holds that Manas is made up of atoms and 
that feelings of pleasure and pain are experienced bj the Soul 
on account of specific interactions of Pudgalas or atoms 1 

The primary question about the two feelings of pleasure 
and pain is that of their individual \alue positive or negative 
and their mutual relation From the dificrent definitions of the 
final state of liberation given by various schools of philosophic 
thought we can saj that for the SamUiya, Yogi, N>aya and 
Buddhistic schools, the ultimate “ Self-conscious ” state of 
liberation has no element of positive pleasure or happiness 
or bliss, but is characterized onl> b> an absence of misery or 
pain, while in the Upamshads and the Vcd inta an clement of 
the qualitatively highest bliss forms an integral part m the 
state of a liberated soul a 

We need not enter into any detailed discussion 
about the existence of an> feeling analogous to that of happi 
ness or bliss in the final state of liberation At least so far 
as our ordinjr> state of bondage is concerned, all the schools 
arc at one in giving a negative value to our so-called feelings 
t tn the StataXFTTjisdefin tel> regarded ftstuv r g Wll >TI } ^ e- 
ft ftp* I hnl it is takrn to be and srg in tire 

Accord n £ tn the |a n viert *RT is made up or ato n*. and though It Is 
regarded as an nn ndnja ( V >v ) it rs taken 

to be one of ihe /ovo rs ( IT7Ut ) done by nudgalas upon the soul along 
with other (atoms o5 feelings ot rleaaure and rain etc. ( gym 
WV U^fisiTOWlCq II II ttftWWtft- 

hi«r ii »n >o«. n tpriTurt sfiftnmct jtort 

jw » *n «• \» n 

2 tnTarvT^m r H7T7Tt ntjum » w irtsrtfi 
m *tL *k Ml tTT«Tf-i-s*nfcpO n * ur s n cTTVnrt mfint 

n * V v* ■ tm *n«n( 

5 rrrfarr it vwt. ! s-n^t •tfrrt’fts yd'uut-MPt, n »rt \ v* tt ira rr a 
n H. a v v n ynt umni fttjftrt'nri t 

f sri >Ff nsnsr««=msrr^f^ g»ft *fa Vtmpq?ii rrt 

MW' V V W « The Buddhistic concept on o t Nirrana 
is too well-known, the Jain position doe* not seem to be to dear 
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of pleasure Pam . posibve Under the pressure of some tvau 
one experiences a feelmg of pam and the fulfilment of he 
need is only a removal of that mental strain or tension which 

is mistaken for positive pleasure 

But the feelings of pleasure and pain are immediate ex 
patiences and an objection is m.sed m the Yogadarsana that 
such a negative view of pleasure cannot be true Any such 
theoretical view means only a verbal or an inferential refutetion 
of pleasure, and such a refutal stands condemned in the face of 

the positive content of pleasure ,n concrete experience, as it can 

not P be I explained away. , * ^ ^ 

VI , f "o.easu't ‘Vhtbadacm 

Karma, good actions bear the frui P > D i easure 

were uktmatey nothing butm ^ peop , e ^ 

the good and the bad acts w corollary u m a way 

not be prompted to do good a ^ 2 u where he does 

anticipated by Vachaspati in T s ure 

maintain the ^.ti^^fbot^ ^ ^ ^ 

and pain by saying siafaiMliitaRI u^t 

i ntetktsfit writfprauiss'ifct- 

would tell us that pleasure 

,s positive, and unpleasure negative and hat both are spe 
ficaUv different by nature and by their originating causes 

In the Nyayadars’ana the definition of pam is given 
1 mental pain is caused by 

p~7a,n Tven here ,n ,ts further examination the question 

I pu that if pleasure be an immediate mental experience of 
is put mar up hold it to be a mere absence 

all living creatures m uuauguutnm stun hotiuhh n 

of positive pain ? atmurc *&**** n>. i in 

.... u I rrtdtiEulRjti gn W , en 

„ ,v. Yocadars ana the question is taken 

the Nyitya as well “ X Yogl or l Kish, s..s m 

to a court of appeal X er f h e whole question of the qual.ta 
judgment As Mil broug ^ bcfore the co n rt of the 

U\e difference between p 

• , put. resi ded the M« =< >° b ‘ » — “ ' ^ 
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** Sense of Dignity ” and held that it was " better to l>c a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied, better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied ”, 1 So here too the 
question of a positive or a negative value of pleasure is to be 
decided by a Yogi whose sense of feeling either pleasure or 
unpleasure is as been as the sensitiveness of the eye to feel 
the painful presence of even a mote 1 vft’Jnricw’iW^ n .,5 nrnt 34 
11 m. Vi 11 tprfirpRft 5-frotat faran ’hPmq 
tsraft 1 twx ? eif^nrwfr ^ O^rPrPr 11 *ir * i<i u 
JuqsrnsT^i 5 tifiirgsr^ *ji v 1 . hh n 

The negative value of pleasure is posited only from an 
ultimate point of view Ordin inly pleasure is agreeable 
inexperience to every one, while unplcasu re is by nature disagree- 
able The words used arc md — as in 341 

1 jtt on ’t *»v « and ntf JJFTRir^ipfcfl 

I ( ft on do ) Now nftiB originally has the sense of 

* being against the current ’ or ' that which is opposed to '—and 
only 'ccondanly comes to mean “ disagreeable ” A certain diet 
is said to be or if it conduces to health or induces 
disease Now the feeling of pleasure and pain arc the imme 
diatc experiences of manas, so when pleasure is defined 
as bi-tp? ind unplcasurc .is nftr r , wc can say that a feeling of 
pleasure conduces to the ’ health ” or expansion of mind 
(which is wc have once remarked comes near functional 
attention ) while that of pain has the opposite effect Wc get 
the same root meaning from the definition of 1JTT gi\cn in the 
NyCvya as «urrcrs\T 4 5 to* in a V* u The outstanding feature 
of unpleasure is spwt «WHT comes from the root «rrn to obstruct 
to thwart, to oppose everything that opposes the mind is 
according to this unpleasant These definitions come near the 
modern rurthcrancc^cnul-hnuhancc Theory of the feelings of 
pleasure and pain, held by Wundt, Stout, Dewey etc 5 

1 Utilitarianism Chap II 

2 For Herbart feeling is the index of the hindered or furthered 
progress in apperception 1 or W uodt it Is the inner hedonic coefficient of the 
apperception process Stout takes it to be a necessary accompaniment of 
cognition or conation- So too with Dewey feeling mixes up with 
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In the state of bondage everybody is said to be impelled 
to get at an object if it be pleasurable, and togetiway _ 

,t ,f ,t be unpleasant wto 

=n i ^5* S’ 3 

l*&, I =tr m 1 1 1 Here it is laid down that diet 

cognizing an object, « one acts out of the motive of e.the 

™ v- « ■»;, ?r. 

zrsr; 

logical hedonism, which it might seem ^ ^ common to all 
the higher idealistic ethics The P n^vcholo^ical 

Indian thought. In the Upan, shads ^"“^abon Accord 
hedonism is pressed into the service highest 

, ng to the Upamshad, c view 

stage that a person can mac I fundamental hedonic 

not free from the clutches o such ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

law of the human mind F ■ ^ ^ purer and more'* 
the worldly pleasures, because 

permanent bliss * ‘J^ge, much 

reference to self cannot feeling \ 

less can it be done so m the sphere of Jed g 4, 

Different kinds of feelings ^ ^ they 

distinguished with reteren tained in the Upamshads. 

chug The thought ,s j J' n y d C e 7 emeral , spiritual pleasures 
Worldly pleasures are lower an ho , oglcal hedonlsm 

are higher and m ° re qualitative difference between 

which takes its stan P Jast position that a hedonist 

pleasures is, one mig s • ^ be not compact or has 
might take But if as ^ lt 1S nearer the actU al 

loopholes, as a sta © b psychological hedonism Indian 

law governing life. P Yalues as a result of which we 

rfsVnTr^ &en m " ,e5,crn psycho, °^ 

— , ,„„ lo5 „„ „ ••will”, the self rnclm mdf«- 

cognitive expcoeoces, a dispositions, 

rent a»s accorimp to ° r hls „„ 

‘ Itoninc ' Ibeo-y if. 

1 Vide Const. Sur. Up P h5 ‘ 


Me Doogall 
Mew in Ins own way. 

. 52. also 293-94 
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we do meet with an annunciation of such hedonism, when 
Dr. ward says 1 How in the evolution of the animal ling-_ 
dom do we suppose this advance to have been made ? The 
tendency at any one moment is simply towards more life, 
simply towards growth, but this process of self-conservation 
imperceptibly but steadily modifies the self that is conserved. 
The creature is bent only on filling its shin, but in doing 
this, as easily as may be, it gets a better skin to fill, and 
accordingly seeks to fill it differently. Though cabbage and 
honey are what they were before, they have changed relatively 
to the grub now that it has become a butterfly. So, while we 
are all along prefemng a more pleasurable state of consciousness 
before a less, the content of our consciousness is continually 
changing, the greater pleasure still outweighs the less, but the 
' ' Pleasures ' to be weighed are either themselves different, or 
at least are the same for us no more. " l In the realm 
of animal life an ethically indifferent law of pureum- 
the pleasures of mere stuffing might hold true as regards 
its further development, but when the question of the human 
species comes, the writer cannot be so optimistic as to 
allow the human mind to follow the purely biological 
law of pleasure-pursuit. For pleasure-seeling hie any 
other actmty would certainly change our consciousness 
Put the change might not be for the better. The fact of 
a general rise m the hedonic zero too has to be taken into 
consideration.” It was in view of all these things that in spite 
“ acce Ptance of a psycholog, cal hedonism, the Indian 

schools definitely ranged themselves against pleasure-seeling. 

the enT 3 '~ Ke aM one half of 

The Mh h ,f“ n * a " acce P tance of 3 Psychological hedonism 
T h e other haH , s not merely a negation of pure psychological 
1 Psych. p r m. p, 268. 

r 1 1 ttzzzzz: 

well be applied 1 , ip. DermireU Way . as , he , up ^ ^ 
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hedonism, but amounts to a refutation of it It seems a h 
task to reconcile the two sides of the statement But ,f without 
any prejudice we look deeper into the statement we find in it an 
expression of a fundamental law of the human mind Almost 
all the philosophical schools of India maintain that creatures 
want either pleasure or an object of pleasure Now in the 
case of the very first experience of pursuing an object, there 
can be no fore-thought of the ultimate state of pleasure that 
one is going to experience, but all the same pleasure is the on y 
guide in judging the success of ones reactions as 

they bring one nearer or take farther away from the final attain 

meet of the object A second time when the subject pumuesfte 

same object, the original experience of the final pie 
as the feeling of pleasure that attended Us progressive attain 
ment’ bo^co* «o reinforce the object Not jo suppose - 
would lodge us into an absurd psychological theory that 

s Itself a second time without changing 

consciousness can repeat itself a sec would arnve at 

Now by such repetitions of , ob t would be all covered 

the lowest rung wherein the original odj 

over with an overgrowth of pleasure clinging to it like mos 
on all sides and ^ wou^ me« in for ^object 

for the sake o t e p eas unqualified psychological 

position where we cannot ^ the 

hedonism as a pr ° P ° ‘ e directIon of a recognition of what 
truth seems to lie ' n lh '* i Hedoimm We know 

we can term »*■»«/ app earances, degrees 

there are egres and degrees of freedom etc 

ol truth, degrees of 1 "*" d " ab ^ cholog , cal hedonism too That 
So we can posit deg P J as figures o{ mde x to our 

TfattZtt— guidifg us as to whether 

“ere or lenders hie. - ^ ^ 

^g^rr^mel^lifeofthe^ 

* — nleasute of pursuit as well as Ihe rmal 

2 Both these pleasures P sa me, and caQ be distinguished 

nleasute of attainment are qualitatively 
only by the process of vihalpa. 
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or the voluptuary always running after pleasures In between 
these two extremes our ordinary acts he, motivated by a 
variant coefficient of pleasure So we can truly maintain — 
gs 5*^ i 

And still the ethical mandate is not to seek pleasure 
Behind that seemingly external categorical imperative lies the 
psychological truth that the life of a pleasure seeker is an ulti 
mate impossibility Experiences of pleasure blunt our sense for it. 

\ 3T ^ 3Tren fo t a<t. s^h; i *n I 

sH^uort trhnnatRpT i ^ Ht^rpairaiTg tptt 

^fj^mtPrfcr l gjg^j *rnnwmr tfa i ' When the 

senses calm down (* c when the general tension of the organism 
tones down ) after their need is satisfied it is called pleasure. 
The tension resulting from their not being satisfied is the 
feeling of pain One cannot purify or purge the senses 
by constantly catering to their wants Because the mental 
coefficient in the form of tm-attachment to pleasure or to an 
object of pleasure- increases with each additional satisfaction of 
a need, at the same time that the capacity for enjoyment of 
the senses hightens’ The word means literally skill that 

comes through habit After each and e\ey satisfaction of a 
need the senses become skilful, t e get habituated to such 
a course the result being that next time greater demands 
are made by the senses and they stand in need of an intenser 
stimulus to produce the same mental feeling of pleasure The 
fact of increasing mental attachment too points the same way 
Thus the life of a pleasure-seeker ends only in hightening his 
hedonic zero to a point when perhaps he no longer can find 
any satisfaction from anything at all This is the final rcdticho 
ad absttrdum proof of the untcnahihty of such a life showing 
us a blind alley on the side of pleasure pursued as an ideal 1 
Feeling of pleasure and pain leaae their traces or sams 
k iras on the mind, and it is held that a memory of such 
feelings is possible, though, as we should add, gcnerall> it 
remains as a mome nt m a total present state of conscious 

1 lb en’s Peer Gvnt is such a typical case Conditions of modern 
civilisation are favourable to the growth of such characters 
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ness. Such a memory can he that of either a feeling of please. 

or of a feeling of patn In the former case it ^e 

form of a thirst or a hankering or a desire to ^ possess t ^ 

„ b) ect of pleasure, <w th a, 4, at 

tew V gw*\ 

■■ 

- >' - S ««» r~ -« 

of pleasure comes out If the roug h guides given 

quite unmorally, he wou f pleasure and pain 

him by nature m the the U . of such 

We are not concerned in psycho 6X between pleasv ,re 

an hypothetical man. Our I* ^ mve experiences, there is 
and unpleasure, both rega nale as a neutral feeling, 

any neutral zone which we g down the s , ope 

or whether the curve of p a geomet r.cal point before 

cuts the original abscissa J the eJ , lstence ot such 

changing its charaCter ff t h [ eel , ng The passage quoted from 
a neutral zone of B Davlds rea ds ' What has 

the Majjhima Nikaya by Mrs > that 1S painful ? what 

pleasant feeling that is p ’ nIu j, what that is pleasant ? 

has painful feeling t a 1S pleasant, what that is un- 

what has natoi J has st at.onar.ness as pleasant, 
pleasant Measa feduig has stationanness as 

change as unpleasan , P ne utral feeling a state of 

painful, change as p ea ‘ of not knowing is pamful ”* 
knowing is pleasant, pleasant, to painful, to 

Again “'' ,hat lS , .“” P ant and painful feelings are mutually 
neutral feeling ? P con ,parable with ignorance, as 

comparable Neutral fe ^ g ^ Davld s goes on to say that 
th,s is with knowledge » here of con fusing 1 bare 

■■ it is n o^rasy^ to acquit ^ ^ E „ ddbaBhoshf 

.war ^ ,n 

stead of tfie texU 
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feeling’ ‘feelings proper’ with intellectual concomitants ” As 
we have mentioned in a previous section, feelings on account 
of their having no definite localization were often classed 
with vague perceptions or even with error At a first reading 
one might think that the recognition of neutral feeling is a 
special outcome of Buddhistic analysis But when one goes 
deeper, one is able to find a marked similarity of thought 
between the Buddhistic classification of feelings and the 
Sinkhya-Yoga doctrine that— i 
m i £ti j rfa ^ fln 11 11 We know that 

the original bipartrite division of the modes given in f? 52 Tfi 52 T 
11 H H is an ethical one Now this latter division of modes 
into pleasant, unpleasant, and Mohatmika is arrived at from the 
point of view of their affective tone Thus if Sukha and Duhkba 
be the feelings of pleasure and pain, Moha which is due to Avi 
dya must necessarily be neutral in its character, and the Majjhima 
Nihaya passage reads — “ Neutral feeling is comparable with 
ignorance So when it is maintained that in neutral feeling a 
state of knowing is pleasant, a state of not knowing is pain 
ful , we must understand that the neutral feeling in itself is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, but that once the thirst for 
knowledge comes up, knowing is pleasant while a state of not 
knowing would be unpleasant This again comes up to the 
Furtherance-Hindrance theory of pleasure and pam as applied 
to the apperceptive process the pleasant feeling of knowing 
being an accompaniment of successful assimilation, a theory 
held by Herbart and Wundt 

In the section on the Levels of Attention we had an 
occassion to note the relation of opposition between feeling and 
attention The indifferent or neutral feehng-the Buddhistic afrrcrr, 
or the of the Satykhya-Yoga are not to be confused with the 
philosophic higher hedonic indifference which in Buddhism is 
called and which is the result of continued fixed attention 

to an object According to the Samkhya-Yoga terminology it is 
growing deeper due to Para and Apara Vairag> a bringing 
a 5 ogi to the state defined in the Gita adhytya 2 The 
relation of inverse ratio is clearly meant in Aungs words, 
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11 This hedonic indifference or neutrality of emotion is brought 
about by the continued voluntary exercise of the mind on the 
after image to which it has been directed. And by it ecstatic 
concentration reaches its full development in the fifth stage of 
Jhana. M1 It is this supreme disinterestedness which makes a 
Yogi ** the spectator of all time and all existence. ”' 1 2 


1 Comp. Phil. P. 58. 

2 Rep. 486 A. 



Section 10 Emotions and Instincts 

( 1 ) Emotions 

In Indian philosophical thought, we find a very meagre 
treatment of emotions Its point of view is that of "Yoga which 
includes Ethics Emotions on account of their opposition to 
the final goal posited by such a system were never treated 
except negatn ely, so that in general an absolute freedom from 
emotions was enjoined upon any one aspiring after spiritual 
attainments We ha\e already mentioned in our intro 
ductory section that we would hare to go to worts on 
dramaturgy and poetics to gather any material on them to gef 
at a psychological theory of emotions implied in Indian thought. 
Works on poetics are generally not included withm the fold 
of philosophy proper, and hence we could safely have left 
them out But for the completeness of our psychological synthesis 
we have to go to them so far as the treatment of emotions 
is concerned. Even then, as we shall see, the general theory 
of emotions implied in these works falls quite in a line with 
the whole trend of philosophic thought But a work on aesthetic 
is not treatise ow psychology, any more than, for instance, 
Patalijala Yogad'irs'ana is one. In our synthetic enquiry 
upto now, we had to disentangle the psychological miteml 
from amidst a vast field of Yogic practices, mixed with ethical 
maxims, logical theories and metaphysical notions But here 
over and above such sifting, we shall have to invert the 
ongmal aesthetic stand-pomt in order to arrive at the 
psychological point of view implied therein 

We shall base ourafljjpury principally upon Bharatamum’s 
Natyas’astra, and only stip^fenent any necessary information 
from norks on poebes 1 Wh&ta'vyork of dramatic art achieves 
is this In a drama be performance the actors unfold a work 
of art both in bme and space, and with the help of language, 

1 We haw chosen dramaturgy, because it is the onlj branch of art 
which presents human emotions dynamically through their expressions 
and comes nearest the most concrete representation of our life 
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gestures, emotional expressions, situations in the plot, and other 
technical accessories try to put before the audience a concrete 
picture of a complete emotion which somehow the audience 
catches up and experiences aesthetically. 

We need not go deep into the theones of aesthetic ^experi- 
ence as given by Bhatta Lollata or S’anhuka or Bhatta Nayaha, 

but we must mention in passing that AbhinavaguptapadacMrya s 

theory has become more acceptable to the writer on poetics, 
for ,n a sense it gnes us the basic psychological explanation 
as to why the emotion represented on the stage is caught up 

and lived by the aud,enCe hes the pro b1em of emotions 

Modern psychology PP ^ ^ m Plllsbury ’ s words 
from the side of instincts Comdex feeling 

•' theoretically either ^° ons - McDougall informs 
processes mingled "f , n emot ,onal expenence and he 

us that there isaconat.™ florin ^ ^ ^ ^ of 

further maintains that o[ emotlons - are adaptations 

of instinctive activity proper m 

the species. "* instincts are traced 

Indian thought bot jmo^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to a common root em0tl0 ns be regarded as mere 

more scientific, fo a further question 

appendages to inst,nctS ’ OT , alter> w Me m case of a theoo 
regarding the orgin as instincts through their 

which explains emotions ^ entity which requires no 

specific \ asanas, v> e ar "'® . as jt ^as an integral place in 
further explanation, in R a ther than refer emotions to 

the structure of our nun ♦ j tor nnc " urge or to Iroptsvt , it 
instincts, and instincts o „fi c to regard emotions 

W •'icarodncM-it. mu. t», 

— - ta- * — ■ ~- 6r,t 

2 A tncory Psychology* 

formulate by McDougall n» 

3 Out t“n“ h p - 321 ' 

». s's 
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in our chitta, the two sometimes joining together, often 
bifurcating and at times even contesting against each other. 

The embedded vasanas of a certain type manifested in 
an experience of a specific emotion form an affective mass 
which is call a Thus a wrRmra is rooted in our mind 

in the form of a which we might identify with 

our There are in all nine Sthayibhavas They 

are those of tfct — Love, — Laughter, site — Grief, — 

Anger, ^rF5— Power or Firmness, — Fear, ggqjr — A\ersion, 

— Astonishment and 5RT — Quiet. ‘ Any creature that is born 
is endowed with the vasanas of the nine sthayibhavas For 

instance, it has an inborn dislike for misery, and always desires 
pleasures. All are surcharged with the instinct of mating 
and thinking they stand on a higher le\el, look down upon 
others and laugh at them ( 5 m) So when anyone begins 
to doubt his superiority, he feels grief (#?;) and becomes 
angry (^*t) Then he resolves firmly (TOTT?) and collects all 
his powers to regain it ( his lost position ) Therein he fears 
a fall (*TO) and feels aversion or disgust at any improper thing 
done (gs^n) He also is astonished at any strange conduct, 
(ftwj), and at times, prompted by a desire to renounce, settles 
down into tranquillity (*ru) No creature is devoid of these tenden- 
cies In some, one might be more predominent while in others it 
might be weak But even while they seem to be dead, they 
do not pass out of existence, but remain there as samskaras 
(SI) 1 

We can compare the different sthayibhavas to permanent 
emotional dispositions The structure of our mind, as shown 
in our section on Dispositional Masses, consists of systems of 
dispositions on the same or on different levels of subcon- 
sciousness Along with cognitive and conative "constellations”, 9 

1 The sources are given at the end of this subsection on Emotions 
The passage originally appears lo Abhinavagupta's Commentary on 

and has been taken over almost tn bloc by Hemachandacharya 
Both are given in S 1. 

2 The phrase " conceptual ' constellations * " Is used by Dr Ward 
Psych Pnn P. 312, 
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the structure contains the emotional ones too. Foiling Me 
Dougall we might call them sentiments The Severn 
do not happen, for they always are there « the stencture 
the human mind Their particular manifestations are s ^ 

they remain pervad.ngly in the background and perfume 

the whole mind ‘^“ven the siera. characteristics 
Hemachandracharya has given me 
of the different sthayibhavas when they S^ctuahaed man 
, T'U „ fart is not mentioned by him, but it is 

emotion Tin characteristic effect of Love 

already implied when he says thatthecha 

,s to create mutual trust or confide .^ £ ^ the 1* of 
tera-ht blooming or gr°w'”g' f of seventy and usefulness 

‘ widowedness , and *5 contraction, expansion’ 

Energy and fctermmaton, ^ ^ charac ter.stics of Utsaha- 
and freedom from e 1 of Astonishment and Quiet 

Power of Fear of Ave cliarac , enst.es of the different 

respectively (b ,, v exDenenc ed are the direct effects on 

sentiments when actually^ pe^ ^ psychologlca i, y true. 

our mind an an ex p aI , 510 n and a contraction 

Modem psycho ogy r * cQme not as results of intense or 
of consciousness ra i effects or feelings of pleasure 

diffused attentio , expansion and contraction, 

“.2^ Other coefficients of 

— 

longer keep away wa ken up a particular sthayibhava 

The problem for a piay 

de of experience, a way of functioning and 

1 “ The emotion is a mo f ac t of structure, an organised sys 

a fact of activity, the sentimen ^ & more or less quiescent condition, 
tem of dispositions, wb,c e ° ch ,t is brought into activity ’ Out 
between the occasions upon s the same thing when he says 

Psych P <18 srfbrRvi aft uunCTiai mteadl I 

Jrfliat'l^ ** bW * p 36 8 Win lames males a distinction 

2 In tusVar. Rel- » _ ' ' 0 [ uhe selt-consclons mind 1 

between mete ' expansion ° 

acd cosmic consc.ousness 
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or a sentiment lying dorment in the mind of an audience, by its 
exhibition on the stage and thus bring it within the fold of 
aesthetic though not actual experience The difference between 
aesthetic and actual experience can be seen in the fact that 
-while the actual experience of any emotion like anger or fear 
may exhaust a man, its aesthetic experience always gives him 
pleasure This is why aesthetic experience as such is compared 
with Brahimnanda (S 4) A representation of a sentiment 
on the stage never results in an actual induction of a senti 
ment, but only in inducing it aesthetically 1 We might say 
that this is the difference between Prof James meeting firstly 
a chained bear and then a bear at large In the former case 
Prof James would present it a bun, in the latter, as has been 
said, " a clean pair of heal* ’ We will say that in the former 
case Prof. James’s aesthetic feelings, in their widest sense, get 
full scope for expression, m the latter it is pure seizure by 
actual fear. 9 

-A purely aesthetic as distinguished from an actual 
experience of a sentiment is termed i Rasa A sentiment 
manifested or actualized through Its ftura, wgnrr and ,,s 
stritwu ,s called a rasa. Correspoudmg to the nine sentiments 
there are the nine rasas-tiz. TOT-lote 5iw-laughter, ot- 
pathos dr-tv rath, %-heroism twnw-tcrror, sfhwt-disgust 

®WU-wonder and WU-tranquilhty 

The rasas are the actualized ( aesthet.c ) experiences of 
the sentiments We know that a samsUra and its vntti 
mutually depend upon each other. So too, a sentiment and 
its rasa are held to be mutually interdependent, though it is 
maintained that it is the sthayibhlva which is realized through 
its rasa and not vice versa Thevasanits of the different senti 
ments are no doubt the sine qua non of their actual experience 
but every actual experience leaves the dispositions of the senti 
ments strengthened A man without the specific v isanls is 

1 Cf. cramfswfafm p si 

2 Abererombe in his small book-entitled " Towards a Theory of 
Art ” has dwelt fully upon the d fference between the two attitudes 
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held to be as dead as the inner walls of a theatre 1 According 
to the Yogic point of Mew such vnsaniis were regarded as the 
greatest obstacles to spiritual development, m aesthetic they 
are tahen to be the very basis without which rasa-expenence 
would be impossible ( S 5 ) The nature of a vasana and its 
relation to its vntti is the same, only its values differ 

A rasa which is an aesthetic experience of a sthayibhava 
,s induced in us by its several vibhavas, its anubhavas and 
its specific salichnri — or vyabhichanbhavas Just as a drink 
mixed with different ingredients and condiments gives but one 
taste, so these vibhava anubhava and the several vyabhichari 
bhavas end by inducing the experience of a single rasa (S ) 
Here is a psychological distinction drawn between a multiple 
stimulus and the unitary sensation produced by it 
dashing of the sea-waves upon the shore and its rocks mix up 
together and make but one rumbling sound for us, and all 
the several notes lean on, or merge into one another or, as we 
might say according to our terminology, ° avour or as-, 
one another, so that the effect of a melody or a raga rs a 
unitary organic whole , so too these different elements form the 
moments in a total self-same experience of a rasa 

The vibhavas are the causes, principal as well as subordi 
nate The anubhavas are the external expressions of an emotion 
from which, incase of others, wc are able to infer their 
mental states’ The sand, an or the vyabh.char.bhavas are the 
„ t-.-v, r omp and Co like so many waves 

subsidiary emotions thcir t0 the 

upon the surface of an ocea , J which 

completion of the original rasa, again ? , , 

they stand for a while and then pass away strengthening it. (S 7) 

i v, rvc that K-ilidas speaks to us of the 

1 It is from t is poi c[ gplhrcpg mravmivwl- 

nature of saces in h,s OTj-o 

vnprience of an emotion with its expressions, wc 

2 Trom our own e |n another person from his outward 

Infer the , .rferrmc the emotional stale of some one else 

expressions. But ““ J thetlc experience in ourselves and the fallacy in 

S’ankulm’s "theory lies « ho.dmx such a proposilmn. 
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The mutual relations of the nine sentiments or sthayi- 
bha\as are not quite clearly defined in the Natyas'astra. In the 
Kavj anusMsana, it is said that any of the first eight sthayi- 
bhavas may play a secondary part in the experience of a 
particular rasa, while the last S’ama being by its \ery nature 
a pure sthayibhava cannot do so ( S 8 ) As an expression 
of an affective disposition a bhiiva is taken as sthayi, but 
when it comes as an effect of a fleeting cause, it becomes 
vyabhichari The relations from the point of view of origin 
between the different rasas are gi\en by Bharatamum The 
S’nnta rasa is compared to the Prahntifrom which the different 
rasas come out as so many viharas or specific differentiations. 
Again amongst the first eight rasas four are primary, and four 
secondary Thus it is said that from lo\e comes laughter, 
from wrath pathos, while heroism is said to yield wonder, and 
an experience of disgust to end in terror 1 The four primary 
rasas of love wrath, heroism and disgust are held to be the 
snfalds of the four secondary ones (S 9) By deriving laughter 
from love we do not get at its theory, any more than by 
holding that the extremes of wrath and pathos meet But the 
real reason of such a derivation lies in the mental effects 
which 3rc held to be the same in case of love and laughter, 
wrath and pathos, heroism and wonder, and disgust and terror. 
The emotions get bracketed together not because they are 
viewed now subject ncly then object nely as in case of love 
and laughter or now as a cau^c then as its effect as m the 
case of wrath and pathos, but because they arc viewed from the 
point of view of their similar effects on consciousness. The first 
two result in a the next two m a i c . obstruction, 
while heroism and wonder leave the mind m a state 
of ftsrc — expansion, and the last two m VW-agitation 1 

1 vma-r is derived from ifhpU, but they seem to have nothin;; m 
common It seems they are put together merety for the sake of a 
completeness of the theory of derivation. (\ide Hist San Lit. P. 390. 
Thete Keith has mentioned and though in another context lie 
has rendered by-pen asion ) 
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Here mental fora is compared to that of a 
and fta* to a tree spreading its branches on all s,d s rvhle 
we meet with thn in the ocean’s toiling agita ion, 
in obstructions lying across the path of a strong wind (S 0 
The several satichan or vyabhichanbhavas, , e the 
subsidiary emotions come and go with their particular vrbh.vas 

and anubhavas, causes and expr “ S, “ nS ’, ^ a”s when waves 
bhava which remains the same to the i 
dash against one another ^ "P heir spray m the 

air, st, 11 the ocean remains the a™. ^ apparently 

Si - - u e p"wLe and then pass out, without 

Zwt'Tl H T ”ve n can e "t^ rasa which i^an 
( aesthetic ) actualization of ^ “ 0 “ n , TXh 

experience containing an orga ■ varloua comb , 

not only do several subsidiary ' elght st hay,bhavas 

nations and shades, x bu “Ve roh J a subsidiary emotion 
except the Santa may play ^ thirty-three in all 

The subsidiary emotions given^^^^ ^ 

They are-to^self-d,spara^^ ma-fat.gue, 

tainty, angn-envy ) n^-infatuation, feeling 

TO-sloth, ” ^hsfaction (that comes 

of obliteration, rnft-recol 1 lec lon ’ stame _ snoot-fickleness, 

through non -^' t ,0 fl Jy, sum, -torpor, dulness , u^-pride , 

n-joy, antt-exertement, mvzy, pea-sleepiness, anmm- 

ftgR-despair , sihsta 1 ‘ mX1 ° t p ns est fear paralyzing the limbs ), 
epilepsy (includingt e in aaia-intolerance as exhibited 

gH-sleep, °r uatu-waking- P. ^ mmd _ 8H ^,_ mhlbltlon , 
in a challanging attitu -fierceness, nfcT-intellect, 

concealment of an intern ^m-fnght, for4-guessmg 

®nfa-disease , <i^K-madnes , 

( s - 12 ) < .wed in western psychology hke 

All the emotions treatea in 

' 3 „ 0tbet order a»d 

The subsidiary emolions m>* with °» e 
degrees oi doratl0!I - 
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those of anger, fear, pride, shame, joy, en\y, despair, misery 
arc given here But o\er and above these there figure the 
more intellectual aspects of our mind like doubt, guessing, 
memory, intellect, along with what might now be regarded as 
emotionally indifferent states like that of sleepiness (Pw) or actual 
sleep (sh) At first sight it would seem that the intellectual 
operations and the indifferent states are classed along with 
emotions proper simply because Bharatamum as a writer on 
dramaturgy was concerned purely with external expressions in 
order that through them may be conveyed the meaning of a 
situation in a play Trom this point of view we might call him 
the first "behaviourist' of the kind But even then Bharatamum 
would not be justified in enumerating all these as vjabhicha- 
ribhavas if the meaning to be conveyed by them was not an 
emotional one When we realize that the vyabhich inbhavas by 
their variagated permutations and combinations 1 induce a sthtyi 
bbava it is through their emotional setting, and not their 
intellectual aspect that they do so It is not any doubt-ttrr, but 
the doubt in Othello’s mind as regards Desdimona’s faithfulness , 
it is not any intellect or nft but an intellect which works 
under the prompting of an emotion and sustains it, as we 
find in the ca c e of Dus’yanta when he sa>s — *rni § 

3^3 srnmiru i Here evidently DBs’jantas intellect is 

working only under the dictates of his love for S’akuntala 
Under such circumstances it is not pure intellect which is 
meant, but only that intellect which works as a hand maid 
to an emotion 

Just as outwardly all men are alike in having two feet, 
two hands but on account of a difference in their inner worth- 
The world Is peopled with worthies 

and workers useful and clever 
There are men who are easily frsl 

and men who come decently after — 1 
so too m emotions some are sthayi and others only vyabhtchan f 
(S 13) 

Abhinavaguptapaduchlrya has given quite explicitly 


1 Gardener Rabindranath Tagore No 42. 
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the relation between the sthayl and the vyabhichan bhavas 
The vyabhichan bhavas come into existence only under the 
influence of their specific causes, in the absence of which an 
individual’s whole life might pass out without any experience 
of either the one or other of those bhavas Even after a 
particular experience they do not necessarily leave their individual 
samskaras in the shape of permanent dispositions As differing 
from these the sthayibhavas never pass out of their state o 
existence as latent dispositions The vyabhichan bhavas are 
like so many beads kept together in their proper Perspective 
by the inner running thread of a sthayl bhava .. . On seeing 
a man full of languor, a question as to why he , - 
relevant. But with regard to a sthayl bhava it is wholly ou 
of place A man might be languid - « ' h.sjove to 

some lady, but h,s love for the lady has t . be accepted a 
a fact, behind which explanation cannot probe 

t A.fWnt sthayl bhavas are accepted without 
expressions of the differed t«n y £ of ^ fle 

any further enquiry '^^J^f^pletely free from the 
causes, the human mind mm 

subsidiary emotions ( S 14 ) vyabhichari bhavas 

From this we can « j "elude that ^ ^ ^ 

have no place reserve samskaras go to strengthen the 

We might take it that , n connection with which 

original disposition or ^ not definitely drawn by 

it was expene ’ ht no te in the light of our 

Abhinavagupta, but which we m.gn 

synthetic enquiry differ from all the rest because 

they^t^^ — 

. 10th century A. D. (Vide His San 

1 Abhinavagupta liv in ^ incorporated long passages from 
P P. 26) Hen, “ ha ^! 1JJ! almost verbatim The passage given m 
Abhinavagupta m his w 3 tb , st oo Vide miHWItlW Passage 

( S 1 ) ,s an instance ^ Pp. 63-84 

on P 284 and tbe °”!. 3vS I WlJ H" 3 ! ‘ 3 *' 

, t 2 T> “ e „ insensibility, Petspuation, Hornpilatien, 

UlftiptT rntu II Paleness, Tears and Swoon, 

Faltering voice, Trembling, 

t. ra 
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Here we come to the most difficult question of the relation bet 
ween an emotion and its expression We ha\e already hinted at 
the fallacy contained m the James-Lange theory of emotions 1 
From the point of Mew of a drama, i c of aesthetically 
inducing an emotion, we may separate the feeling-content from 
the expression-content of an emotion, but it does not 
mean that we can do so in actual experience The actual 
experience of a primary emotion differs from its aesthetic 
"reproduction”, inasmuch as in the former vc ha\e an organic 
blending of an inner experience with its outward expression, 
while in the latter we seem to get at its inner coefficient only 
m its transfigured, and that too an impersonal or its 
universalistic aspect In aesthetic expenence we never get at 
a point where we begin to experience the emotion actually 
An artistic representation of acutest does not 'bring on” 

in us an actual feeling of disgust as we meet with it in concrete 
life On the contrary as we haie already said its representation 
results in Ananda A consideration of how such a pervading 
feeling of Ananda is induced in us by a work of art would 
ta _ u s dcep »nto the cause of it, namely the process of 
by which we arrive at the pure emotion lcaung all 
its accidents of time, space and particularity of indiuduals etc 
far behind while we oursehes become perfectly cn rapport 
with the aesthetic object 


But a consideration of the general theory of aesthetic does 
not fall within the scope of our synthesis Our problem is whether 
such a theory of aesthetic experience of emotions can be helpful 
in constructing a psychological theory of emotions In our hasty 
review we hate seen that uf to the description of the different 
sthaji bhutas the theory was purely psychological inasmnehas 
it dealt with the g round from which both the actual expenence of 


1 The writer does not know whether any oae la rsjchology has 
laid bare the aesthetic truth contained m the James-Lange Theory We 
are at opimon that therein James the attist got the betler of James the 
psychologist. Anyone might beg, a by imllstlag all the expiessloas of 
fear, and end by really expenencmg fear but we nil remiod him that Jt 
t, only his aesthetic experience of fear a.d not an actual experience of it. 
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an emotion and its aesthetic — ^.“1 ‘ r ° USh 

tabular (orm « might put the whole scheme thus 
The Nine Sthayibhavas 
PS, 3W, *«*• 33 ' m> ^ , 

( embedded as vasanas ,n the stiac.a.e ot our mmd) 

' 1 


Their aesthetic experience 
in the nine Rasas 


i 

Their actualizations 
in different 9 Primary 

Emotions of-lust, amuse- — ( , 

ment, distress, anger, elatioml I I ^ 
fear, disgust, cunosity, ^ ^ | 

and 1 ‘ f 


m : 


«3nra 


ft *TO 

aixa-TOi-'fB 5 ’ vfrFi awn- 

irtWfaifa 

gfri-'T’yHnTn-c'ntn-rbPtnn 


mraift i 3TO '0 CTW ' 

q^qnRl 

[ ] gsfeiojgraawpS®** 


e.-rdvtTftnivainfd'rl’nftftPipa 


SpRwS s4m i 


1 


Its Vyabhichanbbavas 

^ ,netancc the aesthetic emotion 

Here we have taken as a " . t of vlew lt ,s a 

ol wrath only From ° ur ^sfare ment.oned We shall be 
great asset that even ^ an aes thetic experience of an 
able to note at a g arce ^ et(: . a „ taken bodily from 

1 The several names-lust, am« ‘ pnmary emotions are equated 

Out Psych P 324, where the ^ has accepted curiosity as 

„,th the corresponding «* ,mc (or the sthay.bhava of WWT ■ 

coming netu.he ““““““'T the cause ofcunos.ty Of course, 
tmr. wonder which v.iy ^ ^ „ ouM be able 10 conceive 

MacDougall gives no place ° • ^ . boIm , c .. energy I mW 

that it nan be °° e °L' he 'ffe'etag of quiescence would come near our 
ncUe in passing that Royce s feeling 

conception of ^ 
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emotion is the result of the total situation made up of vibhavas, 
their anubhavas and the vjabhichanbhrivas with their respective 
anubhavas or expressions Even in case of an aesthetic experi- 
ence, an emotion considered as a purely mental feeling cannot 
be separated from its expressions though we may begin by differen- 
tiating between faura, eigunr and It is only by a process 

of ftwr that the two can be distinguished though never separated 
On account of such an organic nature of an emotion, it is always 
better to use the word- emotion for the total situation and 
not merely for the abstract mental feeling For in the sense 
of a mere mental experience an emotion like attention or will 
is essentially non presentable 1 and can only be known either 
reflectively or through its more or less spreading 1 effects . 3 

Looking to the vibhavas of the Raudrarasa, we find 
therein mentioned all the causes that would ordinarily inflame 
a man to wrath For instance they include amongst others con- 
viction of cnme committed by some one, insult received, a lie, 
promise-breaking, harsh words, faithlessness etc The anubhavas 
mentioned are exactly the expressions that we find registered in 
any modern book on psychology Moreover, it is of great psycho- 
logical interest to note that in expressions a distinction is drawn 
between acts and expressions proper The acts are those of beating, 
tearing up, breaking, striking, drawing out blood etc., while the 
expressions proper are eyes red hot, ( perspiration ) knitting of 
the brows, jaws firmly pressed, compressed lips etc. The 
vyabhichanbhavas are mentioned in an order which is perfectly 
psychological, for it takes us from the most initial stage of 
anger to its most intense state where it -very often defeats 
its own purpose. The subsidiary emotions are-araiftg-wakeful- 
ncss. For anger at first comes as a general warming up of the 
organism, then comes erors-firmness, power. At the sub- 

1 Psych. Pria Pp. 57, 375-376 ff 

2 Time and P \V. p. 7 e s P. 20 ff. 

3 This is another fallacy In James-Langc theory that it takes a 
thing which by nature Is non-prescntable to be firstly non-exi'tent and 
ends by porting it again as an effect of its own effect m a hysteron 
froferort* 
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ject is already excited, the whole organism becomes highly 
Strang and at surf the challangc is given The subject^ seems 
to be most effectively angry when the vyabhichinbhayas of 
TOWl-unsteadiness, mint-fierceness and nt-pride sway him to 
and fro Here the whole universe would seem to him to be 
swallowed up in a single paroxism of anger, till he would no 
longer be able to bear it up hvH, ^ and uiot-a general shiver, 
horripilation and crying-are certainly the stages of aligns 
where the subject can do nothing to appease his anger by 
giving vent to it through any outward act It is anger wreck, ug 
itself and not its object The subject is only helplessly angry, 
and remains so till anger leaves him absolutely prostrate 

A similar treatment of all the sthay.bhavas or sentiments 
except that of s'ama is given m the seventh adhyaya o the 
Natyas’iistra Taking the instance of anger, we in a 
vibhav as and the anubhavas are the same as those mentioned 
above in connection with the raudra rasa This means 
that an actualization of a bhava and „s aesthetic experience 
stand on par We have already defined the s hayibhavas 
as the residual vasanas which pervade or literally perfume 
a particular experience Still in the face of such a definition 
when a complete description of a particular sthay, bhava 
given in terms of an actual .emotion, we must not conclude 
that at the time when Bharatmun. formulated h,s theory of 
aesthetic experience, particular emotional manifestations were 
not differentiated from their corresponding dispositions For 
even m the Natyas'astra we find the i sthayibhavas defined as 
dispositions which are brought within reach of aesthetic 
expenence by their corresponding rasas as given m the sixth 
adhyaya. We can say that Bharatmun, had to take recourse 

, , j Vwarause a disposition can be defined 

to such a method simply because * p 

, . lt e particular manifestations, for language 

only m terms ot its paruuuw 

• ,i onivnnvious Hence it is that in the se\enth 

cannot disenbe the subconscious nc 

adhyaya we find their general characteristics laid down in terms 

■ five trues ot “SM ore menhoned which we do out 

6nd m the desenphoh ot the raudrarasa cireo ra Ihe sixth adhyaya. 
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of their particular realizations. In these definitions of the 

sthayibhnvas the words snftfSagjrmforo turn up but 

\\e can apply the whole description of the particularizations of 
the different sthnyibhavas to our aclual experiences. 

As a matter of course we can drop the whole of the 
aesthetic theory and take oxer in psychology all the descriptions 
given of all the bh&vas In a theory of aesthetic experience 
( not aesthetic creation ) wc go from outward expression 
to inner content, while in actual experience we go in the 
opposite direction from feeling to expression. This is why wc 
ha\e in a way to insert the aesthetic thqory to arrive at the 
psychological one of emotions. The rasas then would correspond 
to the actual emotional concrete experiences made up of whole 
situations in which wc might differentiate but not separate the 
causes as well as the expressions These wc might term the primary 
emotions. McDougall lias discussed the question of the blending 
of the pnrmry emotions, gixing us what he calls the secondary 
emotions No doubt there can lie an infinite number of shades 
gi\cn in such blending. Wc ha\c already mentioned the Indian 
xiew-point according to which a slhayibhfivn would play the 
roll of a \>abhichanbhu\n. But the total generic resultant ex* 
pentnev. is not some unnatmble tjpc of emotion. For the 
character of die original pnmar) emotion during the cx|x:nencc 
of which another f thfij ibh r »\ a worked as a xyabhicMribhAx.l, 
would remain t]ic same. 1 

The list of such secondary emotions ( gi\cn by McDougall 
and which is not meant 1>> him to lie cxlnustnc ) contains scorn, 
loathing, horror, awe, admiration, reverence, gratitude, reproach, 
cm y, rc*enlmcnt, senpeful emotion, embarrassment, shame, 
jealousy etc. These coi respond to our vyabhich r ibhfi\-as ( for exen 
according to McDongalls theory they can have no permanent 
plice tn the dispositions forming the mental structure. 
The Indian uew-pomt is silent on the question of the origin 
of the secondary emotions and hence it seems to defer from 
McDougall** 1 treatment of second try emotions only in that, 
according to the former the vyabliich f «ribH5vat arc not 

1 Cf. Oct. hpb. P. 332. 
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■ descnbed as originating from a blending of the prima y 
sthayibhavas 1 ,, 

Over and above these secondary emotions the vyabhich n- 
bhavas contain derived emotions like those of joy, anxiety, 
despondency, depa.r-p, tab ^ and a certain^ ph: ase of«W 

McDougall describes them as "varieties of feeling distin B i = 

them from "the true emot,ons-the primary and the blended 
One can see that the primary and the secondary emotions can be 
traced to the instinctive tendencies, but the derived emotion seem 
lobe the modifications of the original feelings ° P'^ su ^ an j 
pain at the higher conceptual levels of mental life We cannot 

Le them Jany definite “y "t 

accept them as facts of mn« ^ We I found^ ^ at 

coefficients tacked on to actual 

conceptual level The relation between success ai J * 
that between defeat and despair or dejection 1 *Mj»* taken 
as a fact or a datum behind Indian 

Such discussions we do ^ both the 

“r„ z 

would be explained by tne same 

through treatment of the theory of 

From the short foreg g ^ ^ who]e o{ , t as 

aesthetic based upon a parallel psycho.o 

gnen in the • y ^ mtrospective and observational 

gical theory arrive , experiences A differentiation of 

knowledge of actual em ^ its menta i coe ffi cien t was 

the expression of an emo ^ G f the dramatic art which 

earned out from t e P 01 " t ^ e ae sthetic counterpart of the 
was meant to induce o «. t hayibha\a and even as we 

actual expenence o a pa jjj^ed up ultimately in the 
saw such a d istinction v- but )t 

— — * rasas we find such derivation, but ,s » 

| Only U> IM*™™* of 
pure a»d not throusb bleu&as 
2 Out. Fsy=b P 338 
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aesthetic unity of a rasa. The actual as well as the' 
aesthetic experience of an emotion were held to be possible 
because of corresponding vftsanas embedded in the chitta. 
As we shall see instinctive activities too were explained through 
this very basis. The distinction between the em^i and the 70^ 
has a psychological value. No doubt an emotion can be 
experienced only if there be its specific v5snna f but even then 
a vusanfi is incapable of bodying itself out from the mind. It 
always wants some Wtm A particular object that calls forth 
a specific vasana is its wnhnr. Other objects may come up to 
cement this relation between the object and the vasana. 
They may reinforce the affective side, and fan the flame. All 
the same the Alambana-vibhava is the primary excitant cause 
of an emotion. And the theory exactly fits in with the 
underlying view of the human mind which we have tned to 

lay bare, | 

sRftr Awi 1 qt. in v. it ti “ The Slambana of a vasanS 

is that particular object which calls it forth when presented. ” 
Thus a concrete emotional expenence is an organic whole, 
made up of a vasanii, its alambana, and its anubhavas; all the 
three are the necessary inseparable moments in its organic 
unity, which growing larger might as well include the several 
vyabhichiinbhiivas along with their specific vtbhavas and 
anubhavas 1 
Sources — 


S. 1 — 5itcT t fna f| — " 5 -^. 

f^rsrg^r srrat 1 ?? rnvft *nrf% l 

on Htu injury 2. V* 1 The same passage occurs in 


1 The terminology in the latter part of the subsection is used 
irrespective of its reference to aesthetic experience. The one-sided 
character of James-Lange theory is due to ns identification of a part 
with its whole The theory from this stand-point has been criticized 
by Pnjf. stpnt in his Anal- Psych, Vol. I P. 161 e. s. 
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Hemachandrficharya's 'rP"3' > 5 e * ^ 

anttto™ « * «w. ^ s ’ Rrato9 1 " Z 

n ft a* iW "» 1 ™ T^TZZi 

tern «w wt^fctftaat KStsft ' ^maFm^Tjn^t . 

^n . ^sSraft^ft-ifei »^P™ i and . WttfonHt 

feta waft Kcntftft wia ... I f^" 2 *''* ' 

c 2 ._™ ,ft OTtaL 1 ft >1Fn ft "' * H T^ -J 

b. I — HRi W1,n ' . , '.v^rq ^ nRrawi 

tarot! „ant n tttftd aifed 

„ eft, a Wft » ■"* "• ” " ^ ^ ira , fcg a > . 

s 3 -trc ”A ^^sroiW 

aifnn^q tfw. I a<n tUniitatj 1 7 * 

ftroa l tptryn* ttttt it *Ptaa3° 3* 11 , - 

s • *""*""* 

JT^ ™?t «m l <^"3^ sm, " ,ira > ^ 11 “ 

» 3 II wwfl « "™®7 ' fl ftit s^pi n i «... 

ft a an aat3«aa*sftwras r 3® ' a” 1 ^ . , _ s~ , „ 

also cf^trc <ft=ttS a^KWiaaagsn I !wra y v ’ '' 

s 5 _-, OT «'ft ” **»" *" 

« - - « - ^ tr^ft 'u; :: 

'!» , W*- Bi ^T^ TrftLa ^nnamfStftafeftft I t«i#9sSJ 
Slajst wans* nt* am i ant tj? ^ ™ ^ ^ " 

^ T!irX^ T«t • ™ ft^tnnsniwf^nWft 

S. 6 — a ft WR a j^^^aW’it^nnitTtrofttnftintft i nnr 

•aft \ <ft wf® i ra, fr5fc!t, ant aRratntmai 8 tft 

ft — sntftfrtt. ^nnhftt « « ” nnt ft aiaiataaSwann aantwrai- 

wtRtnt atm OTOT ^ B5 ' t ?_ r ^Jrl, .« nra w. t « "EtroSafita- 
attnaBa, w wfta <3 

ftjttntgatn'nR'a^annra^ fr.TTa^-'—ftrniftfaaftan^ ^naft 

ntnt wanra^ n aran « 

^ OT ,t wntgs 1 ^ 11 
». W 
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S 7 — 5 T 4 ffoF! 5 H ^ran tzrott — f^T? TTttf ftM sgftfer wkr l 
(Rr^n^ms^? qi'H iof q rfora fainr ) a *m er v» ti R^rfr fqjTrsrol faftte- 
3ar 3?rTO5n(ta5iwra 1131 ^ 3 ° a Ms il ^ig^n^sTa tt^tj 

atforo ^ |] ^ u |, 5135 ^ 53 % tfranrraTt grorginT ii Tjsaig® a n fqfr 

^ ! 3TOfTR| N^rft°T I ^H^4nd^f?RTT>I I 34 M'-f^flft J 

trro% < fr?ft renr to tjt 5? ft* tt >wft% u ara v» n fqfrwft 

=roiTw^f?Rntft w ( TTTOTH«<^ift ft>tr7-3?3>fl7-5’*f>i 

) TTwgo « v* n /Wjrrprtt'i i sirftTOR 

^rat^r m 4 t >nqt to toit ii i ii ctt froirt >TT 37 tTFt, i 

eir^RlCmfqn^i « ^ fgai u * i a^nra! ftsrog ii 5 11 

frstTKifiig^ 'ttott safaroVr l wfa g-quPmr ttIpt 57 Tifhtf 11 « 11 
TO^w htto-v II 

S 8 — iwi tpr Ptrfto gif^r RifiroifoTO-Tf 

qqt$ I it’TT f^ fTORljfT^ T^IT 9J?7ft»TR^ g I 

•jure* g >rcift Tqfr TOW T W i. , ^ srfJrrrftFTO , n^r affair totPi 

aatfR ii Tiwg. ? <y ii 

S 9~m frag >i?i 3 n ^r afaft to n v* a >irar farm 
tottst sirfreg nyftfa i f^m ajfofe garor* a w a 
srmofi* aSrerrw Orra Tvnt to i •fKiJ7r^?ft<7Pa7Fnf'ir«7 a vv li 

TRT*3Tft^ g fl eiTOTjJ ?rfM^<t J flSV^ <3 3*3 5 ft $3 TOTt TO I) Vh II 

ffRwft =3 ttA «tssa aftftq i »fta<»rafrT to ?ra a g wit ii 
TRT s n II 

S 10 — . ftrmfaTTRtfW^ n (wr ) Tgfq*T a *\ a irriroft^ 

'fRr^SS 3TOt TOTT.I JJTOTj^TTTcT'TTTOnrf <T nq }| fl to^TT jj V VV U 

r^Tm grgtu^q Tiro^ra frroi i ytate:$ft3 fq^rt ^ttoTOt h quoted 
in Trrori^nftqiTn II 

S 1 1 — fqssRfqwjqf laqfqrMjga a a i stnwtf aara-iR. n tot^ 
^romr^ ii tot it v n 

S 12 — jjq »TO I «lRFl -T7 TOl T 
$&?!< ^ TO*ifiiKl Yl 3\ TI ^‘TOi TO ^i^i'i ^rem wn 7 T[?I 
fqqrr Pnoroni q q m« II ?lVi fqql'ttm^iprqf^WTtTmi i 

nfa^rff'TOi'il «kw«i aro^Tq =a II H ?Tn^rT Pinfq frlqi sq^Tiftoi I 

>7171 nUTTOiapg stTRf U 5TTT %. *> U 

S 13 — ’ 1 71 ^ irTR'^f^IHg'TOT^Il'tKTO (m WH'TT-’im 6 lft 
gw gv,'! j I^TnrA%-!qrq?nFnniM , qai'gq!TO avr PriTTinj ‘in^fft irf^i 
TQifenng'nPTat vrqfq i q^^w TO ig, TO%itn wRat >aqi i aar ?rml 
yifa RaTrn t arr 3 T i *k f| >HTOrt >H7 s^rf-rs it am w w II 
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n*sft , ^ ... ^ ™ »*» 

^ m 

q» tpnft 4MH fT" , 

Sr nH ) aTTpiTTSS^n ^ «3-T 

. - ' Jz ^TO ^a i fW^iwBwOT ^- 

fttotaT^p * *»« ^T. «* fa * 

URtHHFct ^ «&«** 1 9 * a™™ , „a fe^pn 

. „ _ _ >, , _ , ?m ™wiRCTifr3ra 1 Iq il 

fcsi^fene. «A 1 ^'\L,^,ai3fe.a3T33m5l5a I a 

Wfrmt rra «W«« ^ J^T^^TOira.i ^bmitat 

MftlU aanrmtsaa a a wte*" *&* ’* 

( 2 ) Instincts 

, , „( „i„™re and pain seem simple 

The bare feelings of P ' C “' them w .th the affect, ve 
m their character when we of objects calling forth 

tone that clings t0 th ® “ P and emotions are mutually related 
lnstmctite reactions Ins i ■ reacllon or an adaptation 
What might call fo ' th a an ob)cc t of instinct, produces 
in case of an animal ^ ^ ^ pervading change m bis 

in man a general distur an ® ^ producing an emotion so that 
organic kmaesthetic sensa » ^nnot say that an animal 

he feels himself ^ dificren^m^^ has no inward experience 
reacting to an object o in e motions are so aery pm ate 

of an accompanying emo w ^ ^ould not be warranted to 

that going from man to e on suc h uncertain 

draw any conclusion use j i0 ^ to a confusion between 

method as that of projc * cxpcnc ncc ’ which in the case of 
■ the stan d-pomt o a gw ^ ^ ^ ^ nct s ,vcn- 

* Tot want of space * o<;pcctlon an d observat.on ^ 3t we 
These show acute powers ^ holo(;ica! ground undciljmg the 

h&'e done is merely to lay ^ 
theory of aesthetic experience of 
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an animal we do not know, and ‘the stand-point of its 
exposition’ which somehow is got up 

Instincts too like emotions are treated negatively in 
Indian philosophy. The yamas of the Yogadars’ana contain 
moral injunctions to suppress the instinctive reactions as well. 

*nn tt ^ it The sutra enjoins upon a 
sadhaka to be free from violence, falsehood or lie, stealing, 
instinct of sex and lastly from the instinct of possession 1 If 
we view these apart from the moral injunction to be free from 
it t e purely psychologically, we would see in each of them 
an instinctive reaction — and this even in case of falsehood, for 
the * will to he ’ is only the other side of fear or false sense 
of self-defence and it seems to be so ingrained m man that we 
might add it on to the total list of instincts a 

In Jainism a more positive treatment of instincts is met 
with. There instincts are said to be the most universal 
concomitants of that incipient to el of mental existence 
present even in worms termed usr, which enables them to 


preserve themselves physically Bare is common to worm's, 
ants, bees, and man-mentioned in 

ll ^ u Now mn as it passes from creatures of two 


senses to those having five senses becomes more and more 
specific and develops from bare u«n to enures njn i c to 
take the instance of perception only, from mere to 

M ^ U| ' We have clearly stated in our section cn Perception 
that this in no way implies the dynamic concept of 
evolution Nevertheless we can hold that in its own way it 
comes up to what might be called a “ mental recapitulation" of 
all the stages of perception in man shown by other less or 


1 Greater prominanee was given to all these In Jainism and Buddhism 

2 Even in such ordinary verses as STWl sft&T StH I 

fotrftlfirbr n ir -ftffru t 

II — inspite of its negative treatment, we find the eight 
types of msttnetne reactions to sex faithfully depicted namely — remember 
ing the object of sex, praising it, playing with it, looking at it, indulging 
in secret talks with it, willing to have it, duelling upon that wish or 
Will, and the finat act 
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more developed coexistent '“closed” species 

cations of «* are classed under the taw* tab as « 

the generic tun «ftn- row Vil tn wtnaan i u; 

tnHw snBB 1. ...mss** a^^irwt »»» ' • 

trf tp =fhn afim 5 & n w W « hrom 

this passage we understand that the most f "eric conscious- 
ness present even ,n worms expresses itself through the mstm« 

of food-seeking, fear, sex and the instinct 
,s no Platonic idealism, no communism is pnsabl except 
the case of Souls that have express y >ea e^ ss]ons 

final Moksha and for them it is a ncces y , , r 

ofa man constitute h,s £££ 

:rr;:; on r — o« — or ^ 

lna quotation 

and his possessions is dclimteiy 

given m the Sa^ar^g^n^ ««- ^ 
depnvmg a man of his possess 
his outer life 

’ .. . t * _ .. i 

■uva nm annm'I star a cm a " m ' 5 ^ 

n„ ,s also divided into ^t*t and * 3 «™ a m |*e 
m is aiso according to the W'Rjfe 

same as m'*'* thc «**. w*. ta 

mentioned in *'• usatot alof sixteen t>pcs 

s*. and ™ ' thusB! ' 1 b 

* — . . . , hre/l j, ne means Imposition and Implies la * 

1 We mints. «,.hntv»=h.h-.l,«™ ^ alh|Mlob . 

•eeve smart Cl HO" h , ^.Med b, nature sod «« 

Ms own, for the tore j Uily censured " Artist quoted in 

siren in vnln. nlthnnRl. selfishness £ .W T q ^ ^ .„t 

novaisquef. Comramon In rlnos iv -ncr' 1 'r 

.m In rosression ot nonsnthsrtr. 1 « - IoJ m „ "In riemitr 

ninVes otieellse n.y reisonn HeReU ltd ot Hud >« I"- 

m) will tnVe. He .line nl » rrrroo- 

Wo" , , „„„„h me CsVtn fier. eismt. '»'• 1 ' 1 ' 

2 The references In the 
35.39” ( I IloJl) br I 1 * ScVshaUljU 
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of experiences contained m the most general consciousness 
In <-n3rnrT5 v, only the first ten are given 

while the last six arc struck off from the list. 1 

Here *FW is anger, ure is the sense of the ego, is the 
tendency to deceive, and is greed Under afro comes a ver> large 
class comprehending instinctive recognition (sfrairnr as opposed 
to intellectual knowledge— nft etc ) followed by specific m 

stinctive reactions Even the geotropism of plants, the tendency 
of the creeper to cling to something and climb higher up, is con- 
tained in is the instinctive tendency to follow others and 

their beliefs We might compare this favourably with the '' herd- 
mstinct ” is infatuation, the tendency to be attached to or 
possessed by something and is a general leaning to religiosity 
Such a tendency to religious view of things is traced nowadays 
even into savages where it is found mixed with baser matter 2 
In Jainism this tendency towards religion is held to be common 
to all the 24 Dandahas ( kinds ) of beings from the lowest to 
the vatmanika dev as and 5*3 are classed here along with 

instincts, simply because the purpose of the author ( of 
) is not an enumeration of instincts, but to show 
the several concomitants of consciousness common to a worm 
and a vaimmiki god is the sense of aversion or disgust, 

and Site is grief 

borne of these like *IR, 3!TUi, sfl*; etc. 3 might be 
lifted up to the level of an emotion, all the same in all these 
reactions the mind of the individual follows not the guidance 
of reason, but some " surd ” contained in Ins own nature, 

1 In the VTrRtft we read [ U ] q Ufl 1 * 

[ 7 ] nt*rat 1 transit s atiRit, a 

Clfjuvi uriRivn, mwi, dbmr, ahrni, sftstrar | tr sir 

•IlUlDwi 1 tfhR.iURcft ip v» 35^ « Vol. ill P 27 (Gujarat Puratattva 
Mandir Publication ) 

2 Comparative Religion F. 13 Jcvons. 

3 33^tt " repulsion HH ‘ self-assertion * are regarded as instincts 

proper by McDougatl. would come under Ihe “instinct of Combat” 

Vide— Out. Psycb Chap Joy and grief are regarded by him as 
derived emotions Vide supra P 207 
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which draws him out inspite of himself At the centre of an 
emotion there is some object which appeals to the . mmd m 
some purelv instinctive fashion A physiologist nugh t say that 
our emotional expenences are merely due to the outgrow th 
the cerebral cortex over the little cerebellum 
t„e price a human being has to pay for having a larger brain 

This brings us to the most moot question of the origin of 
b positively discussed in the 

instincts The only instinct P of tear To thls the 

Yogadars’ana as regards its ongi ^ ^ )ng , xhe 

Nyiyadaras ana adds those ° ^ 1 stence 0 f innumerable 
discussion is entered “.thus Finally these 

past lives, samsk iras of whi 0 f vcw 

instinctive propensities are evaluated from the point 

of „ „ v - rse side of instinctive lore 

This instinct of fear is view , uc h fear always 

for life According to the P M mlght sa y the 

comes from the other the hw governing all 

most universal death, vine « ^ ^ ^ ^ accldental ong , n 

things bom This lore for the f orm 0 f aaasani, 

but has flown on from ^ cr because of the infinite 

which has become a death met with m h\es past 

number of similar experiences n i learned man is free 

11 15 hcld " 
from it tatvsiy wj" ^ ms nncts is based upon 

The theory of the °n^ ^ stnJcturl lh all the 

the charactcnstic of our mm o[ i nc s According m 

experiences of an infinite nu ^ Usclf 1S but the outcome 
the law of karma our presen o{ fniltl0 n we cannot 

of past actions bearing 0 f the law ot karma arc 

ordinarily know for the w^ ^ nl|0%c the adaptations and 

ncaer given dircctls ' nt life there arc certain con 

reactions acquired »n 1( * ^ explained on the hypothesis 

genital reactions whtc \ ca cX pcncnccs of former h'cs 

of endunng traces left 

- — - CT*nrftc «s r Tm n ^ n. > ' 

t ..5 

2 Vide Coo*t Sur Up* rlM ‘ 
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Thus the residua left by the experiences of all the deaths of 
bygone li\es are sunk deep m a creature's mind. Each one of 
these residua was left by a unique experience of death 
inasmuch as after having it the individual no longer lived to 
re call it So the residu i could only be carried forward struc 
turilly as a congenital disposition on the page of the next life, 
expressing itself in the most general form of an instinctive fear 
of death Such fear could not ha\e been acquired in the 
present life for the creature had no such experience of death 

tow •frspqi'Piu ll m a ^ it cf 

stifi pwrerffH. sfci^ 

f?mr3»hTH:i anmr n i n*. it 

That it is an instinct of fear unacquired by any ex- 
perience in the present life is shown by the fact that even a 
young child on seeing something dangerous begins to tremble. 
vinnTR qq ^ «rr*rt *tt 
trat i And the conclusion comes 

i q i a tmmfsgvur fan t a 

%anfteghrm*q i 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ h 

tifa ii rqj nr * ^ ii 

The Nyaya argument given in the amounts 

to this very position In the Yogidars’ana, the eternal unchang 
ing nature of the soul is taken for granted, and it has only 
to prove the existance of past lues This is done by means 
of the theory of instinctive fear The Nyuyadars’ma, as it 
proceeds logically proves the eternal nature of the soul with 
the help of the same theory about the origin of instincts 
Along with fear it also bnngs in joy and gnef and the 
instinct of sucking found in the child This last is the 
food-seeking instinct Why joy and gnef should have been 
posited as instincts it is hard to see It seems they have been 

l Cf amt (qrcwRm.) 'srrssRnrt famwnttt sft ^ •* u 

also oia^fclPlkuit »fa^| 

ptc ^ on v 1 c 
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1Q -j instincts 

* the most elemental 

included, because they are in a sense explanation 

— •' • 

based upon acquired tab emotlons could have been 

dispositions resulting in th P in the same structural 

added, inasmuch as they have th as an 

stud of vasanas Thus «***£& a Lta.n specific nay 
unacquired capacity to tee who i e field of the sixteen 

Such a definition would cov m j aimsm Against 

concomitants of generic « ^ y 0 g a 01 the Nyt>n 

such a definition of qiWto-TitaT^ 

would not object For ( f a bnc of mind 

qffediK tow. ftMtjafirc 1 * ™ 11, l ed through and through 
is as it were so very strange, p deposited by the 

as ,t ,s from eternity by the ^..ons 

experiences of infections, t \, e theory of instincts is 

The reasoning used o ‘ w j, ere the case examined 

closely given in the sura ™«i t t0 reach its mamma 

is that of a newly born chil argum ent is the same, 

without any pievious cxperien tec acquired in this 

that instinctive reactions cou |R their specialized form 

birth, os they manifest ‘ tem [orme r b]rt h An objection 

quite early Hence they P"* Thc Past Lucs Theory of 

is raised against what we >15 ^ m , Bht be clawed along 

Instinct, that all instinrtiv ^ ot ,j ie opening and the 

" 1 th such physical events hin( .d in the same wa> s 

closing down of a lotus, a ^ ^ explained by different 
That phenomenon, it 1S ' „ )llc h cannot he explained 

causes while instinct alone is . 

by any such method j unacquired reactions is the 

i tmtamnu iJufitrU-n »oi above t»»< « 1,3 

nmmtoin 1 The m«ase .» ““ Sool „,a «a,e ot booiwe l«'= 

exflananoo ot losliocl. te < Sur „ isi 

all the o! rhruov' h “ : *' , .„,Iaeallon cteeo 1° ' OS , 

2 aaae Son™- >’ 121 1 01 lh , uaamwf-mrtTinmTstt 11 

el the r-heoomenon. Cl* The « fit 

v a It 
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same The Bhavangi-Sota or the Alaya Vififiana contains the 
traces left by past experiences of all lives so that both those 
concepts in this respect come aery near the conception of 
chitta regarded as the repository of vfisanls 


This brings us to the consideration of the Past Lives 
Theory of Instinct in the light of the modern evolutionistic 
theory of instinct based upon the principle of heredity. The 
theory of heredity has yet much to prove in the sphere of 
mental characters The chromosomes furnish, we might grant, 
enough material for the acceptance of the principle of heredity 
working in the field of physical characters in case of living be- 
ings But with mind, vve seem to come up to a different entity. 
Even taking for granted that an instinct is a set form of inherited 
reactions in an organism, it seems an extremely uphill task for 
the first organism that must have groped in the absolute dark to 
arrive at the right sort of reactions Life would seem impossible 
under such circumstances If we take that the principle of life 
itself is such that some of its reactions are patent to it, and 
need not be acquired by an individual the theory lands us in 
a sort of vatahsm that cannot console an individual It merely 
says that the reactions are there because life is there 

So far as automatic physical reactions are concerned 
the theory of heredity may posit “ racial memory ” Even 
then whatever the meaning of such a phrase as " racial 
memory ” be in a system, it is at least dark to an individual 
with a life of his own We may say that such concepts are 
only the products of the process of The appeal of 

Indian Philosophy lies to the individual, and hence instead of 
setting up a biological law of racial heredity it formulated a 
theory of instincts based upon the fundamental fact of mental 
inheritance We do not want to make out a case for The Past- 
Lives Theory of Instinct, but only suggest in the words of Mrs 
Rhys Davids, that 'whereas the vast field of possible antecedents 
for any individual rebirth make scientific inquiry fairly bootless 
the theory does not break its shins as does our theory of heredity 
against the anomalies arising in the transmission of mental 
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faculties the conditions of which are yet unsolved by science." 

( Bud Psych P. 26 ) 

NOte There is a detailed reference to the contents of "3™® 

, c . to instincts proper m the first volume of dsm called 
NM P. 163 by The passage reads - 

nut fa^t j Jtg J t s t> ! t IR '- T i 

attrat wimPBPn * pitiwra 11 *** 11 

v * 

X x 

wdl tramrasstOTfeft 3— , 

» TOW* *"*»*”* T*. -. 1 ... 

araitrf rftjt nut sa w*"” 1 " 

itant a^snsitiw wKfewt ttiai^ i;taal 

* .. mil rf3.te.wt «’ 1 

*«*«"'**’ *7' " 

<■ «5l TO w* «« rf asn? nm 

tea.1, M.K # » y V " 

w uftt. rfah, w>* 515 '„ 

\ ,g ^ stfft trfs " y '' 1 " 

X * 

wiwBw. rnnt.^ tS 5 ^ 1 

ttr^ttn gflssftnpiijwm “ y ^ 

X * 

ejT^KitrftrFn 3^ « . . ^ wtw *iRtai3T. tor 

t-' r sr:s'.srs-"'" 1 

to, w. Rwro- |iir[ii are tno ty( « of fw. ™o 11K 

It tells US t: » former consists of the five kinds 

F^k» 3T, the other st3 ^ R ^* er ^ ^ 4^* )• The latter accord- 

of knowledge, ( { ,u c * cn concomitants mentioned 

TO to Dhagavat^tate i conUnns ^ ^ ^ 

above. Taking the in * given on P. 47 ) wc find 

(Vide the classification © J }> and throU g h feat they 

that the *t st ^ / l>CS \°Thc creepers with tlicir winding threads 

get contracted ( m ) 
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catch hold of a tree and climb up ( ), and a kurabata 
tree ( a species of amaranth ) bears fruit when embraced by 
a woman ( hga ), while the bulb of (red lotus) gives out 
a sound through anger ( siite ) A creeper oozes through 

*TFT-self-respect, and the creepers through ( parental ) attach- 
ment hide their fruits while the farr'mra tree sends its roots 
in the earth through greed ( ) The lotuses close 
down at night on account of the i c. ntTr-pifu^rr 

through mutual imitation, and on account of the the 

creepers climb up ... In the Acharanga Tika the same 
instance of the geotropisri of a creeper is given as an 
instance of the titaffil, while as instances of are given 

the cases of gratuitous false beliefs somehow formed by 
people with the help of the foe?? process, e g people having 
no son cannot go to heaven, dogs are Yakshas while 
brahmins are gods and crows dead ancestors etc. While fear 
governs comparatively a less number, and ifors seem 

to be universal in man 



Section 1 1 Will 

— 1 - 

m Yogic literature. Th- 1 £ dhy5 „a praxis ekflgrata is 

of mind, and in the P S becoming one with its 

treated in terms of the who e m a wlder ou tlook 

object The higher levels o 3 “ rga tion from the lower 

which can only he achieve ^ so in perceptibly and so 

self The moral values creep M ha d no need to formu- 

naturally that Indian philosopht cience called Ethics In 

late a separate branch of a norm ^ reference informing us 

the Abhidhammalthasangaho there . mto lhe hands of 

that the Jhana-praxis m311 I’ r ?.- ginrat, Bimw, 

the immoral - ^ ’^ s ro have been inserted to 

tin * v It H 1 Here “«"? not go Generally the 

show the way the , dh . y iy ”, v an absence of any reference 

the dhy&nas at higher levels i l y ^ hdp o[ progressive 

to the lower self, where the subjec ^ ^ hlght;r tcn510n 0 f 
Katharm is enabled to main a neous need forcing or aid- 

attention without the factor o a attention at lower levels is 

mg lnm to concentrate his atte ^ (he M fil men t of needs. 

no doubt at first seen mixe V ^ ^ manjr gu , des to the 
These petty needs may even p y praxls firstly frees the 
fixation of attention t f ie im positions of any 

inner coefficient of atten 10 and afterwards develops 

outward unity got up * to „^ po se its own unity upon 
it in a way so that it be a 

the outside world g o[ attention, we had to 

While dealing with t e j t 1S always so when we 

define attention throughout q{ Sclf m the pre sent. 
try to touch directly c ncm -presentational by its ' cry 
Attention » pre-cmmenUy non £ ^ acto „y eludes our 
nature The outworks a "= b orc , with the ocean rising 

cra5 „ If, while standing ut the sea 

pTTT^Conip Ptii> P 175 ft ° 
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in tide, the waters themselves were to become suddenly 
invisible, but each time a mightier wave were to show us the 
mysterious depositing of dregs as the highwater mark reached 
by the advancing tide and if even the din of the invisible waves 
were to fill our ears all the while, how should we explain the 
entity underlying such sense phenomena Firstly a sadhaka is 
asked to get control over some asam, then get nd of all 
the vikshepas and vikshepasahabhuvas like snRr, omhsraa 

etc , then he is asked to go in for a and eliminate all 

the unnecessary nascent movements of the body as far as 
possible. Then comes — withdrawing of the senses from 

their respective stimuli, and all this while one might wonder as 
to whether the process corresponds to an actual intensification 
or to a general de-icnstftcatton of the sadhaLa’s attention. 
For there is always the possibility mentioned by Bergson 
that our sadhaha getting disinterested in the present would 
drop off into sleep 1 We find the same difficulty while 
treating of will. 

Modern psychology tells us that the functions of attention 
and of will are at their root one and the same thtng. 
Attention is will applied tr the sphere of thought, while 
will is attention applied to one and the same idea till a 
change in the outside environment corresponding to the idea 
is achieved by a more or less complex series of movements. 
Whatever the degree of perfection attained over motor actions, 
our conative acts always fall short of our inner volitions 
This is the reason why all external acts are regarded as mixed 
with good and evil — 3^$ ia r, while mental acts alone arc 
regarded as 3^-unmixed with evil In the outward acts of mixed 
moral values, the element of goodness is derived only from 
the pure act of mental volition (Vide *ft and v » v.v) 1 
i spr^rr ? . gjr i nr f| 

nrEHisfan rr 'nph’Ri^ii i v-u | enn 

| 

Cf. '* There is nothing in the world or even out of it, that can be called 
good without qualification except a good will " Also — ' It is the only 
jewel that shines by Its own light. ’ — Kant-Metapbysic of Morals— Sec I. 
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A mental desciplme that |mrriamy ie'.t' t|’'m a J 

«*— 1 m . Mai- W« 

to the nature of volition For V or Buddhl 

intellect and volition are based prliranly upon 

,s not that lower thought P ftlnct , omng by way of 

vikalpa, but that hlgh “ , fferent dh y anas are calculated 

determining or deciding Th at the 

to tram up this Buddhl an .ate ^high^ ^ ^ ^ 
same time that external ob) ^ „ m eless will, 

developing what in ethics is dhynnas, the 

In the progressive approach tofte ^ ^ 

subject is obstructed by V ^ moments he „ advised 
infections and attaehmen » from the altar ,ng 

to take off his mind, by a " „ opp0 site idea before 

object, and to keep up a overcomm g all 

his mind by voluntary atten i • , w j d t>y suc h 

the^s and the ft*-** * g Jj Refute of 
temptations They arise ei have „ ot yet disappear 

his mind from whence the t0 him m the form of 

ed, or from the powers a ^ palh The lattEr dass 

Siddhis as he advances on of abnormal psychology, 

of temptations fall within jnssing remark is 

and we need not d-11 uf»n Aem ^ ^ 

enough for us that the si ^ ^hc different schools of 

dhyanas are almost the sam ° e ^ vc aSU j e the content of the 
Indian thought. But if %ve ^ ^ psychological manner in 
siddhis, we cannot do so , W ' to f ree from their disturbing 
which a subject is advise tfRftssKmnt. II 

influences For it is sat pleasures, one should show 

V *0 U When gods nwi towards those temptations, 

neither any attachment or caT sUC cumbing to them In the 
nor show any haughtiness a ;r 

bhnshya it is more clear y e arrogance stands in tlie 

^ ‘ t 0r . v'nrocress by wealcmng the strength 
way of further ( s P' 7 ' t “' 1 ^ tnJlh 0 f the eft-repeated statement 

t:'l "• ,,h humiWy by 1,15 s,dc 5 
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is that posilnc humility which proceeds from inner strength 
and which must be distinguished from a wrongly termed 
one born of weakness 

In case of temptations cropping up in the mind due to 
tlie straggling time-old samskaras the subject has to keep 
some other idea of good fi\ed m his mind as opposed to the 
temptation firer&wt sfiwi « \ l* ^ 3 ^ 1^07 

rnwWH tnrffo’tnmiH it D — When c\ tl thoughts 

come one should fix one s mind on good thoughts opposed to 
bad ones When heated by the hi Q h fcacr of sms tempting 
to lead one along the wrong path one should always tlnnl of 
thoughts oj posed to those of sms Sokratic tntcJltcluahsm had 
this aery meanuH* When he maintained that " cpt'dcmc 
was * arch , that knowledge was urtuc, he meant that an 
ignorant man would ncacr l>c able to free himself from the 
clutches of evil because be was not in possession of any 
idea which he could oppose in time of need, to the bad 
one The maxim * gnothi wt ton — I now thyself' was 
not used in lire Upamshad c sense that one must know 
the inner At solute Self but it rather meant that om. should 
know the exact connotations of all wools that one generally 
used and also 1 now the exact meanings of concrj is hi e f ood 
and lad Indian plulosoj hie thought is mt< llcctuahstic in the 
sense that knowledge of the good is hcl 1 to be an essential 
factor leading to moral life. 

If that necessary knowledge I* not there the mind 
bcinj 1 y nature dy namic al \-ays { ocs on automatically in its 
u'ltal rounds of sftvfeOT expressing Aaidyu through them 
At this sta„c wc arc now able to fill the necessary links 
between a mode of min 1 3nd its samsk ira and a future mode 
of mind which it induces l irst there is the necessary relation 
between urtuc and pleasure and mcc and unplcasure Tien from 
jlca'ure comes attachment from jam aversion Thence comes 
cfTott Urged by this effort one either faa ours or hurts another 
by the acts of mind t*ody tnd speech t e these acts in 
turn get the moral aalues of good or had urtuous or ucious 
From thc«c again come pleasure pain, attacl ment aacrsion and 
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11] wm 

again good and bad Thus the - spoked " 
goes on revolving, the pnme mover of wteh .s Avmy , 
of all infections 1 

^ ^ 5& *pfi* fTi the purpose of our section 

■gS WS5IR1H 11 * w V as n F V * e hung nexus of 

we have to find out between w 1 P t[ , e lv extra 

w,U lies The spokes themselves^ ^comparatn ely extra 

neous factors Now Dharma . f ralt ln t he 

They are the seeds of ^‘“T’pleasure and pain This 
present in the shape of feeli g of Buddhism ) 

much gives us the passi already dynamic in 

of life But attachment and avers. ^ ^ J termlnatIon to 
their character It is main a - a[)d dvesha But 

act, in the ordinary course, com ^ ^ on]y a Bemblance 

this train which comes after rg automatically The 

of will, the outer w.U ^ J ecsl0n The fresh cycle 
inner will is prior 10 to thc world begins when he gives 

binding the individual d ^ dis t, notion drawn at least as 

preference to sWE. instead JS to c hoose the more easy 

early as Katha The S ener * stre ngth of pleasure, against this 
and it is against such rein sm , hat a „, an has to work 

fundamental psychologies oleasure b y themselves lie 

The experiences of pleasure ^ such they do not necessarily 
on the passive side of i e ’ , mfluences of the maelstrom- 

bnng a man within the ce throueh eifrct and hence will 

wheel The binding fa c i t ° rS “ „„ arde d as the true deliverer 
as exhibited in knowledge ltaJt to this-How shall a 

The question then ^ allow the Avidyii with its 
man choose knowledge an gn automaton The bhashya 

shoreless past to turn un j, as m his subconscious 

on 4 25 tells us that “ , f or knowledge called by Pla t0 

depths the traces of a , v bav e some cunosity in matters 

Eros then, and then alone, he may h 

, . a „ 0 ,d,»e « the Buddhistic docU.ce ol 
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spiritual, while in case he has no such samskaras to his credit 
he can have no liking for a will towards the higher path This 
would mean that in a sense our will is influenced by our past. 
The choice of u ords in the bhashya is quite meaningful 

SPt-pftati i ?i?qrss?tTOnnTm*r rerc mRitf l i 

twi gw ^rtrmr ^f^mqfcT *ntf?T I 1 Here 

we are definitely told that each and ev ery act of ours leases 
its trace on our mind which in turn affects our future acts 
Modern psychology tells us that these samshlras of acts do 
not remain scattered in our sub-consciousness, but form them 
selves into organic groups functioning as wholes or conative 
dispositions We already know that the samskaras mentioned in 
the Yogadars ana are — «V4SU siforFftal 

fctwt >mMw ( gn’s on ? 

) — the traces left by 1 nowledge * c by the five different 
modes of mind form one class the others are deposited by Avidya 
which in turn result in the particular infections of our mind 
There is a third type of samsklras left by the elements of 
virtue and vice contained in different acts The first type gives, 
as we have already seen, cognitive dispositions The second 
type functions b> inducing affective reactions The third type 
of samsk ins form themselves into total conative dispositions. 
It is only by a process of vihalpa that we can distinguish bet 
ween these three kinds of dispositions they work like the three 
gunas in ceaseless e/i dosinosis between one another In a sense 
our several cognitions and affections are so many mental acts, 
and in their wider connotation the conative dispositions 
include these ‘SnI(*U*mf<faq > f^CK<VH4U4, — the specific seed deposi 
ted by the act inclining a man towards self-realization is wc 
might say, the trace of an act along with its affective 
tone ( In the particular instance it is free from the klesh 
1 In the Nyayadars ana too these Dispos tional Masses are recog 
mzed as mfluenc ng our will In the present 'IFTIJi'lRr II v ^ 

vv |i 'fhpSt ^nir?ril d wfs? 'nrgWt *rrurwmmr;R«i 

fjj It *1T It We cm compare this passage with 

the qbove one from the Yogadars ana 
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sarakaras ) These conative d.spositions funcUon m then own 
way to influence the mil of the individual There i be ^ 

Dels cx Machine, no Fiat of .,11 that <^n en^le ama» 

to break away abruptly from h,s pa5 ‘ T .^„ f mbedded , n 
always there between the P * S ‘ “f ^ n " tlomn ^ m the present 
the structure of our mind l an Z and never 

But the link is never more than a me ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
amounts to mechanical determm f „ or may rld e oter cleanly 
in#, or *#, which a man may ot I„d,an 

The theory of the Karma accept^ 1 * ^ Jast t „, s 
thought in relation to a . , t ap by his own acts, and 

relation between the past w 1 The (ulure to o is in a sense 
the present which he is but, Win f n’t' 

implied in the past and the 1 cn „ c that implication or 

V „ 11 But we must remind 1 our determ!msm dm 

organic connection canno m )ts own f orro of a 

^nstrmurerafef ' The future samskaras and 

suggestion" Though the ‘'Ti a burden which ,t cannot 
vasanas is carried by our mm sent belongs to mind 

throw off, yet the initiative a w holly different 

It is a power which can "£ ■ B ^ ^ 
meaning to the whole past, » < ^ [ree in ltself , and 

The only reference to ears in the Bhashya on 

never capable of being °^ ec ^ ^ j^ e perceivable and the 
3 15 We have to go ac ’ different modes are the 

inferable attnbues of our mi y ones are _ 

perceivable qualities while the intern 

uftna . re the last two namely and 

We have to conside lchaspaU m h,s Tikii thus — V 
They are , msft snWfcS*''* I 

' , ng .„h « Bhurhya sives the Hues. *«£ 
1 The sutra 4 12 a° ‘ past and future which S'” 5 us 

tlon of the relation between I> , h c Samhbya-Yoen the same view 

ZZTJZTJZ -' — 
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v$ Wqj * *£ R rahprer%3T«pfte3 ^ l 

^ 1S the movement or the operation of our mind which is 
inferred from the effects produced by it as it links itself with 
any of the organs or parts of the body The word && might 
mean either a sense organ or a motor organ In connection 
with the sense organ this “movement of mind’’ must be suppos 
ed to carry out the necessary adaptations in a way such that 
the inner can only be inferred from its effects In its relation 
to the motor organs, the %r would mean the effort to make 
a certain movement According to the Yogadars'ana, this sense 
of effort is not directly apprehensible, since it can be inferred 
only indirectly from the movements of the body when actually 
earned out Sensory attention (carrying out necessary adapta 
tions ) and motor effort - these two seem to the wnter to be 
the only possible interpretations that one can put on 3crcr 

In the history of western psychology we come across the 
problem of this “ movement of mind ” or §<ra %r under the 
question of "sense of effort ” For Locke and the French 
Spintuahsts it was a pnmary experience Wundt held fast to 
the view that the "feeling of innervation ” was directly appre 
hensible due to the excitation of its specific nerve centre. 
According to this theory the motor or the efferent energy put 
forth was sensed as directly proportional to the effort made 
Experimental psychology has now hid bare the fact that 
under a direct stimulation of the motor area of the brain by 
an electnc current, no sense of effort is apprehended by the 
subject, and that the so-called innervation sense is peripheral 
in its origin James after this gave a death-blow 1 to the 
Wundtian theory of innervation centre and went further on 
with Lange in applying it to emotions Bergson too is of 
opinion that the intensity of effort is judged only from the 
extensity of the peripheral sensations.’ 

The position of McDougall is verj peculiar for 
he maintains that "to reject ‘feelings of innervation ’'is not 


1 Fnn. rsycb Vol II Chap. 26 P. 493 

2 Time and Free-Will pp. 22 to 23 fT 
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to accept the sensatiomst view of our ' sense of effort He 
thus tries to take up an intermediate position between Wun 

and James, basing his thesis upon the common experience that 
“we often intend to make a movement with a iertam force or 
energy before we begin to make it, ” and that in so tar 
as our motor apparatus faithfully executes our intention, we 
may truly be said to know the strength of our muscular 
effort before we initiate bodily action 

The primacy of effort we cannot deny but at the same 
time we cannot hold that we have an immediate SPP - 
of ,t apart from the specific experiences of the type when we 

actually carry out a movement^ ” '^reduce 0 lts elf to that 
into the question the proWe™ that unique relation, 

of the relation between mind and ^ can have „ 
as Kulpe has said, the lie f h maintain psycho- 

our ordinary experience We can holdtfi^ ^ ^ # ^ ^ 

logically the sensatiomst ; «ew metaphysical sensa- 

deny the primacy of effort clTorl mere sen5a 

tionalism which would crudely d ^ ^ therelna ating 

tious, as if they originated n » „ anact of atler - ana 

lylr^lk Ts S ,fl have a'n ‘immediate experience of the degrees 

? — ° f n ir sr rrzL s s: 

background, on y non the strength of 

body We cannot be said to knov^ ^ ^ * 

our muscular effort before ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a good dcal 

sense even our ' within the presentation continue m. 

of exploration earned out ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We can put t o ca S15lcnc0 ever turned up, we would 

we made some effort, no ^ < e c0nsc]0usncss of „ In 

never have any sense ^ ould st , n be the effort with 

such an hjrothc ica c ff or t is sut generis in Us 

out the consciousness cs scndt of the movement which in 

character but it is the r of tbal lnncr effort And 

turn becomes our « YogadarVana when Vuchas- 

this is the position accepted m b 

r. 31? to 3M ® 
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pali in his TIk r i says — ^ $2T fen uur swi trrfa 

jrtfaf ^nsPr i 

And now we come to will proper Vfichaspati say s-t# 
©ftrif'i «rmkr t£wmn *rwt vn r*{fTrsf3*T7J % Jn3tf*ra |— 
Our will is a function of our mind, which might be termed ‘a 
subtle state of all the outward acts/ and which is inferred 
only from the outward grosser acts. 2 It is the pure will which 
never can be objectified and apprehended directly, for it 
externalizes itself only in corresponding acts All the argu 
ments put in for the inferrable character of ■rfsr would 
be useful here too The pure will is always there but the nature 
of it? functioning is such that we can know of it only through 
outward acts 

The several Dharmas do not divide our mind into 
so many 4 function-tight " faculties We have already given 
the relation that subsists between the structure and the function 
of mind The older experiences do some how affect both 
the arjftez i^s namely and In all the fulness of its 
meaning the position taken up in the \ogadara’ana comes to 
self-determinism It is acceptable to all the schools of Indian 
thought, even to Buddhism with its Anattavada For the doc- 
trine of Karma is taken by all to be the basis upon which 
the world goes on as well as the law that would help an 
enslaved Soul towards liberation 

According to Jainism the human soul by its very nature 
is mi and the definition of Sat is ^ ( nr^Hr 

•v ) In such a dynamic concept of soul the idea of will is 
already contained It is endowed with a capacity for effort or 
determination which in perception manifests itself as &T. 
For the Nyayadars’ana the Soul is eternal and has the power 
to direct the manas to cognitive as well as conative acts Bud 
dhism recognizes the freedom of the will m the act of appercep 
tion or The very fact that consciousness functions in an 

1 This act of will lies beh nd any outword act Even reiterating 
our inward determination by speaking it out does not strengthen the 
inner act. * uifiU'Rtf * ( quoted by rfRo 

in his Tika on ^ ) 
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additive manner means that it cannot be a mer ^ 

resultant of F a<t forces. A man's hfe , not a 

but has its own active side called v+m The pas 1 fa ° 

“ 'tj:* “ r rr^r tz 

mahe a heaven of hell ° r statlc and of the nature 

Yogadarsana the soul is ate ly enen ee, knowledge, 

lr - to — 1 — •» -r 

225 £*t£ 

quality of the human mind of the gUnas The 

question of will - that from arc 

references to the " “ da °ltn. e ***** 
scattered without number WIW 3, i ui * H It 

ftvtted gffeaon . . tmh vfrt & „ ^ ^ wmpnrwt 

»TOWt*fts itaw « w 1- w 11 

“****" 3m . ff t ; a ,s Knowledge, that of Rajas is 
etc The function of Tan , as l5 the maintenance of status 

outgoing activity, while tha dactro ty, while outgoing 

quo Here knowledge rne^mv ™ Vocation. A modem 
activity means physica of activity even m Tamas by 

scientist would find the P rcst m matter implies 

maintaining that even a s ,- lm khya-Yoga approaches 

equal and opposing human mind where tamas 

the quest, on from the -dc offtc rf ^ acmitJ , 

can only mean a co P • ^ ^ onc m , ght p<. tempted 
From the description B wllIi an d m a sense ties 

to identify it with 1 1 follow tl, c Siirpkhya-K'inW 

might be held to ^ "f ’ Kaumuch on it— 
and Vfichaspati’s S»*Vhya Tattvn > 

quota unupYtumr on Vv. auJ *»■ 


t Or WO imsill a cain U '^lr u 1 K th - fuiura altrUulrr of - 
•naan** * !-«" „i . nut -a oooamaJ m*'™ 

tubstaoc** ? So f« ttS ftnure vecr^ t* e future ** or<° * 

'W'ZFfZSSSZ , "" B "" 

pjcWepa* n° lc ' 01 r,e ”- 
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si^pe sni&t Sfarswron i 

tffi faqntm n gnje Wr^?q; « 5T W <1 

^ ^ ^ w s^u^-Rh^ vm «?ra *«? — 

" cnsmr^ran ”.. . ^rafqr ^srar ?? fpnsfr 

tr^ sift g^r r^3 Hwd^r cl ?r?r 5ft 1 

There it is maintained that the senses develop from the 
Siittvika and the several Bhutas from the Tamasika Ahankara, 
under the active pressure of Rajas This would mean that 
Tamas as well as Sattva are devoid of an> dynamicity, which 
is supplied by Rajas as the only principle of dynamic force 
Herein the functioning of the three gunas is described with 
regard to the cosmic evolution, but when we view the same 
relation as ho’ding between the three gunas in the individuals 
constitution, rajas would mean the functioning will giving 
the highest 1 nowledge at the s utvika level, degenerating to 
outgoing activity at the middle level, while at the lowest 
level it would lie overpowered by tamas though not wholly 
absent But if such 1 cardinal position be given to will, one 
would be at a loss to understand as to why the second level 
should be termed r'tjasika and not any other On the contrary 
in such a case the highest level would have been termed rajasika, 
inasmuch as it would represent the purest expression of such wall 
But the relation between wall and knowledge is not made explicit 
We have no warrant to say that will without knowledge is blind 
while knowledge without wall is lame Such a recognition of the 
relation between knowledge and will would have saved at least 
the S txuhhya school from a charge of what looks like ethical 
intellectualism, for it could have boldly explained the paradox 
contained tn " video vtchora proboque dclcttora sequor (sjpnfa 
uq si ^ ^ 1 ) The smule is Kantian reminding one of the 

analogous relation between sense and understanding It is used 
in the SSrahhya Kanka 21, where the relation between 35 ? and 
srjft is compared to that between a lame and a blind man* 

J In a sense this relation between knowledge and will is implied 
in the relationship between JJW and STflct, the former as pure conscious 
ness »s the source of all knowledge the latter being mere dynamicity 
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The other course left open to us . to regard « 
tPTC as distinguishable levels of our mm , e w this 

one of the seven inferable qunht.es of mmd Accorfmg^th« 
view such a will would manifest itsel m l e -pm*- w hlle at 

like that of Aristotle’s ' The or, a at the sattvika level, 

the rajasika level ft would £ “T than allo «ed 
mean thaf we give to will a wd i thB 5phere 

to it by Vnchaspati, for he seems to res ^ inferred by 

of physical activity by which in „ tl0ne d physical activity 

„s Can we say that Vachaspah "‘‘ ^^0,0 sphere 
only, simply because he was * g ^ a mere rfl „ 0 

of its operation, hut was 1" = ^ open Wlth 

cognosccndi of will ? We 60ine better authority 

the hope that it will he J d thought 

having greater insight m o “ * ^ w]U by notin g one 

We may finish thi ^ on all Sldes , lt seems as 

thing about its functioning » a , nays upon b5 

,f the pure activity of ^ nence s and that there seems 

the structural existance of p that 0 f a Fiat of will 

to be no room left for any en 1 tba t lt 1S a s low and 

All that the Indian thoug t mai ^ m the spbe re 

a laborious process o » ^ present and that it is more 
of several acts situated ^ ^ a5 , be structure of one’s 

so in carrying that process as ^ a i) ow the m ere structure 
mind which influences t ose uc tcrven tion of our will, we 

o' our mind to wot. — 

become automatons, structure itself be changed 

(nt a d ontl ) flovl c quaU> antomaticallj , but 

altogether, good acts wo , dotn for the soul This was the 
with an added seme ° lba t though the mind worked 

implication of our e3r ier . re as a t the higher levels, in the 
in the same way at t e °v ^ the past, while m the 
former case it "^ s ___, r in caen durational moment of the 
latter it re-c reatcd ■* sn eS*anmrrnnf» ’’ 

be, cud coed «•- 

j Tbe ulUmale Idtal 5 

t V> 
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In spite of such a non-recognition of a Hal there may 
come up a sudden change m a man’s character through brogue 
or grace of God. This grace does not work atomically like 
any fiat of will bursting forth on a single occation, but works 
rather in the direction of oterhanlrng the structure of a man’s 
mind f’OTfirTOn nfaKtqRnfSa {wgi n^ ui ia sftwuaunm i w 
1 3? I also fTOuKiMTOiStra atupflhj atfimsiRiftg writ gw 0 
™ ? 5 II which means that a higher letel of conscious 
ness may be attained catastrophically by the grace of God 
But et en such grace could be had if one made oneself desen’ 
>ng of it by intense dedication or devotion to God. 

Note’ — 


The salue of keeping the power of will alsvays fresh is 
recognized in arainr It ls a constant effort to gam a higher lesel 
of con sciousness in ( fwfir ) ftfeftra am an <p mu^r 

' ThS Ul ‘' mate Sta,e to =«™ed is the 
Niruddha state, but the process is purely a psjchological one 
Wm James has said that a man should always do some 
good act that would test his strength of will and keep it fresh 
so that it would not break down at a time when greater 
demands be made on it From this point of view we might 
say that eien our will can be influenced by habit, and 
hat it ,s as ph> sical as our body But the whole truth lies 
the other way round, for it is truer to maintain that the 
constitution of our physical body is an expression of our will 
For the b.oplasm ,s able to affect the #qW,o/7am only ,n so 
tar as ,t was originally moulded by the latter Whether the 
bioplasm , s the structural outcome of the original bmchoPlasm 
we cannot decide in psychology We need not ento ,Z the 
controversy herelt is enough for our purpose to note that the 
three factors-fimnw, wnrai, and taro, long lime, no break 
and welcoming mood . e deiotedness or to use James's word 
consent, the first two of which western psychology recognizes 
only in the field o f mere memory, are applied in Indian thought 

We can compare with this 


1 Prin. Psych VoJ. II P 562 e s ,» e can c 
the stoic consent m judgment. Vide supra P ,133 Fta I 
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to Yoga praxis, intended to lift a man to higher levels of 
attention or will. ( mu 3 ff. 33 3 1 3* along with 5Tltq 

— nunsun is recognized in ut 3 3V-3« ) 

A Note on Doubt and Belief 
In the Yogadars’ana doubt is taken to be one of the 
vikshepas given in 1 30 In a state of doubt one’s mind 
swings between two opposing charactenstics both of which 
claim one and the same object and evidently attention .can- 
not be fixed as mind itself is unsettled Vachaspat. makes a 
mistake ,n classing doubt and false knowledge together, for 
even false knowledge is psychologies y oppose 
inasmuch as in the former a subjects mind is as settled as m 
a state belief - Thus knowledge, false knowledge belie , 

disbelief arc not ps ^° S ^ rol 7 P o 0 pposed°to 0 ali of them’ 
rthiVst L.T-Z* reference that wou. warmnt 
Vsehaspat.’s treatment of doubt as a ' OT mrffalsc knowledge 

There doubt ,s defined as M ^ « 

« ,.,o „ and Vachaspat, goes on-u^rft^ 
ift, etc m justification of h,s earlicrremark 
««. t on the sutra 1 8 dealing with to" In the l.gh o 
, . j Vvltn bh ishya we can maintain that 

the oncinal text and the Vyasa Dn 

. , bn th of them is not a wrong one. 

the place given to doubt in botn oiu b 

, », e ».m there is a whole chapter on the 

j n mmfmiwH Wo 

nature and « ^ dcla|ls for fear of being lengthy 

cannot go in between doubt and belief is im 

The psychological opposite, between^ ^ ^ ^ ^ rf 

plied in the >“yn a opponent in a discussion, when 

common -cumnee bat h , m , ny „ , unf . cn t 

die Whole discussion Hence fcWP 

~ Zr‘o< 

frm »Mlc »" « Y t, «l!nc doubt uodrr t.bo 

ur tub,.-- .0 

PhUosorby uw 1 Kt 'Wo” P 
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dars’ana we meet with certain principles laying down the 
limits of doubt within which onlj a subject would be 
entitled to doubt 

Doubt is defined there as — srorciifa.uqf'ww R y 

ii t i ^ n The sutra tells us that 
(i) (») 8^rwf<n^, (m) fojfet’rftr, (iv) 3i**m*n 

and (v) Btgicifnj wq^nr are the causes that produce the state 
of doubt m a subject The first is an instance in which * two 
interpretations of an event are striving for master} ’ This 
bind of doubt is met with on the perceptual level In the 
second case the object itself is known to us directly, but its 
characteristics seem to be such that we do not know under 
which head of classification to put it Tins very often happens 
in science and we need not dwell upon it at length The 
third condition of doubt is realized when different authorities 
hold opposite views The fourth and the fifth causes of doubt 
deal with the nature of the real and our capacity of perception 
wherein at times we meet with illusory perceptions which Imc 
no objective counterpart while at others wc fail to have 
any sense-ex pcncnce of an object even though it be existing 
These give us m all the five psjchological grounds of doubt 

In our treatment of fhre* we saw that the means of 
decid ng as to whether a piece of knowledge is true or false 
is to see whether it is contrad ctory to the s> stem of 
knowledge representing things as they be Thus the entenon 
of validity is made up of inner consistency joined with right 
correspondence Whether these standards by themselves arc 
enough to implant in us a belief in the validity of our judgments 
is the question Indian thinkers arc divide! into two groups that 
of the na and the other of the The former 

group regards all knowledge as capable of canning its own 
conviction while the latter holds that knowledge by itself cannot 
amount to belief, as the feeling of com iction comes only after 
i pccc of knowledge is tested b> practice Tli s is why til 
kinds of med ate knowledge are said to be vpx nfJfga — 
wif*r?n i en dhumiA r-n It 

irsit sTjj srciwfowfcr i srnpnr m rnjr n* 2 n 
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According to these verges the, SB'.khy^, system 

tmC d and bo!h Se as“ while according to the Buddhistic 
regards bo h as TO , ^ wrong knowledge is said 

v,ew nghtknovvledge i TO VedSnta view considers true 
to carry its own stamp conv!Ctlo n, while the falsity of 

knowledge to carry its grounds which he beyond it 

a proposition is known thr gh P inas much as a false 

The last view seems to be tne by the contra d,ct,ons 

piece of knowledge is proved 1 to 'be suc^ y^ & ^ 1S 
which come up by accepting , ^ -mpmiMIW tsrpl 

nearly given in the Yoga ar “ na or in directness of belief 
The discussions about the di now ledge belong to the 

the validity or othervnse °‘ e „!ed not enter into them. 

domain of Epistemology an ^en knowledge and 

The problem of the rela mon an d conation 

belief is a question that inv « bloodless category ’ of 

A belief does not belo " g uon ^ lt h >olition and action 

thought, for it has intima ^ acts 1S not worthy of the 

A belief that does not come btWeen different levels at 

name But we must dist., "8** ^ From the moment 
which a belief might make it P^ fe to the final act when 
of contact between sense an >t , jjiere is a long »> 

the subject either attains ' ' m which a belief is carried from 

divisible process of moa j make-believe 1 to a stage where 

its incipient character o a bd lc f finding its place in the 

,t grows into a full fledged enduring ^ ^ ^ 
structure of mind j,™ mnwrai uwuuft i ntfh ft 

«*. -I» 

i 3 a dtHa 

I sfewufWT <* B i vumft, tF- f 

mflftOTi'nraWurt. 1’ “T a CC defines the relation between 

atupunpren av*n 1 T hc a mils us of the necessary relation 
desire and knowledge i and tel* ^ 

between a mans , h „ Bain 1 . remark ( ih»< mW,aI 

— ” W ,,| need explanation) true 

state is W.cl wMe doubt >>' sbc, ‘' 



Section 12 Nature of Mind 

We know our mind only through oar waking con- 
sciousness Attention, perception, feeling, effort, emotion and 
action all belong to consciousness In this sense we might 
say that consciousness is mind 1 Two extreme view's have 
been held regarding the nature of our consciousness in Indian 
Philosophy. One posits it as a reflection of Soul— which is the 
principle of consciousness, absolutely static in itself like a 
Platonic Idea ” The grosser world with such souls strewn 
in the midst of it and Jinked on to mdiudual minds goes on 
from eternity onwards Some souls free themselves with the 
help of true knowledge, which we might say is the only cen- 
trifugal force that can carry one outside the orbit of world's 
attractions Others, and they are by far the many, toil on 
•very much like men m Plato’s cave, looking always at shadows, 
and conjuring out of them a world of ‘ doxa ’ as opposed to 
that of ' episteme The theory belongs to the Samkhya and 
the Yoga in common They are the pluralistic Atmavadms. 

The other extreme is represented by Buddhism accord 
ing to which the self is purely a dynamic senes without any 
substrate which changes 

(^The problem of relation between permanence and change 
remains yet to be solved in Philosophy as well as in science. 
In trying to subsume change under something that is perma 
nent, the change seems to elude our grasp and only the void 
of permanence is left While by putting greater stress upon 
change alone, the something permanent goes out of sight, and 
we are left with a purely dynamic senes, with change alone 
and not with anything which changes 1 J 

Upholders of both these extreme positions had to go out 

1 Cf Mind Energy P 13 “This js why id right, if not m fact, 
conscious ness Is co-e\tensne with. life * Again on p 55 “Tor there 
is nothing more immediately giicn, nothing more evidently real than 
consciousness, nnd mind is consciousness ’ We might call this a type 
o! “ Behaviourism “ applied ^by the individual to himself 
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of their way, not, as one would th.nk, out of respect for the 
opponent’s posit, on, but in order to make their own doctn 

at least intelligible. “ Meeting of extremes ,n .philosophy i 

no new thing for it ,s as old as philosophy itself. But we shall 
do well to bear in mind, that such ' meetings take place 

western thought under the pressure of thought and its necessities, 

while ,n Indian Philosophy the extremes come together under 
the welding influence of a practical recognition, as an i ea, 
an individual’s salvation That this life of ours ,s not perfect^ 
that ,f there be life, there cannot te a mere downward 
way” for man as shown ,n the scientific ooncepnonofm 
R~ Dawn of the Umverse, but that there must be an 

“upward way” too leading man on to perfe Tlndtn thought' 
this ,s the one conviction common to all Indian thought. 
The different schools recognise no other necessity except the 
uni necessity of striving for perfection and finalhberatio . 

Buddha in h,s early attempts to seek enlightenment had 
toed the path o, men ta, — - Physical — § . 
recommended to him by the bnrama j 

Gifted with powers of deeper "then ^ whT, he alr- 

any of h,s teachers, he must have see^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
wards propounded as a enet , nentj „ should be 

be taken to be comparatively P 

the body and not the ape-l.ke consciousness or mind.’ He 

ought for the stable elements of salvation and found instead 
s , , „ There was mutation every- 

the ceaselessly changing ™ as Uic human mind was 

where but it was more rapid so 

where, b daughters ol Miira-desire, pining, and 

concerned. The three daug . Psychologically 

lust-drorb it on from onc ost Thcybcslow on 

all the three mean desire followed ^ ^ ^ ^ 

onr mind a sort .of const ^ des , res would mean a 

plurality 1 ^ scbcs.^rccognizcd ,n mcxlcm ps ) cho,ogy and chics. 

P. 150 e. 
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We can say that this was the meaning of Buddha’s fight 
with the Mara wherein he was the figher, the fought and the 
field of the strife. Even the same self in trying to fulfil a 
desire seems to be always changing. 

But mere desire is too subjective an clement to hold 
together the whole of the universe to make action possible tn 
it. Our experience of the world tells us that action would lie 
impossible if the criterion of validity were chained down to such 
a flux of sense-experience. Causality comes in here, liccausc 
knowledge ghen by inference is valid enough to guide us in 
practice . 1 The law of causality goes along with the law of 
uniformity when applied to the outside world, for then alone infer- 
ence would be possible. Still the real is not the general but 
only the particular.® Buddhists are thorough-going nominalists 
inasmuch as they take all names to I»c mere labels. Even 
proper names fall under the same category. In modern logic 
proper names arc regarded as universal?, for they arc applicable 
to all the phases of that particular individual which it denotes. 
Much in the same spirit N^gascn maintains that his name is 
merely a label (or the whole bundle of distinguishable changes 
going on in his life . 3 

To Buddha the flux was the only entity gi\cn as a 
datum that could not be challangcd. Any rational structure 
based upon it in the direction of a substantival self would 
lodge one into the antinomies of Henson 4 All that could I*c 
done was to find out an inner law that governed the dynamic 
consciousness. That law was as we should say, the pure Jaw 
of causality limited of its moorings with the Ian of unifor- 
mity The Ticgsoniin flux thus came early under the 
governance of the law oflarman 

Causality + Uniformity would lead to determinism, but in 
the case of pure causality wherein one state was conditioned by 

1 r. 45 r. « Also Pot. Sc. An. Ilia P. 253 c. * 

2 Of coarse the li« of coifomtly is not mentioned. 

3 Mihai in Pul Trans r. 129 e * 

4 pad. Plil r. 42->43. *here Mstinouiifs season *re ptren nj 
tnectioa*^ «> ra*lh*P*i» Son* *od Bi»tin*)*ta Sntu 
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of determinism » e ™ r ‘ U J ^ M mth all Indian thought is not 

us The problem for Buddhism veqnestlonwe troghtsay 

whether our mind is free 0 are pure ly dynamic, how 

Sl'Si " Ihonnd down by the material things 

ab0Ut l7 the problem is the same f til 

other schools, the reply too is common root of all 

bondage is ** springing up from 

existence, the nhiective content m the 

Once the he the- he object m ^ 

dynamic senes comes up, and ^ from birth to death 

appear as different stages ea in Patichcha-samuppuda 

and death to birth The doctnne of the ^ t he 

gnes us the senes of causes and . } Av , )]l(2) Sankhura 
influence of Avijjiim Uvehe etug^^ R . pa ( 5 j saffiyatana 
( 3 ) (Pausandhi-)Vim.ita ( ^ (9 ) Upadunn ( 10 ) 

( G ) Phassa, ( 7 ) Vcdnn 1 <• ' - Maram » 

( Kamma ) Bhava ( 1 ) 1 ' doc5 oot gne us the relation 

But the chain of these consaoosncss any more than 
between the different states regarded as n result of 

the cause of it If conscious ct ^ to avijju. it ought to 
compact between sense an ^ ob j CCt ,ie bias of Buddhism 
cease with the removal of •"'» ^ „ en ,f anjj'i were to 

breal s down here Bor 1 1 usncss would flow on in the 

be uprooted the current o fin( j the well-marked simihnty 

same dynamic manner Here s -,„ phya-A oga Wc haie al 

of thought between B udd o[ mind even at the Niroddta 

ready seen how the tunc “ mind, though alfolutcl) 

-’ j r, 

1 Tof trail llooal school fco *. it that bondair corres 

worJeJ tb»-M Co “' “ *“ '.chine fell l.hsnuonl 

Awl .1 boeJme ls ,ht " . wheel =1 Eeeotatec feclee 1 A ' 

2 via. tie J»n»m °* “* 

Co-.n B 1 "- M ‘°‘ 

k. kk 
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mruddha, goes on instilling the Nirodha Samskaras m its 
subconscious depths. In_ Buddhism it ,s the Bhavaugasota 
°, ‘ “ Hma y5na or the Alaya-Vijiiana of the Mahayamsts 
keeps on flowing in its pure state during the Jife of a 
Jtvan-Mukta or at the time of an Arahanta’s death 1 

Ordinary states of consciousness, or modes of mind as 
ogadars ana would term them come into existence and vanish 
ike so many rates (ftfobra) or disturbances in the bhavangsota, 
° r uk alaya-vijuana They both are th e repositories of all the 
samskaras. leftby experiences of all past lives ThS they come 
up to the conception of flttr as full of the time-old samskaras 
and \ asanas depicted in the Yogadars’ana The distinguishable 
states of consciousness gne up their traces to the bhavaugasota 
or the alaya-vijuana at the same time that they are smothered 
by the state that succeed them whom they "fat our” mth 
all their contents The continuity is twofold. £The one runs 
a _ U the different stat es of consciousness and is obiert^Tn 
t_Be_sense of having the same content, which changes 
the_ extent that each state modifies ihJThe other is that deerer 
contimmy of our subconscious Me. This ildue to“ 

mth' , h^ We ra ' 8ht C ° mpare ‘ h,S ^^Kusutous continuity 
.err* ■KEH'yiontinuum’’ of modem psychology, with 
J^ifierencejtlHtjvhile the memory continuum contains'only 
samskarasjif knowledge^RUt_srwu, thS_bhavanga Vlhe 

ulaya is the repository of the affectire as rail as " lhe 

conati ve samskaras t * ~ 

The 4tfWra is the ftT«#ra’ It ,s the monkey mind 
lust as an ape in the forest, roaming through the woodland 

° u'a l b “" gh ' ' etS B ° a " d dutches another, so is what 
is called thechitta that is mind ever changing as it arises and 
^ ) 

^ f^tT 5^ I 

^ «RtfrT fr rrft 1 || „ 


1 Vide Aung s Intr. Essay P 75 Also Ind Ph.l Vol I. P 6 2 9 ff 

2 Psych Pna P 191 e s also Cf Encycl Br.t Art on Psych 14th En 

.upm P. 50 fta “ ^ bet '" en ,hF «*» of m «nd tfrt vide 
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Just as a fletcher straightens the reed of his arrow, even so 
the wise man straightens his ever-throbbing and unsteady 
mind which is difficult to guard, difficult to keep back 

The problem is the same asm the Yogadars ana-How to 
bring such a mind within voluntary control The 3 hina pr0 “ SS “ 

,n Buddhism are almost the same as 

Yoeadars’ana In both the final state is that of N.rodha termed 
mfudir^^But ,f mind be "^dynamic 

and without a substrate, we “‘’"egmnmg the unitary 

The Yogadars’ana posits ' 'Tj^ll varying - penence.-^h 
mind-substance at the basis of a ryi 0 
»TSnh,ru 11 w 3 13 11 The experience of * subject 

,s held to be immediate and a 

tion, tnsffifit a au tEre fJgff* 1 3 nra , „ oencn ce 

'“tie more of psychological analysis te s J ^ ^ ptna i 
could have been explicitly posit l fT every 

a «. *“■ 

itffire the cumulative character of conscious™ 
the accompaniment of vihalpa . hevond the 

Buddhism carried the P-css^ ultl 

concept of such a s«b)ect '"J “as Educed to mere states of 
mates of “ nsc ' ous " csss ' n ’^ raUeltos ’ s metaphor of the flowing 
consciousness In place °I H “ tw)ce _ f or fresh waters 
mer into which one could s ,m,le of tho flame of a lamp 

flowed in continuously, wc ha 

—ft run i *frm I Mas Mullet has "ass- 

1 Cf nun ft tm fW! Utnfii vuntw.' 

laled Pm by • lbou S h« • Ro[tl aod A roP a Jbanac 

2 In Buddhism there are tcd by JpH* there are eight 

According to the Yogndarshana^as lD . q EUK , ftf^TTT, ^ 

lemds of samapattis, namely wtfrrftn 

■*. ^ ^ ^ 

or at ,a au4 OTht WU ■» „ p ,„ Vide rctpectire com 

fttfel, total accord, oe 1° >■"" ^ ^ Dzs Cop ,,-« *’ 

rnentaries on Uhl V V> Y ' ^ mentioned in a" ” ,h " 

Thd and Pel Pp. 153-1H docs not matlct fo. lh«c can be 

section that the number of samapa 
any number of samapattis 
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mniddha, goes on instilling the Nirodha Samskatas in its 
subconscious depths. In_ Buddhism it is the Bhava.igasota 
o the Hmayana or the Alaya-Vijiiana of the MahEyanists 
that keeps on flowing in its pure state during the life of a 
Juan Mukta or at the time of an Arahanta’s death. 1 . 

Ordinary states of consciousness, or inodes of mind as 
ogadars ana would term them come into existence and vanish 
Ike so many waves (flfeRtg) or disturbances in the bhavahgsota, 
°r the itjaya-vijfiana . T hey both are the repositories of nflihe 
samskaras left_by experience! of all past Uvea Thu'S they come 
up to the conception of as full of the time-old samskaras 
and vusanas depicted in the Yogadars'ana. The distinguishable 
ates of consciousness give up their traces to the bhavatigasota 
or the alaya-vijtiana at the same time that they are smothered 
by the state that succeed them whom they ■■ favour “ with 
I..*?. „° 0 . ntents ; Tl,e contin " il > r is me one ruus 

i^SJHiandjs objei*Tr„ 
sens^f hayingjhe. ,same content, which changes ISTTo 

the^extem that each state.modifies iL_The other is thaYdeemr 

SW ° f su_bconscio_uslife._This is due to" ttebh^l 
with the We “ ish - t C °^ P ? re ,his . subconsdouT«nto|y 
thiTnTf -5’5ESI>’-“l!. : n““"?r.?f.m?dern psychology, with 

-i? ‘?J he . repository.. of the affective as well as the 
c £2ii v lSH s Mras.t ' 

» fe V hC ~-' 11 is ,he mon hey mind, 
dutches a b Pe T ^ ’ roamin ff through the woodland, 

is caied L vif ' s ' g ° and Cl “ ,ChCS another ' s ° >» "^t 
ceases » ^ as il arises a ” d 

^ f*ra 5^ j 

*3 TOft i tem apart 1 inrt n rount-ftmnut , 


* ™'i Es “W- P- «■ Also ltd. Ph.l; Vol I. P 629 « 

.uprsP.ISta. 1 ““ d 41ft and iftt vid, 
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Jnst as a fletcher straightens the reed of his arrow, even so 
the wise man straightens his ever-throbbing and unsteady 
mind which is difficult to guard, difficult to keep back. 

The problem is the same as in the Yogadars ana-Ho\ 

bring such a mind within voluntary control The Jhana processes 
m Buddhism are almost the same as tho^e that tve find m the 
Yogadars'ana In both the final states that of Nirodha termed 
in Buddhism = But if mind be absolutely “ 

and without a substrate, we c “ n ° ^mg the unitary 

The Yogadars’ana posits from the very begin g . - 

mind-substance at the basis of all varying exp i n JJ* 
frSSTTQnfit 11 w. 3 13 .1 The experience of a ^ 

- held to be immediate and « 

tion, ffisfitffi nuraSS.??? 3 -- ^ T ,i,,„i exDenence 

the : k ut 

consciousness In place of H (or fres h waters 

mer into which one could l j mlc o! ' thc fl amc of a lamp 

flowed in continuously, "c ha 

— r rrrrT f^ irrrrzn \ I Max Muller has Irons 

lated toby-lhoucht-Dham^M.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
2 In Buddhism there arc teJ j by there arc eight 

According to the Yogadarshana^ns ,n . fttT 

W S - Z Um I. Up, up. as .a «M« 

*’*• ,md “P” Bh , Vsta Job pot recount Ptmn; «J 

01 “ m «4 W*I W ur , 0 Vufc ibpbIi" so™ 

total accordraB >» I””> ^ als0 p„ Gnpta’s l»e» *> 

tnentanes oa *U 1. tv, W « /*' ^ mcolloocd la » 3 

PM oed Ret Fp- 153-154- %\a D0 , for lb«o “ •* 

section that the oambci ot samapaUls doB 
xcy cumber cl sam» 5 *ttis 
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which though appearing the same is ne\ er such for an} two 
consecutive smallest fractions of tune, for it is always created 
afresh from moment to moment 1 2 3 

So m Buddhism we have the Mthi-chittas, atomic chittas 
forming a The chitta-sant5na is conceived as a senes, 

and, as Keith informs us, phrases such as ' S'akya-Mum San 
t5na ’and * The Santana of a multitude of a people ’ were 
definite!} used The latter phrase m its import would come up 
to the consciousness of a crowd taken as a whole or to the 
concept of “ the group-mmd " In a single individual chitta 
santflna the different v lthi-chittas may be related to one another 
in six ways* The relations are (1) contiguitj or proximttj, 
(2) immediate contiguity, (3) absence and (4) abeyance. Again 
antecedent apperceptions are related to consequent apperceptions 
by \\a> of (5) succession (or recurrence), and co-cxistent states 
of consciousness and their mental concomitants are mutuallj 
related b> w i> of (6) association These six kinds of corxcla 
tions are included in the total 24 1 inds of correlations given 
m the eighth part of the Abhidhammatthasangaho and arc the 
same ett bloc as those given in the Patth ina of the Abln 
dhammi Pit aka 5 

These relations aim at explaining the phenomenon of 
flowing consciousness or the farrtTra The last relation as 
holding between co-existent states tells us tint the present 
may be wide enough to contain two states of consciousness. 
The mutual relation between the two states or their mental 
concomitants might be compared with association by co-cxis 
tcncc- The fifth relation gives us temporal succession and in 
case of recurrence of an old apperception it leans towards 
assocniiow hy smvtenty ( or dissumlanty ) The first four 

1 In 11 e ut qj the t-imile of n lamp I* usrd lo drsctllc Ihe 

tonnoTwous wotkmpt of mq tw and mpi — •* aflq q qnra t t) qj 

V} ii era rrasmumro ^5 jxq 

tm i' 

2 Comp, of rHL f 193 Kfomjra — c VJ 1’ <3 

3 Co-ip- rh\l» r SI ft. Bad I hil Keith 1’ 17& 
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•Ms cl relations ^1^"“ 
consciousness. it tne novv 
under the symbols ^ gtc ^ 

Sl S„ S 3 s 4 S •■■ ■•■ "' wo ‘ ukl be that of immediate 
the relation between S, and , g t0 Ss the relation 

••contiguity”. In the ease o ,1 * „ ^ Sa come s 

is that of proximity, ^ relation to 

into fall exrstence and is e!tplain how one state 

The fourfold relation does The diffalty is 

of consciousness gives place ° shared in common 

peculiar to all relations of causa i , ^ finger on the causal 

by modern science trying to P“ ^ indivi sible by its very 
nexus. For the whole i and destroying. As keith 

nature, mutative, creative, , regarded as impressing 

has so weU put it, “each moment -to* ^ eg ^ 

itself on all that follows, do not cause 

cates it. ” The different states of const, ^ ^ ^ their 
those that follow them in any ^ add in a way not known 

content to their successors ^ ^ constructive synthesis, we 

directly. From the point Yo „ atos ’ a na that the different 

can say after the manner d j r ectfy apprehensible Dharmas 

states of consciousne ss are dynamic links between 

of our mind < ” favouring” a state that 
them, where the \ b(j formcr one, arc its inferable 

'follows with the contents itscl f i 5 the flow of mind, 

dharmas that m „ch. And still Bud- 

But Buddhism would no « flow without the substrate, 

dhism maintained that there " contrad . lclion inasmuch as the 
The position carries an 1 fact c f ,h c transference of 

How itsclf is inferred iro in the sense of 

content. Thi s_is_u y m ° c Bn4 , histic stales to .tat 

1 \Vc can fasourabty con ’ c the tnbslanlhc staid- We ■"* 

- calls fsrcKs ot consciousness. thc James 

« ^ ihe w ana /«>-« * ■*;. 

£“«£ itcnoin, of .heir inlerrclaUon. 

live state*. 
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is held to be an m? of mind * jwri Tt*f Ft *r 

' i *n v i ^ i or ijt ftrorfimpi ^ g sfow 

i ft 3 m i 

A single state of consciousness is a com plex whole a 
part oTw fnch is_mgd e . u P oOhe ' con tents, nf the^state lyingjn 
immediate^ contiguity^ iMn Jhe^past Two £ms "of sud^ 
an ego series can only be equated ^thus — 

s.=^., fS.,5 , S fl =(Z 3 IS,} , S,=a, {S a 3 , S s =u 3 !S.J 
etc where a . , . . a s , a t a 3 etc are the functional free 
coefficients of consciousness making original contributions to the 
senes These coefficients give a new meaning to the fruitions 
of past actions The fruitions by themselves can affect these 
coefficients only to the extent of lending them an incline to- 
wards this or that object But any coefficient by itself is free 
to choose the moral or the immoral, because the free area func- 
tions there 1 The subject is asked to free himself from the 
influences of the structural content of the bracketed quantity 
containing the infinite past, 1 c to cut the bonds of sto and 
work upon the free entity functioning m the present which is 
never a mere resultant The Jhana praxis is calculated to work 
upon this free coefficient of our mind If Buddha asserted any 
thing most positnely it was the necessity of striving for and 
the possibility of attaining final liberation A rigid system 
of mechanical determinism could nev er ha\ e left any room for 
ethics, and Buddhism is mainly a system of * Ethical Idealism ” 

But A B Keith is of opinion that the conception of the 
rule of Karman ” leaves no room for freedom of will and 
that * if there is a senes, each of which is in the relation of 
cause, effect cause, and so on then, while it can be said that 
the senes as a whole is uncaused, it is equally clear that 
every single link in the chain is caused and without possibility 
of freedom ’ 3 We are not concerned here with the ethical 
question of the freedom of the human will, but with the psy- 
chological question of the nature of consciousness. From what 
we have said above it is quite clear that the onward flow of 


1 Comp Phil Pp. 4C-43 ff 

2 Bud. Phil P 174 
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consciousness cannot be said to be determined m the ^ sense >n 
winch Keith takes it to be, for ,t contains within it an dement 
capable to give a different meaning 
But if consciousness is a sene , 

Itself a function ? The alternatives that seem to be open to us 
are (,)-accord,ng to which “""ss may ^ ^ ^ 

« w " the senes f 

whole senes q Buddhism accepts none of 

knows anyone of lts Sta , . extreme the Buddhistic 

these alternatives Pushed *° 1 ^ ^ smg , e state wrhich 

doctnne would come to mea t wlth in its 

comes to know the whole mind, far ^ ^ [( 

womb all the past s ^ o[ ^ senes , ho pre sent 
In knowing any P itself It 1S necessary to 

state knows only a fract ^" ^ t he fresh coefficient 

make it clear that the relation between ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of any state and t e con m consC ionsness for it might 

state need not always thresho ld of consciousness The 

as well be sunk benea stealthily towards bondage is 

meaning of and ^ the small 

simply this that all the old and blmd lt in 

but free coefficient ^ towards the maelstrom in which 
a way that it is drawn w 

the samsknras themselves 'c. consciousness, co-ordination 

According to sue ‘ s would be explained through 

between different sens P ^ content Buddhism w ould 

the different states ' a 7 y1 "® , ia 3 v 1 aTO n Si l because it smacked 
neser go to the length of =aymg*^ ^ „ h , ch „ nould ha , c 

of a reference to same co-ordination of sense-cxpenence and 
nothing to do AUtl tJj< . cumulative strength of conscious- 

recognition taking P ““ „ sm „, oag h with greater prominence 
ness did find a place i too „ as explained on the same 

attached to the object state of consciousness had 

principle When the whole ^conlen, ^ ^ ^ ^ lM ,f 

within it a" Pa 51 cx P cn cc i Moreo\cr localixauon of a 

to fish out am past expencuce 

pbiT P 42. Boi Ptych. 173, 


1 Intto Co»P- 
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memory object is po'ible because, we can say, the coefficient of 
a single state of consciousness is impressed with its unique tempo- 
ral sign and as the total content rolls forward from one state 
to another the coefficient stnks into the content along with 
its specific temporal sign It is this that makes possible 
for the yogi to have which is the same as the 

tRRRTR-cw < u r mentioned m the Yogadars’ana 

Buddhism does not bother itself with the continuity of one 
and the same static ethereal Soul wandering from life to life 
but posits the continuity of content rolling and gathering from 
moment to moment It is this dead burden of lues past that 
makes the necessity of salvation such an urgent one As we 
shall see both the transcendental continuity and the content- 
continuity are posited m the Yogadars’ana or to put it more 
truly the latter is held to be possible only because the former 
is there from the beginning Buddhism tned to act 
more economically, as if it knew the principle of Occam's 
razor — Entia non sunt ■prflcter nccessitatem muUtphcanda. 1 
Consciousness dies at each moment and is recreated afresh 
from its ashes like the phoenix, but the content is transferred 
from the one to the other 

We have reached a limit where a single state of con 
sciousness is almost on the bursting point filled as it is with 
the lestdua left by the experiences of all the Ii\es past Here 
tbe Buddhistic concepts of and 3nn*if^iR come to relieve 

the different states of consciousness of their unbearable burden. 
The law of karma is accepted by all the schools of Indian 
thinkers, inasmuch as the beginningless cjcles of births and 
deaths are said to be going on because of the fruition of past 
Karma According to all Indian thought it is the that 

keeps a soul within the whirlpool of Samsara. Now bha\anga 
means just the " cause, reason or indispensable condition * of 
J Jn the Yogadars’ana tbe principle is apptied to the discussion of Theism 

u 1 * ^ cicWR^^dwfer i .. ctwt-jfj 

tr 1 etc. Vide *n and frfcT on 1 j 

In the TiVa it is more explicitly expressed— 
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bhava 1 The causes are the past acts that go 
fruit during several lives Thus bhavanga 

,o mean “the subconscious state of mind by ^vh.ch^ 

conceive continuous subvert, vc Consciousness which is, m 
bhavafiga-sota is the stream ! ^ of past Karma 

a sense purely passive, being tQ the 

It belongs to the umfh an ^ Samkhya-Yoga con 

side of life This comes very the repos ,tory of all the 

ception of chitta, which is said to the siimhhya- 

samskaras andvasanas Such a c 1 a 3 t mere i y suffers the 
Yoga has its purely ^ v ,ew too ,sthe same 

effects of past actions The . c f past acts that 

It ,s on account of the c0 ”“C_i>t Cont ,nmty of the factor 
the stream of becoming { on The problem for 

of being) or the lrfe-ctmW™” ^ ac ,„ e s , de of or 
all Indian thought is so to 1 , hat the Law of 

life -the Buddlusattva or the Javan 

Karma would cease *° ^Buddhistic doctnne that one state 
We have accepted the : B ^ another The ques „ 0 n 
of consciousness yields its c ^ uns0 ] %c d If one state 

as to how it can do so stil ^ c f samskuras to the state 
handed over its contents m , mp iy the evistence of an 

that )ust followed it therein an(jcr)yiug EU bstritum which 

entity like that of m,n , “ ® fnnc , 10 iial acts But Buddhism 
structurally preserved au i ^ , hcn , 5c lvcs arc preserved 

could only maintain that cont cnt is transferred as such 

and bear fruit. ot , as the waking consciousness 

without any medium No" ^ tenable A Buddhist 

is concerned such a positio =_ of conscl0 usness while the> 
might hold that the se ' cn on t^mfemng and also increasing 
succeeded one another "c own quota to the con-ent it 

the content ( each one add.»S ^ ^ , Thc Bhavaigasoln .he 
inhented ) But what wh' ™ Bwre 0 n, the \ ithicluttas being 

subconscious continuum alone 

r^r^r^At .= n^ur. <• 

2 The «« w ,U * 

t ^ 
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absent Hence the litter must necessarily leave their content 
to the Bhavafigasota, which flows on even in sleep Thus we 
see that Buddhism had every time to pay tribute to the 
principle of continuity. Firstly the contents of consciousness 
were said t6 be transferred from state to state The principle 
could be accepted so far as the waking states were concerned, 
though even there, as we saw above, subconsciousness had to be 
posited to some extent 1 With the break m consciousness that 
coiries in sleep subconsciousness has to be explicitly posited 
with its necessary corollaiy that all the residua are stores 
up there 

According to the Samkhya-Yoga view the samsharas 
are stored up tn chitta Buddhism throws overboard the 
the concept of chitta, it being too substantial to be accepted 
by it The word Samslira is used by it rather ambiguously. 
Its typical uses can be seen in two instances in different 
contexts, firstly as the second item in the doctrine of 
of Patichcha-samupplda, and secondly as one of the Khandhas 
or aggregates Different scholars translate the word differently. 3 
From several renderings, we can at least surmise that Bud- 
dhism neglected a theory of highly psychological value and 
truth, in not accepting the general meaning of Samskaras as 
residua A Buddhist might say that his Samkhlra do mean 

1 Heie we might make a distinction between the subconscious 
fringe that accompanies a state of clear consciousness , and the subcon- 
scious depths of mind* The distinction is not meant to Imply any qualita. 
tive difference between the two* 

2 As a link In the doctrine of traiTT is translated by 

Ahrijt as — Will and Action ( Vide. Comp. Phil Diagram facing P. 263 ) 
more literally as he does it m the body o/ the baafc as — “ actions of 
the mind — yyitl ” P 188 — by H Kern as — " Impressions,” Yamakami 
Sogen renders it by " conformations-” Again WJTCI as forming a X hand ha 
,s translated by Hardy as * Discriminations ”, while H Kern renders It 
by “mental dispositions This last rendering would seem to help us 
out of the difficulty but the option given by Kern tutus the situation 
Fot he says — " samkharas are in out opinion passing impressions 
mental dispositions, comprising both intellectual affections and sentiments’* 
•Artng renders samlcharas as acts. 
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residua and much more than that too If the^do, they^ly 
help to confuse between mind its unc ^ bear f nation 

According to Buddhism rt^s pure y { ^ bbava ngasota, the 

inasmuch as the very ex ^ ^ be lts result 
stream of becoming or 1,f • bbavangas -“ the patisandhi-, 

Aung says that the di ^ mdivldua l life are of one 

chuti and bhavanga-chit respect of their cause 

and the same class They are ; a h component parts 

or conditions precedent ( ->"*0 “ come a „oss the word 

( Sampayuttadhamma ) etc residua of past actions 

samkhara, where they nearly mea bhavaoga-flow It seems 
operating by way of ke * pins “ P tlI)g that meaning of the 
Buddhism was debarred fro interpretation would have 

word Samkhara as residua, as sue m w l uc h they arc 

implied a substratum like t > recognition of any such 

deposited In spite of sue reac lied is much the same 
entity, the final state to , 0 f ^ Arahanta 

as given in the Samkhya-Yoga. In ^ ^ 

the bhavanga flows on as a d avl ,^ or , to use the 

even when he has absolute y ^ tbo sec ds or the residua 

Siimkhya-Yoga mctaphoi, torn Knottlcdgc As for dying 
of past acts with the lire ° merc ptal continuum or 

Arhants in general, momcn s ncc hemeen conscious- 

■ stream’ (bhavangasota) may 

ness and death ,a i wi-Yoca view the mftrahrnl f-m 

According to the Saip y osc rhe gunas or mind 
is said to flow on mere y flcw 0 f mind in case of 
cannot but keep flowing ^cs death, much the 

one who has attained Arahanta stops after death 

same as ths bhavangasota of an A 
when Nirvana c omes. ^ im -„ ss | 0 »a and 

1 TaktBE the '•"4^5* » «' B 

2 Coma. Will rtv 75 • DlJJh ,„| c Alabama ptyft tlWUXCT. 

pica In Sam. Kar. 67. to « 

rtfim ymrflf « , to ihc Builhi.nc ccoccatloo 

»■ u- '«• c * j ’ 

Mira chill. .1 It. lam. a. to. 
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An individual’s bhavanga-chitta is said to terminate in 
clmti-bhaxanga, but all the same the last presentation or 
re-presentation at the time of death determines the character 
of the next individual which is to be born inheriting all the 
legacies of the dead one A new {?) bhavafiga thus comes into 
beings endowed or informed potentially with hetus good or 
, "as a resultant of the past janaka Kamma ” of the 
deceased individual, through the link of a palisandh, bhavanra. 
fao in spite of an earnest crusade against substantialism, Bud 
dhism had to posit some sort of ( subconscious ) continuity 
over and above the continuity strained out of the bloodless 
category of causality. Palisandhi-bhavanga bhavanga-chitta 
chuti bhavanga and again patisandhi-bhavanga— looking to” 
such a «enes one might describe it as u ( 5^ 

We might compare the different individual bhavangas 
to the several phases of the Kaiya chittas mentioned ,n the 
Yogadarsana 4 10 These Korya chittas assume varying 
proportions in different lives The Yogadars’ana posits a Kuraoa 
chitta beyond the phenomenal clutta, while Buddhism stops 
merely at the phenomenal mind and tries to explain the whole 
individual without the assumption of any substrate 

If samskiras in the sense of residua implying a sub- 
stratum are not accepted in Buddhism the conception of 
vasana plays a large part in determining a mans own world 
A nsarn is more like Tnshm than a mere rams], an The 
Yogachun doctrine of subjective idealism is principally based 
upon a psychological truth that a mans perceptions (and so 
ultimately his world) are influenced, directed and even deter 
mined by h,s visanas* If we translate the metaphysical 
idealism of the \ogich-iras on to the psychologic?] level we 


acts flow, as mentioned in the } ogadars ana 4 7 Mr Aung 
sa>s-' U e term In j a was made technical by Buddhagbosha if not "by 
some earher author ty to express the idea of mere doing * ( Co mn rh.l 

r 23i) , ,T he iTr V rr a eo ; s °° «■ 

do not fait Within the law of Karma This ts the ^ 0 f Gita. 

1 Ind. Phil Vol I. pp. 627-628 IT. 
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shall see that it does contain an element of truth accepte 
.almost all schools of Indian philosophy. 

'• * The conception of the bhavangasota tnes to heep^ » 
the notion of substantialism as ar “ P ° mer( L flux absolutely 

the alaya-vi]nana the attempt^ P .- howcver mach assatled 

breaks down As Dr. War _ P ^ ^ consclous su b 3 ect is 

or disowned, the concept ^ psyc hological writers 

to be found implicitly or expliady^ho accepls , t as a fact, 
whatever— not more in B y, „ The Samkhya-Yoga 

than in Hume, who treats 1 as ^ t ^ e subjective 

philosophy has very ht * le m ^ fume’s sensationalism can 
idealism of Berkely and still Dr Ward's 

not come on par with Buddhistic ^ ’ to the psychological 

remark would hold true w PP stnbu)ed lts range with 
matenal in Indian resenting the two extremes 

Samkhya-Yoga and Buddhism replug , be c0nceptl0 „ 

There is a higher "fhavanga-sota “There 

of the Alaya-viinana t was sometimes used in the 

are indications that* V J ^ sense lt CO mcs near pure 
sense of the absolute s s ^hya-Yoga spiritualistic 

Being, Tathata, or Nirvm d be p05 , t ed a supreme spint 

pluralism be given up, an oncept ion of the Alaya-vijniina 
in the Upamshudic sens* ‘he lt msomewa). Coming 

in the absolute s ‘ ate on the lndlu duational stage the alaya- 
down to a lower level • • the germs or the 

vi]unna becomes the sus ra )S ma dc between 

residua of _ _past ac s ^ , 0 ^ c , ght in all, the fne arc 

different \ iinmas_ - B , 0 S 3na. and an object Is hid down in 

t Tho tine relation w Y SI II It is » per 

mtftSdWl <U3 U1 uwu ^J^^Sical sense) a,e delerm.oed 
choloKical hot .hat objects 1 > ™ crtMi os ,n cases ol mshnclne 

for a sobiect by h'S °*° r ,,. c bolosieal fact be raised to a meter > 
attraction. When this accep Vyasa Bhsshya on 4 -H. co o 

sica l docmne^obi^oosrot^tlh ^ ,he,e e,ce,o„. 

Wlht ftfnuturu etc. oI ostd nsycbolcRical and meh, _r> 

,0 setole cane real, so,. Io d. Phil. Vol. 1 - T- Ol. 

aba See. Pn «. .O 
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named after their &«*«-*!$-, skbt* - fall-, and TO-, while ^ 
as the sixth internal sense gives the sixth ♦n'lftsw The seventh 
is again the while the eighth is the enswrftsiR 1 These 

eight vijfiatias cover the lakshana or phenomenal, and the 
bhava or the noumenal aspects of the chitta 3 The difference 
between the sixth and the seventh mano-vijuana lies in this, 
that the former is that of the waking mind only, Manas being 
there regarded as a scttsus communis, while the latter is 
the continually active subconscious mind which is always on 
move even dunng sleep We can see that this corresponds to 
the Hinayana conception of the bhavanga-sota But the Yoga- 
charas felt the necessity of a still higher principle of unity The 
eighth is the alaya-vijMna, which is said to be mirrored in the 
seventh mano-viju&na, which m turn mistakes it for the Ego or 
the eternal Individuality. 3 This is exactly the relation between 
the pure Atman and the Chitta or the Buddhi-sattva as given 
in the Yogadars’ana 

The alaya-vijfiana changes and develops the deposits 
or the germs of past experiences The Yogachlras accepted the 
assumptions of Buddhism and remaining true to them they made 
their final entity dynamic Looking to its ever changing character, 
and its transmigratory nature it might fairly be equated with the 
Samkhya-yoga conception of chitta, carrying the old samsk-tras 
developing and working upon them at the same time that it 
suffers the resultant effects of the past karma There is another 
similarity between the alaya-vijnana and the Sarpkhya-yoga 
chitta in that both flow on till final release. 

1 The sixth is a comp. “ consciousness belonging to 

q^the seventh is a comp. — “Mind which is itseU conscious, 

ness. ” Vide — Yamakami Sogen’s Sys Bud Th P 243 

2 Ind Phil P 639. Also Sys Bud. Th P 218. 

3 Sys. Bud. Th. P. 234 e s 

4 E>en if the VyUsa Bhashya be taken to be coming after the 

Yogachara Idealism, the doctrine of the relation between 357 and 

was older. In passing se might mention that we meet with a 
curious hypoth"Sis of the Duality of Brain used to explain the phenomenon 
of paramnesia. Vide Mind Energy P 1 16 
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Thus we find that all Buddh.sUc ^00^ .n J>te o! 
itself, points towards the ultima e su rf the mo st 

Buddha preferred to observe ^ 

sacred question regarding * wthont accep ting the pure 

tned to build up cogent J* ted the ultimate ideal of 

subject of psychology They centre They could 

Yoga, without positing ^ ' n ® ^ a formula which is 

say a •** l f tbe samkh ya Kanka -a.hu, 

the same as the one appearing Conscious 

«• 5V . but they could never pos P ^ ^ 

ness or g* of the Samkhya-Yoga, much less, 
seers- %ery beginning the 
Yogadars’ana aorept* ™ remams .dentical through all 
pure psychological subjec ^ a)ready seen how even 

the changing experiences ^ nces or recognition was held 
co ordination between sense-e * ndunng subject of experience 
to be impossible without t e e . , ven , n experience 

Yogadars-ana _tal.es this datum — ^ E , . 

wsfuft uara n4ta utaura pmn 1 Here the umt3ry 

h^iutresjafu sum 1 '"‘^T^TBuddhistic theory of umuftaaSra 

mind is posited over again nthichittas crop up hke wares 

According to Buddhism the ‘‘Because of eye and \ lsible 

in the vrthimutta bhavanga- (dnkkhn-viuinra) ’ ” As 

matter M arises visual cons sm _ thc stock arguments 

against this object me bias o _ 

given in the Yogadarsana cnd anng through its changing 

(,) Without aum O ^ inlcgrall on of experience is 
experiences no co-or 

possible in nature, t c instead of one mind 

( 11 ) H mind be a ^ r l,cnomcnon of memory cannot 
there be several atom'emi bj Chutra can never be 

be explained— ’ „„ lhe 1 t„ „o fit e»» 

, - Who is .1 '°' J ’ t a bji con ,„ lMO conlxct ! T» no fi. ««««■”• 
tlon Pot who Is «. 10 c0 6, aocstion’ etc Eamjota V ■ 

Bat who it tool th« l"' 5 Mt ,„J Ed 6 cat, 00 . P 

Dot Trvci-O"'" 10 ;;^ ' Boa p, T cb 63 

2 M»1)Ho>* t' 10 -' d ,n 
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recalled by another Maitra ’PnpottJrsRtzwsi 1 ^ H 

also straraST w< u !*PWFfcfiici i *n \ >»* l So too the law 

of Karma requires that the same individual shall suffer or 
enjoy the effects of his acts, ( wfrraw 
vs 

(ut) If the conception of an enduring ego be ruled out 
from Yoga, ekagrata would be impossible If the seemingly 
unitary mind be made up of momentary minds there would be 
left no basis to which we would be able to attribute ekagrata For 
ekagrata means having one and the same object before 
mind Now there can be no sense in attributing ekagrata to 
each and every member of the mind-senes, for the very basis 
of distinction between Mk«h\pta-chitta and ekigra-chitta is 
destroyed inasmuch as each and every atomic mind can never 
be anything but ekagra 1 What the Bhishyakara wants to 
posit here is that there is one single mind that runs as an 
epnft through all its vaned experiences . 1 

Buddhism might reply that the contents of one of the 
members of the mind-senes are some how transferred 
to its successor Once we accept this proposition, we 
would be able to explain the phenomenon of memory etc 
but the gist of the whole problem lies in the question— Can one 
member of a senes transfer its contents to the next one xctih 
out there being any medium or substratum underlying both 
those slates ? It is just this carrying forward, this cumulation 
which requires a psychologist to accept a unitary mind lying 
behind its changing aspects And we have already seen that 
on account of its anattavada Buddhism had every now and 
then to bridge the gaps between atomic minds with the help 
of improvised concepts that never could totally embrace and 
explain the whole of ( psychological ) experience 

n ^stoeispewi^ Jt?r5ft«dc<*hb»iu ijtfr t 

n *r i n 
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relation with its manifold clran S'"| ? ^ discussed mthe 

solution The relation between « tetween per- 

Yogadars’ana is just the proble J ^ ^ deal ^ ^ whole 
manence and change We « Iry^ ^ ^ posslble with 
argument given in * t 5 mm d, and p, q, r > s ' 

the help of symbols Suppos or aUnbute s so that 

etc are its distinguishable mo 1 ib y _pAJ qM rM sM— 

the subject series would be repre ^ ca j] e d , be ufrftmm 

etc Now while P changes to « ' the limits set to it 

of AJ A «wtft°ira 15 said not o ^ cbange the coefficient 

hy the vrif At this stage, with s ^ ? >s present, p is past, 
of time becomes explicit, and which is present can 

while r is yet to come A ^ sor( of exts Unce do p and 
very well be apprehended bu ^ m tbe bhashya on 412 

q lead 7 We Hnd a reply to ^ wWe q e xi stem • Is patent 

Our p exists as already exp ^ ^ pern)an ent substratum flood- 
from of a suggestion » sla " P onfold themselves mt.mo 

mg or flooded by all the attributes * „ a imuftmu be 

What from the point o vie ' ( (rom ,J,e point of view of the u« 

comes a ^ tomwhen v Led from the substratum Af gives 
Thus the senes pM «* • he terop oral perspectiv e of say q 
us lt s uMbm*, but viewed from^ ^ cs „ character of 

it is a Wlf*”" ot « xislen cc goes out of it and is relegated 

futunty, and comes ^ ’| bc m turn keeps 

to the past, it is " s , ^T ts u5 The senes ptit «M rM 
close withm the boundaries and deeper int0 jt the 

"ne but as extneated The same 

time coefficient gets roor e , hc point of view When 

process bnngs about a P— 1 rZdV 

a charactenstic . „„re and more explicit (or oldb 

point of -i«'“ ,nS . , of „„ of onod-sSirm-mm 

— me y'° el , hom „ ...ceil (“'» 
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it is called an era wnforro of that s^rwrafoiP* is not a change 
o/ qualities but a change tn a quality We started with a difleren. 
tiation between and *1$, i e with change in the presenta 
tion of self or in perception, and here we arrive at the percep- 
tion of change, for that is what means The wf is 

spoken of as not lying within the flux of becoming 1 it mff 

i nr } \\ i for it is the substratum underlying all 
the changes If ever in the a distinguishable change were 
to take place it would at once be referred to as an attribute 
falling in the time-senes But what can be the relation between 
such timeless substratum and its manifold temporal change ? In 
such a case do we not lodge ourselves into a sort of transcendent 
substantiahsm, the static substratum on one side and the chang- 
ing attributes on the other? Would it not mean that time is just 
like a bor with one whole in it, from which we see the several 
changing qualities^ g r s pass before our gaze with M standing 
all the while in the far away background ? The objection is 
anticipated by the Bhashyakara, which he terms the 

He refutes this by saying that the process as a whole is 
one and indivisible 1 The Bhashyakara could have explained hen: 
that we can distinguish between mff, nnd 

only by a process of Vikalpa In our symbolic representation 
of the senes as pM qftl. tM.. etc. p and M, q and M etc. do 
not bodily stand apart, but are welded into an organic unity 
Hmd is flooded by a continuous change , and still there is an 
eFtft or a which as an is posited as 

years pass, viewed externally. It is getting only older every hour I It 
looks just like Bergson and Eddington put ‘together. The former would 
say that our mind is getting richer every moment while the latter reminds 
us that we all are clocks for we get old every moment The Vyasa 
Bhashya would simply say that such is our SHWNflyiw 

1 We bav e already seen m the section on that processes like 

that of cooking, breaking, or motion, are regarded as primarily indivisible 
Vide Supra P 107 and Tika on 1 9 

2 Different kinds of wholes are given m the Bhaabya on 3 44 
They show degrees of organic unity or, as >ve might say, of individuality 
Putting in a tabular form, they are — 
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changes unfolding 


remaining constant, following 

m time , het w een the unitary 

We began by making a is i^^ and „ e e nd 

mind as a subtratum and i . n rw-.aan— . 

with a series, wherein the 15 ‘ nC ve , f any onewere to m 

and seems to be a ^ cractly w he re the 

form us that we are unable P ^ n t>w to change 

or mind is, and fcocr it changes, we cancer ^ ^ ^ ^ by 

and now to the substratum. we can say-well, that 

charging us of going round in a ci ’ ^ this conclusion 

» our mind And the Bhashyakara does d ^ hierarchy rf 
implicitly for he directly goes relation between mmd 

Dharmies A critical diw 0 **^ hanging states would bnng 
as a substratum and it ^ t j, c relation between 

ns to the toughest P'“ e s to roet aphysics 

permanence and change ' e altc mpt of finding the pure 

But can we give up the 6 constructive synthesis in 

subject of experience without wine 

— — mis 



g. w», T" l 




1 

WfUH., , a° d we 

mi fill t add PlflU 
J j-H cohered end b, incohe- 

S,t B G Seal has rendered 3 __ .. c0 „ s , sts the derelor-ment 

lent “ The pmr« S «' ihe ueJ.irereot.aterl ( wrmvm ), »• 
ot the d,lTetent,nled (’*"' ) ^ the ln a cl etrr,innle ( KftOT ), of Ihe « 
lh« determinate ( 05,1 ] " heienl ( wjdhS ) " ( row Sc *“ 
rent ( safWt ) '" lh '° " uo „ f,om whence there relerenceJ » |> 

T 7 1 The renter ,!oe ' 1 ° th . nhmre <^5 « 

L. ’Jvte «.«*«, « mean » menheren. collectroo 

.oner coherence rehten 

*, W I ^ 
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psychology can be complete. The Samkhya and the Yoga systems 
solve the problem in their own way, draw mg upon their common 
metaphysical dualism Remaining strictly within the sphere of 
psychology let us see how it tries to solve the question of the 
psychological Subject The foregoing discussion has brought us 
up to the conception of mind as a substratum underlying its 
phenomenal senes Over and above these phenomenal changes 
which can be known in the ordinary sense of the word, such 
a mind has several other attnbutes the existence of which, as 
they ate never presented, is known only mferentially These 
latter are those which are but the substance itself — 
vfttCTerrvftm'i i rnr sivtozi i Dr Ward informs us 

that attention and feeling are not presentations The Bhashya 
kara enumerates seven such non presentable Dharmas It is 
these that function in the present, while all else is but the 
presentation of self. Piercing the outer shell of the phenomenal 
self we come to the apandnshia dharmas of our mind Now 
in turn if we try an approach to the inner self from the side 
of these inferential dharmas, what happens is that they bring 
us round to the point of the phenomenal self whence we 
started 1 2 Over and above these several dharmas, the S'lmkhja 
—Yoga posits the Janus-faced character of our mind Mind 
itself is material and as all material things get their meaning 
from the ends of some immaterial entity whom the} subserve, 
so too eVntta exists for the Purusha It is asserted that such a 
mind cannot know itself 3 All the same there is a certain 

1 The argument would require greater spice thin at our command 
Moreover it has been so ably discussed by Dr Ward ( Ps}ch* Prm. Pp. 
371 e s 374-375 3S0 ff ) that ive would have merely to repeat it We 
may however mention that in science while bombarding an atom the 
scientists have been able to knock down the revolting electrons but not 
teach the centre at which a firoton has been hipothclically posited (The 
Nineteenth Kelvin Lecture—* The Revolution in Physics '* by Sir Oliver 
Lodfte — m Jr of the Inst of Elec. Engineering Oct 1928 ) Much more 
so would it be in Psychology 

2 ft vRsmid «u x tSH tifil atnre rem rcTf is 

„ . etc II *TT It tJTffJlS ’STOamvir’TJt II v || 
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part of mind, the Buddhi-sattva, which is 

and which catches the pure Consciousness of the 

in a reflection as a result of which ,t assumes the role o 

consciousness The Janus-faced mind thus reflect on o„e »de 

the world and its objects, on the other side the pure staUc 

consciousness of the Purusha. This seccndar^com« o mean 
that what we can be absolutely sure of are « ^ 
consciousness and not the outside objects “^htheyefe, 

. . , -,i«r*vc known to us while the latter are 

because the former are al y known , The dlfEculty 

at times known and at he d.sparate terms- 3 W 

in the Samkhya-Yoga is tha as ure dynamic mattel 

as pure static consciousness P , between 

The difficulty is commas to any ^ ^ ^ 

the two is nelthe L?P ^ ' 

tablished Fitness, u tbe Buddhi-sattva or the chitta 

am 1 v I Hence at time immat crial, while at other 

is spoken of as both materia ^ jo be dlfrerent and 

times it is the Purusha whic the Buddhi-sattva 

St , 11 not absolutely ddfaent Rue i inw mfiuur 

tfefbmhr j „ y m « ret tfmra 3^5^ 

"" 

* V 11 , 1 mflswtfl nuutiaat* >ra II m ». V II 

feu rfh I ^ r ^'", le t0 look through these makeshifts to 
Any one uould be tcrms As a final instance of 

relate the two incomme ^ th(J p un isha and Buddhi- 

the psychological rela o ^ ^5 There it is held that 

sattva lie take the S “ ,„ 0 aspects- one is called rrnrauu- 
the Buddhi-satt\a as t ^ c Buddhi leans towards the 

experience of enjoymen , ^ it before the reflection 

world, assumes its s a ^ t | ie tjhrfcra~n* — the knowledge which 
of the Purusha c ° D f the Purusln, tliroughhis reflection 

the Buddhisatt'^ can a rel d nrwFnr 

alone In the Bh»sh>aon^ ^ ^ i 3 W ^ 

fnpn srr j irrrfrft r 5 pot** fmi 

3 STttunfeifet nWnu m ' '* " 
^ v v ■ 
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I trar ‘ ^urair^^i f^rnft^ ’ 11 % \ v yr n By 
concentrating on the a power of intuition having for its 

object the nature of the Purusha is developed This does not 
mean that the Buddhi-sattva can objectify the Purusha and 
know it like any other object It only means that the Buddhi is 
purified to such an extent that as it no longer assumes the 
Protean shapes of outside objects, the Purusha himself is able to 
see finally his own reflection in the Buddhi-sattva This is the 
passage where the Bhashyakara seems to be completely under 
the influence of Upantshadic thought For otherwise we find 
that the dualism is kept up and the Purusha is regarded as 
absolutely inactive But passages like these show that the 
Sarokhya-Yoga Purusha is not transcendent but only transcen 
dental The pure consciousness the final Self or the Purusha 
can neter be objectified Plotinus used this metaphor of the 
mirror to elucidate the relation between Soul and his experiences 
and even Dr Ward has used the same metaphor to describe 
the relation between the pure Subject and his phenomenal 
construction the outward self 1 

This is how the S imkhya-Yoga dualism is reconciled on 
the psychological le\ el Mind by itself is only a senes or 
more properly a stream-FVrW< 0 -and is a product of the Prabnti 
which alone is the final 'nff And still in a sense there is 
something more in it than in mere Pnknti The importance tint 
attaches to chitta is demed from its being the only product 
of Prabnti that catches the reflection of the Purusha and thus 
becomes conscious of its own processes It is because of its 
relation to Purusha that while outside objects are at times 
known and at times not-known the mental modifications, are 
siways wmWisdiabdLy The telafe/jo. PwasVa 

and Buddhi-sattxa is bcginmngless (or timeless) and hence 
we cannot say that the modifications of mind are firstly 
material and only secondarily become consetons on account 
of their nearness to Purusha Still the modifications by 
themselves do not become conscious It is not the stream 
of thought which thinks itself as James would hold it 


I psych Pnri P j 381 
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In the Sanikhya kank5 we no dcnbt meet w,th the metaphor 
wherein the Praknti is compared to a dancing g , 
plays her part before the Purusha and retires But <™ nas th 
she.s the individual ch.tta attached to a Purushm J « 
take for granted that the matenal mod.ficat.ons of mmd are 

- at t e same time ”hT" ^ 

tion of the Purusha, «. e do away ■ 

Purusha the Samkhya-Yoga view r of ch.tta^ ^ ^ 
cty would stand on par " * * ' sm „ as not regarding the 
of the orthodox schools W,t ^ ® “ edwlth We shas andvusanas, 

purely dynamic nature of mind 1 ^ ^ of Karma as 

and working them out accordi g Qn tbf , , of 

modified by its own free functioning Sabject of 

the exclusion of the Purus a cntlC ized We can say 

experience that Buddhism was s «•* ^y ^ a(Xomt of lts deep 
that it too meant the same th g, ° ^ porc Subject> u only 
sense of the mystery that clung 

did not say it. acceptance of the Pure Subject, 

On account o Petneen structure composed 

along with the dynamic re a i leprcscnted by the 

of the dispositional Tself Iocs from lower 

inferable Dharmas or consciousness, while all 

to higher to els of a ^ subconsciousness keeping 

the while the toe s ^ t hc s”in»sknras of difTerent 
the same relations now psychological thought woven 

levels, and on accoun o [ mm d as expounded in the 

round these points, e modem exposition of it than 

Yogadars’ana comes nearer ^ t he same time wc mast 

the view held by B u 1 * . , n jts synthetic vision, the 

add that if the Yoga Mew 

Buddhistic view is nchcr *" thc SMhya-Yog* dualism 

u greater tranra ndcnt, wh.lc if ,t be toned 

the Purusha wou , m plicd and presupposed in psycho- 

down to a mere U ^ 1 t | lC purusha in his state of bondage 
logical ”1*''’"’“'.'' ^edifi canons of Buddhi as coloured 1>J 
seems to folio" a , ,tatcd above, sees its c ' ,vn 

external objects 
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reflection in the now purified Buddhi-satlva, he would be only 
transcendental and not transcendent. 1 In any case the con- 
cept of such a pure subject must ha\e been armed at as a 
final term in the development of the idea of self When in the 
Yogadars’ana we read — uww I 

zm i we can see that the conscious- 
ness of the subject which is taken as given immediately m 
experience can be regarded as pnmary only from an episte- 
mological and not a psychological point of view The fact 
that a concept is epistemologically unanal) sable into more 
pnmary constituent elements does not mean that it has not 
been developed psychologically from cruder forms 

The different stages in the development of this idea of 
self are preserved for us only m Upanishadic thought In rtfl- 
3. we find a progressive approach to the Brahman or 

the pure final self which is first identified with Food, then with 
Prana, thirdly with mind, and after that with understanding 
And ‘ different from this which consists of understanding is 
the other inner Self, which consists of Bliss The former is 
filled by this It also has the shape of man Like the human 
shape of the former is the human shape of the latter " This 
doctrine of sheath within a sheath, and even the innermost 
sheath having the form of man, jars on our sense, for the 
Self can never have a spatial coefficient The reference to 
sheaths is definitely abandoned in tra } V-t , where the whole 
senes is repeated, Bhngu Varum learning the meaning of 
Brahman from his father Varuna From the senes we can 
see that the approach to the true self is not merely from 
“extenor to intenor,' but * from intenor to supenor ’’ as well 
We can understand the import of such a developmental point 
of view faithfully preserved m the different stages We can 

1 Cf Psych Pnn P 379*380 1 The attempt to discredit the concept 
q{ the pure Ego or expenent subject by confusing or ignoring the wide 
difference of meaning between transcendental -and transcendent is an 
attempt that can only impress the ill-informed We do Dot maintain that 
the subject transcends experience the fa.t that experience without 

an expenent is unintelligible is just what * transcendental* here implies *' 
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( I ) Self as Food; 

( II ) Self as Praia: 


Oil) Self as Mind: UUU 

(Iv) Self of Understanding' 

ftflH 

(v) Self as Brahman. 3 


IA J 

• „,uv, the well-marked stages 

best evaluate it by comparing 1 Takin" Dr- Ward ' s 

in the development cl the coneept of Self ™ es ttas; _ 
treatment of the subject «e can put the two se 

. ^ The Series as given by vt. 

The Series as given rn an. ^ ^ ^ ^ coenae5the sis or 

Somatic consciousness- 
(«) Body as the self; sens.t.ve and 
appetitive self. 

0,1) Imagining or desiring self. 

. Self as a -person. 

, Self as Brahman. 1 « can see 

Taking the first item of the ^ ^ Somatic 

at a glance that it cannot be eq ^ (hf; Body as self, 

sciousness given by Dr. a ’ . identified with Brahman, 

But we must add that when . that 0 f roe re psycholo- 

the level of thought represented h to Bra hman through 

gical differentiation but show* an PP not merely the Body as 
ontological reflection too. )hat sasta ; ns a n bodies 

self, but it is the principle, leV el than the Body as 

and as such it must come at a hg self . Food as self 

self — the purely appetitive and ^ Body as self which 
shows a higher level of tho g ^ Bodies m ust a i re ady 
comes at the merely per«P rincip le o[ their sustenance 

have been differentiated Ufa P we might roug hly identify 

could be formulated. In spite 

it with the Body as self. ^ sdf At first sight it seems 
The second is the Ward ' s series for it cannot com 

to have no correlate m D • is no t mere breath 

up to the self Of » an earlier section that Praia 

We have already mennoned pr5?a> Vy5na _ Apana are 

means a nervous in S. v T. With this meamng 

already refe rre — 1— ed __ w * wuR, sml-ual ^ 

-The formula is w0 


to 370. . s tendered U 

2 Psy cb - F P-, ' bile translating tbe mssagc ba s • 

3 Man Mullet 


by breath, 

7 t Vi 
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Prana, we can safely identify the self as Prana with the first 
item of Dr Ward’s senes The vague but stable coenaesthetic 
sensations yield a background to all other fleeting experiences, 
giving thus a physiological basis for the notion of the enduring 
self to rest on 1 Dr Ward has put such somatic consciousness 
before all others saying — * The earliest and to the last a most 
important element in this presented self is somatic con 
sciousness ” Here we might distinguish between the two senses 
of the word u earliest ” which might mean either earliest 
from the point of view of existence or earliest from the point 
of view of knowledge The writer is of opinion that the word 
could ha\e been used only in the former sense and not in its 
latter one Even though coenaesthesis be earlier in the order 
of existence its consciousness comes definitely later in know 
ledge for only after the body has once been differentiated 
as an object having a unique place in the midst of all other 
objects can such coenaesthetic sensations be taken as a basis 
of self We do not mean that all the organic sensations with 
all their complexity were fully known m the dajs of the 
Taittarijopamshad as they are at present scientifically But 
we may add that a man maj not hate enough scientific 
knowledge about a thing but may ln\e enough ps j chological 
l*nOw ledge to assign its proper place in the psychological 
scheme Hence we can safelj equate Prfina* as Self with 
somatic conctousness 

The remaining stages tn the rcrics run parallel and can 
readily be equated without any inversion of the items. The 
third and the forth stages of self as mind and self as under 
standing come up to the imagining or desiring self and the 
thinking and the willing self respectively The former is on 
the ideational level, the latter on the conceptualfev el For one 
of the functions of is sur, and we can take faPR to be 
the same as understanding The last is the Pure Ego, the 
Brahman, or the Self of Bliss 3 

1 James resolves the notion of self Into these sensations colj 

2 Prof Parade evaluating the connotation of tie «6rd Prana call* 
It * a hi O-psych o-melaphyslcal concert Con Stir Up Phil P 91 IT 

3 The idea of the final Self of Bliss sms n$t accepted by Samkhya, 
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Thus we see that the concept of seff as 
psychologically much .a mterpre 

- - - - jssr 1 ?- 

the hght ot the modern mat the Upamshatkara 

gwen by Dr Ward We do ^ of the most difficult 

wanted to deliver a disco The ancient Indians searched 

chapters in modern psych ’gV ^ and they merely noted 
pre-eminently for the Self th eir path to the 

down the milestones tha m thus rec0 rding the 

innermost Self and we can say observat ,ons were quite 
several developmental stages Food or Body 

faithful even to the extent that they P» ‘ ^ 

as self as coming prior tc ’ soffl *’ h development laid down 
One fact - .«*-»* f ‘ enlber of a society, deve.op- 
here takes no note of s t (hat soclology a s a science 

«g m and through it \ th at the concept of society 

was the last to be formu a Upamshadic analysis 

is a comparatively nl °° er " ° , e 0 f me individual against 

was always presented for monism 1 To the Indian 

the background of _ lls | spl the society was a greater 

thinker the individual a ^ t fo e theory of instinct 

mystery We have alrea t y s Woglca) principle of heredity, 
was based not upon ^ mental inheritance. The 

but upon the psychology not so much to subsume 

old Indian thinker as to explain the varied 

or synthesize the social Hence in Indra’s attempt 

phenomena of th e m m « p , 82 , But jnst „ the 

Yoga, Nyaya, and Buddhism. ' » YoeaJats >ana vertically with wftuf 
Kleshas have been etoM&rf “ MS , 6cat.ua uf pleasures, Bliss con 

at Its head, so too rn a V" , „ below and !°y ■“ between the W 

have been put at the top »■* £ ^ analjsis 0 ( ,he Presentation of 

t We can well see that Ur m 0 , tho p„ te Subject 

self, and h.s view of the So tee jtaal.ty as a " Realm of Ends 

principally to h.s Pluralistic ^ ^ Upa „, 5balll „ a . s treatment o 

So we can pardon a simi nctapb , s ,cal background consisted of 

^r,S!-U=m h and“o,p.nra.,m 
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'to reach ** The self which is free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and gnef, from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagine ”, we find the four stages laid 
down as (1) Self as the body, fu) Self as that in a dream, 
(in) Self as that in deep sleep, and lastly (iv) " that Self 
which is immortal and without body ” ( c ® ) 

Here the innermost Self comes as the principle underlying all 
the manifestations of our life namely the body, the waking 
consciousness, and the states of dream and sleep. In the Upani- 
shads the soul does not figure as any metaphysical transcen 
dent figment but he is the living centre of all experiences 
11 He who knows let me smell this, he is the Self, the 

nose is the instrument of smelling He who knows 

let me think this he is the Self, the mind is his divine eye. ” 
He is “ the life of life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mmd, ” (f v v u also cf v * and 

* < ) 

James calls Kant’s transcendental unity “ substantialism 
grown shame-faced, and the Ego — as ineffectual and windy an 
an abortion as Philosophy can show ” x But such i criticism 


cannot hold against the Upanishadic Innermost Self, which 
comes as the most primary presupposition of all psychological 
experience What is the relation between this Pure Self and his 
constructions namely the outer psychical states which Bergson 
compares to a balancing fly-wheel ? Descartes compares the 
Soul to a spider sitting at the centre of the web which was 
his own creation. It is no focus ttttagtnartus Dr Ward has 
said “ These salient features of developing self-consciousness 


may suffice to shew what appropiatencss there is in the figure 
by which the ‘form of consciousness* has long been symbolized, 
lhat namely of lines converging inwards, towards, or diverging 
outwards from, a centre having circumferential area, which is the 
source of the one set of lines and the goal of the other That 
area wc call the Ob-jcct.. the presented. The centre to which 

rT . psycho tol IP. 365 James is no doubt unjust to Kant 

in histe®** « by Di Want. Psych, rim. r. J&O, 
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t- ” Wp do not know 
aU its lines belong is the S«W or Eg° m his mind 

whether Dr Ward had any P across t his ve ry metaphor 
when he wrote this But '«= *> B spolie n, smelt, seen 

>n *J> V These ten objec ^ ^ subjects (spee ch 
etc ) have reference to Fra) > ^ ob3ects jj there were 
the senses, mind ) have re subjects (i e senses) 

no objects, there would be ^ ^ te n0 

and if there were no s 1 • cou)d ^ achieved 

objects For on either side alo (but one) For 

But that (the Self of Pra,na-) 5 nb heelis ^ on the 

as in a car the circumference * ^ ^ ^ oh ts 
spokes, and the spokes on d upon the subjects 

(corresponding to circumferenw )^P ^ ^ objects on the 
(senses corresponding P h self of Frajna, blessed, 

Frana And that Fraaamdeed ^ ^ „ 

imperishable immortal o[ Brahm an And in ot 

identified with the innermost ^ mdHtm. i 

Vw i we read ™ thought though ancient ,s 

Thus It IS that Upan.shacnc startlingly near 

not oil but ageless and “f 
our modem ways of though ^ o[ lho ught but of Ex 
is nch enough in not mere y hed he r with a proper 

perience as would have said, lay bare 

point of view .. ^ er se crets 

her bosom, 1 and ^'pltlon between Body and Mind 
A Note on the R Energy we read — ' 1 I have some 

In Bergson’s M ‘" wou id have happened if modern 

times asked myself « out froro mathematics to turn 

science, instead ° ^ c ,,J lcs , physics and chemistry, instead 
its direction toward {orccs t o converge on the study 
of bnngmg all he consideration of mind - if Kepi, 

matter, bad begun by ^ had psychologists 

Galileo and Newton,^ ^ psychology of which to ^ a ^ we 
They would have pr before Galileo no one could avc 

™ «• Ri »«*■ — ■ 

imagincd_Jl!2 
— b & 
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probably would have been to our present psychology' what our 
physics is to that of Aristotle- The most general laws of 
mental activity once discovered (as, in fact, the fundamental 
principles of mechanics were discovered ), science would have 
passed from pure mind to life . and come at last to inert 
matter " 

When we read the literature on \oga-pnms and all the 
reflections contained therein on the nature of mind and the 
possibilities of a vanety of experiences we cannot but feel that 
the ancient Indians leaving behind what little of positive 
sciences they had launched themselves directly upon the most 
elusive entity namely their own mind, and by a senes of 
experiments which could have been earned on only by an 
instinctive insight or as we should say Intuition armed at a 
direct experience of the possible levels which could be attuned 
though such an entity 

Kant said that he was overawed with the sense of its 
sublimity by two things — * The starry heavens above and the 
Moral Law within* Wc can say that both these things can be 
traced to a still deeper mystery to which wc are so near 
inasmuch is wc ourselves arc an expression of it It is the 
mystery that hovers round the relation between our body and 
mmd The starry leavens in a wc represent our body, 
and the moral law our mind It is the distinguishable though 
inseparable union of Space and Time Bergson would have 
said that there is ceaseless endosmosts between time and space 
Even the physicist can explain this union of space and time as 
it is found in the material universe only relatively An assertion 
like that of Prof Alexander that * Space is tlic l>od> of which 
Time is the mind * * carries us no furtl er, but l nngs us back to 
the relation between our body and mmd 

Follow mg B Rusrell* we mghtsiy that a mightier Inn 
than that of Finstctn might push the thin end of a matlc 
matical wedge into the domains of life and mind and by the most 

! Spinoza and T" me by Prof S Alexander 

2 Tat tig tee t ne of argument UIpb b> bim In In email book— 
Icarus er the Future of Modern Science 
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abstruse mathematical calculations using symbols 

the meanings of which he himself does not know mightamve at a 

most general equation, from which by a gratuitous evataU™, 

infinity functions and certain ***«*<“ £“ “ “ 

paluonal PotenUaU) he might come down to Us impl 

version applicable to actua! ^e — mle^uld 

such and such a point in the sp ^ be ldentlca i on i y 

meet with— an individual— which We vVOuld n0 doubt 

with a certain curvature in J* even touch the living 
perhaps arrive at such a curva ^ inner content would 

individual but only externally 

be lost sight of , , , 

c „ , , udl a science, an individual 

From the point of vie bnt the forces D f which 

may be taken to be a mere known -a conception not 

he is a resultant would re ™ , o( KarI na which speaks 
much unlike that of the f^" ornewh ere in the shape 
of certain conformations taki b p of causes taking place 

of an individual as an effect o 

here in a dying man matenall5t , c po ,„t of view, 

Indian mind was averse ^ ^ toucb with the individual 
because it would never ring the e ff e cts of time and come 

Still the Charvaka view as su ^ referred to in other works 
down to us in its fragmentary to or mind or Soul was the 

According to his view C °"* C, ° ombina tion of the four elements 
emergent effect of a cer , , destroye d at the final break up m 
and which as such won \ foosrftwft 

death 1 ^ -- i 

TOitot^aw* . ha ^ 

t Evolution was formulated by C Lloyd 

1 The theory of nce down to the constitution of an 

Morgan He traces such e Jumps f[om lts orb „ for no obvious 

atom in which a P irUC T. Ks energy from outside by jumping »» 
renson. and either as-tmil.^ ^ by fo|lomI)g . one 

a wider orbit or libera e ^ Emergent Evolnl.on-by Morgan Jr 
orbit ( Vide - The C p ,5 The theory has been accepted with differs 
Fh.l Studies Vot IV B[oad ot c E M Joad, 
piodifications hy 
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t^rwr i erprft snflwm^RL II S * 11 Such a has 

been referred to and refuted in the Nyayadars’ana 3-2-47 etc. 

We shall not enter into the Nyaya view of manas for it 
is only a function of mind and not the whole mind. The Jain 
manas too is almost the same ( though material. ) The sntft, 
rpt'ntht and forms of knowledge are mentioned as the 
faculties developed by the Soul as it advances spiritual!) which 
according to the Samkhya view are the powers developed by 
mind itself As we have already remarked the siddhts mention 
ed by all schools of thought are the same The Yogadars’ana 
view of mind seems to be psychological]} more satisfactory 
inasmuch as it tries to keep away the Soul as far as possible 
bringing him in at the last stage when it be found that con 
sciousness cannot be explained as a function of matter It posits 
chitta as originally fag. but the foim of its manifestations 
depend upon causes Uke The Samkhya view of mind 

and its relation to body is referred to in *ft v as 
irflwPt tfstofonfa frngi According to the Yogadars’ana 
fagsr tnfljrffr p R pft wWftftftatfasr* i ftf*m ^ fjfrug 
vr?nir«n%T^ ^ i wG<«ivjJirW vrcg t tfiriuiwjitgim i These 

causes work only negatively The inner urge is supplied by 
mind or vrjfa the causes only act as deferent or liberating 
agents This is the meaning of which is likened to the 

flow of water that goes by itself down a slope when an 
obstruction is removed from its way As an urge or force 
which pushes from behind we might compare it with Bergson's 
c'lan vital What ml does is that it merely removes an 
obstruction Ijing in the path of a supenor manifestation 
of mind 

Our mind is present within the limits of our body so far 
as its dynamic effects are concerned. 

*t ti ir» ftei *tt v v» u Still as James would 

inform us we are cognitively present to Onon whenever we 
perceive that constellation though we are rot dynamically 

1 W*WVi«5. n ** v * II etc 
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present there for we work n° f* '^^be^no' 1 great wonder 
up — where is mind located ? absolute sense, 

,f we cannot locate min J find that ev en 

for ,t ,s a greater wonder^ ^ ^ „ ke our 

physics is not able to se P i n science the ordinary 

familiar inkstand in an abs0 and ins tead of physical 

conception of a thing is whir i, n g electrons (with their 

matter it says that there are ^ ntre ) and that such a mass 
corresponding protons at their cen g w ^ ere the impact 

throws out visual rays 2 whic mee tted to the cells in the 
is caught up by the nerve an ^ sensa tion comes 

brain Then all of a sudden aom pos.ts visual rays as 

up We have seen that the > , f an mlstand throws 

emanating from the eyes physiological Psychologists 

out visual rays, so can our eyes event taking place m 
would say that the sensation • untenab ] e At least it is 
the Brain But the position The mkstand is as 

very difficult to assert it ' ^ bruin, and if there be a 

necessary for our sensation a ^ neces sary as any other, 
whole senes each item of " 1 pre (erence to one or the 

we ,n pure psychology cannot J e *,ravagant, still it cannot 

other Though it would s ““£, e ,, any one held that our 
be held to be absolutely imp events taking place in the 

sensations should be regari ma , n , anted in the Yogadars’ana 
outside world This is^a ^ „ which comes up lo 

when ,t says-**** ln the 

the Jam conception ° word wtnW turns up and tl.e 

sra rremrawwit 11 1 vX h j mn influence, Jctordin ®“!^j' 
stitra might be carrying the ja ^ ^ ^ m , nd as-rdmcuftSam 


n«cR » ' ' . T ain intluence, ~ 

surra might be carrying J“” g oat o[ mind as-nfmprftflam 
view, such a or a d.^ G°J c ,a,m immediacy of know 

ftko am «" a acc ord,ng to such a view seems 

- i.-rii av-as* 

2 Alt p.64 e.s 

ph»l Studies Vo. 
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be a product of the process of endosmosts between outside 
objects, body, mmd, Soul etc 

And m spite of such considerations we can say that our 
bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us 
The Ny&ya would define a body as a affoPTPR, Jainism as a 
* far our ’done by the atoms on a JIva, the Yogadirs’ana and 
Buddhism would join in taking it to be an expression of our 
own acts according to the law of Karma In the we read. — 

n »n ^ i n We become conscious of our 
own senses simply because we sense the objects through them A 
man having eyes but not seeing an} object would not be consci 
ous of his having eyes We can apply this argument to our whole 
body If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own As for the relation between body 
and the seieral senses wc might draw upon the Yogadars’ana 
sffo-m'T i arft * 11 dt *it * *<r 11 And in the 

Tika we read gfNrWt srfhfafopiTOT, 

rf.vvtffi f? ui®irm Grftarant. t The senses, including 

hold on to the body which ln.es favoured as it is by the 
them along with their senson-motor reflex resultants the Pranas 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole The underlying basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mind (though not conscious) is one and the same 
Sffr, the outside objects and the senses too are but the mam 
festations of the different apects of tl e same gunas fit g;^ 
KnmraicJFSot ^ If if $ o u-ifmr-ft »prr 
tret faigu i n& T sufcrat ^ ti w \ *«> n 
^ If Reality has placed us in such a position favouring 
us with an intimate experience which is also unique in that 
our mind expresses itself outwardy through its body, if it 
could achiete such a mystery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which we would be able to know the singular 
relation completely The whole of the Yoga-praxis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems, upon 
a concrete experience of the relation 
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The Yoga-praxis believes ,n the theory of 'ntemctton 
between body and mind For the S-khya-Yoga the problem 
as such does not exist, for both body and mmd are ' m MV 
material In G Bose’s Presidential address ^ 

Psychological Outlook m and ° ^ n d steers us clear of 

view of the relationship of V , araUe i,sm, 

the pitfalls of both inters ctionism and of modem 

and I recommend this theory ^ ^ enthusiastic, for by 
psychologists ’ The writer can ^ meie i y shelved and 

accepting such a position the ^ ha , of gravitation in physics 
not solved The problem is simi tahmr up a position 

By mathematical cal “' all °"= 1 pr0J ect°le at the neutral 
like the one occupied by ]ul us , annul t b e g ravt- 

point, one may, as Eddington i ^ disappears altogether 

tational field, but ,t does iiot mean^ h > ^ ^ in spacc-Ume, 
It has been compared to a P locally> 1( |S 8t , u bound 

so that if we try t0 remove somewhere else So too if 

to appear in a more he toe ^ 0 ( mind-matter, the problem 
wc accept the S tml liya- b body ls merely pushed 

of the relation between mm „, an d gfOTWi lf one were 

further back to the rclatto EC ttlcmcnt of the problem between 
to maintain that the fina s ^ metaphysics proper and not 
body and mind lie ongs ^ ^ (]ia , psychology as a science 
psychology, wc would a« t at lca5t lmc5l , g atc into 

may not decide it Inn ' Qn an be followed up without 
it And such m in ' C ^ iap . oc a cr But wc must add that m 

accepting any theory " ^ t0 be determined by our 

some of our expenen ^ Inc like pure minds It is as if our 
bodies, while tn others ■ " ^ p | ancs so that psychology 

liody and mind inlcn c „ 0 rnsm us found in cxpcncncc and 

can boldly accept in uon to metaphysics Psychology on 

leave its further eonsi ^ a]uitlon tl> showing tlrc interrelation 
help metaphysics m^ 5tn!cturCi t b c lowest level of whch 

hetw ccnfunctionji^i Iri put Corom. hr'J *< t>“ c * 
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be a product of the process of endcsmosts between outside 
objects, body, mind, Soul etc 

And in spite of such considerations we can say that our 
bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us 
The Nyaya would define a body as a tffrnrnw, Jainism as a 
* favour ’ done by the atoms on a Jiva, the Yogadars'ana and 
Buddhism would join in taking it to be an expression of our 
own acts according to the law of Karma In the sura we read — - 

11 *ir ^ 1 IS it We become conscious of our 
own senses simply because we sense the objects through them A 
man having eyes but not seeing anj object would not be consci 
ous of his having eyes. We can apply this argument to our whole 
body If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own As for the relation between body 
and the several senses wc might draw upon the Yogadars’ana 
’SRl'ni** i ^ <r^ n ^ II And in the 

Tika we read 'Z^-tutf ftvjrrafttfssTnftr ^ srfup-i 

f? nrorrar ^ crtlwrcH?*. i The senses, including 
F??, hold on to the body which lives favoured as it is by the 
them along with their senson-motor reflex resultants the Pranas 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole The underlj tng basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mind (though not conscious) is one and the same 
the outside objects and the senses too are but the mam 
festations of the different apects of tl e same guaas Spiral ft 5 ^ 

^ n 31 i w 11 

Snifi nra fr rerar w fr svfrnn ?ra$ n w n 

, If Reality has placed us m such a position favounng 
us with an intimate experience vvhrch is also umqne in that 
our mind expresses itself outvnrdy through its body, if it 
could achieve such a mjstery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which we would be able to know the singular 
relation completely The whole of the Yoga -praxis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems, upon 
a concrete experience of the relation 
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The Ybga-praxis believes m the theory o! interaction 
between body and mind For the Samkhya-Yoga the problem 
as such does not exist, for both body and mind are equally 
matenal In G Bose’s Presidential address, 1 on ‘The 
Psychological Outlook in Hindu Philosophy, we read This 
new of the relationship of body and mind steers us clear o 
the pitfalls of both interactiomsm and psychological parallelism, 
and 1 recommend this theory to the consideration of modern 
psychologists ’ The writer cannot be so enthusiastic, for y 
accepting such a position the question is merely shelve an 
not solved The problem is similar to that of gravitation in physics 
By mathematical calculations or by taking up a position 
He the one occupied by ]ules Verne's projectile at the neutral 
point, one may, as Eddington informs us,’ annul the gravi- 
tational field, but it does not mean that it disappears altoge 
It has been compared to a “ pucker or a fold in s P a “ lm ' 
so that if we try to remove the pucker locally, it is sti ou 
to appear in a more hedious form somewhere else So too ■ 
"e accept the Samhhya-Yoga view of mind-matter, the pro 
of the relation between mind and body ^merely pushed 

further back to the relation between JOT and 3^ If one were 
to maintain that the final settlement of the problem between 
tody and mind belongs to metaphysics proper and not 
Psychology we would have to say that Psychology as a science 
may not decide it finally but must at least >nves‘.gate , «o 
'0 And such an investigation can be followed jp without 
accepting any theory whatsoever But ** ™ S 3 , . r 
some of our experiences we seem to be determined by our 
todies, while in others we live like pure mm ■ 

^y and mind mteract on different planes so that P^liolog) 
«n boldly accept mtcmcUomsm as found m experience and 
W us further consideration to metaphysics WW « 
tolp metaphysics in such evaluation by s oivm„ 
totween function and structure, at the lowest level of 
of PsycboloBl. S.xlb M Phil Courts. heW •• 

*** Dec. 1930 

2 Space, Time and Gravitation. 
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be a product of the process of end osmosis between outside 
objects, body, mind, Soul etc 

And in spite of such considerations we can say that our 
bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us 
The Nyaya would define a body as a Jainism as a 

' favour ’ done by the atoms on a Jiva, the Yogadars’ana and 
Buddhism would join m taking it to be an expression of our 
own acts according to the law of Karma In the we read — 
t erof iicswr i 

I! ur ?, i n We become conscious of our 
own senses «imply because we sense the objects through them A 
man having eyes but not seeing anj object would not be consci 
ous of his having eyes We can apply this argument to our whole 
body If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own As for the relation between body 
and the several senses wc might draw upon the Yogadars’ana 
vftafafapipiiB* 1 nifa ^ wpi n ut n And in the 

Tika we read ^ftdhT^n^rr, fanrcsFftrfcptff&r ^ mfi&n- 

f? morroi 'r? rrtltvrant, i The senses, including 
mm, hold on to the body which lives favoured as it is by the 
them along with their senson-motor reflex resultants the Pranas 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole The underlying basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mind (though not conscious) is one and the same 
Sif ^ the outside objects and the senses too are but the mam 
festations of the different apects of tl e same gunas S^ipn f| 

^ II £ } V» 1) 3^ KHW^^IUFIJ 

%ij|i S t a lWw i Wfr ?<^ n } v\ n 
, If Reality has placed us in such a position favounng 
us with an intimate experience which is also unique m that 
our mind expresses itself outwardy through its body, if it 
could achieve such a mystery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which we would be able to know the singular 
relation completely The whole of the Yoga-praxis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems upon 
a concrete experience of the relation 
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The Ybga-praxis believes in the theory of interaction 
between body and mind For the Samkhya-Yoga the problem 
as each does not exist, for both body and mind are equally 
material In G Bose’s Presidential address, on _ T 
Psychological Outlook in Hindu Philosophy, we read This 
view of the relationship of body and mind steers us clear of 

the pitfalls of both interactiomsm and psychological parallelism 

and I recommend this theory to the consideration of modern 
psychologists ’ The writer cannot be so enthusiastic for by 
accepting such a position the question is merely shelved and 
not solved The problem is similar to that of gravitation in physics 

to annear ,n a more l.cdious form somewhere else So too if 
we accept the Saml.hya-Yoga view of mind-matter, the problem 

of the relation between mind and body .. me rely pushed 
ot tne reiai v».tween and afasnt If one were 

further back to t e re | t of the problem between 

to maintain that the final settlement i 

body and mind belongs to metaphysics proper and 
psychology wewouldhave to say that Psychology as a science 
psychology, at least investigate into 

may not decide. ^0^1^.100 ^ ^ „ p w „ hout 

it And sue whatsoever But we must add that in 

accepting any t cc ' ^ M Eccm to be determined by our 
some of our cxr ' we i,ve like pure minds It is as if our 
bodies, whie m different planes so that psychology 

^Mv a^H intcractionism as found ,n expenence and 

can bol y dcro tion to metaphysics Psychology can 

leave its furt j, evaluation by showing the interrelation 

help metap ysi structure at the lowest level of which 

between function and struct , 

SUlh led Phil Cos grew, held .1 f>*“ 

22nd and Gravitation. 
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would lie habit as structure created by function and lying 
embedded m matter 

From such a point of view our whole body seems to 
be but an outward manifestation of the functioning mind 
Ordinarily our conscionsness remains centred in our brain, 
but in case of any acute pam at any place our whole mind 
seems to be located there What happens only abnormally 
and non-voluntanly in life, the Yoga-praxis asks us to do 
voluntarily and in a healthy condition ( ) 
By such praxis, we cannot say a finort that a Yogi would 
not be able to descend in a Maeterlmckian fashion to the 
consciousness as lived by, say, his little thumb Perhaps our 
reader might say that this is no psychology But this comes 
nearer the forest of psychological material we meet with in 
Indian Philosophy. Old Indian thinkers did hold it possible to 
have a direct mtuitne knowledge of our own physiology, but 
their principal aim was to link themselves on to the Universal 
Consciousness which otherwise lies beyond our ordinary mind 
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